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vy Logo, | 


. your kind Indulgedterl 1 owe this Grati- 
fication of being permitted to caſt the follow- 
ing Letters on your Lordſhip's Protection. 
During the Courſe of the Subſcription, they 
have been ſupported by ſome of the firſt 

Characters in the Kingdom ;, that the Deſign 
was not only patroniſed but conſiderably pro- 
moted by your L ou"; is r a e 
highly flattering to. the Author, and has been, 
in a particular Manner, comdrichys to his In- 
tere, 

To trace out and vindicate our national 
Rights is a principal Intention of the preſent 
Work. Theſe, during the late glorious Strug- 
gle, have been aided by your Lordſhip with 
an affeQionate, a perſevering and animated 
Zeal, that has excited the Admiration of your 
Fellow-Citizens, and which they and their 
Poſterity will ever feel with all the Warmth | 
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of 4 grateful Senſibility. It is one of the firſt 
and moſt anxious Wiſhes in the Heart of 


every Iriſhman, that you may long live to 
enjoy the exquiſite Pleaſure reſulting from 


the Reflection that you have been a chief In- 


ſtrument' in emancipating your Country, to 
cheriſh by your Example and your Influence 
the noble Spirit which has regained her Free- 


dom, to ſee her riſing in Proſperity and in | 
Conſequence, from the Advantages ſhe has | 


obtained, and her Proſpects enlarged by thoſe 
Improvements. Oy to perfect ber Con- 
ſtitution. 

Taz Obliga tions: avhich ae your Wal 


8 ſhip, and > perſonal Civilities, I had almoſt 


preſumed to ſay, Marks of Friendſhip with 
which you have honored me I feel and will 
ever feel with conſcious Pride. With the 


moſt perfect — mg and with e Senti⸗ 
ment of Gratitude, 


. I have the Hoger to 3 | 
r ic | Your Lordſhip" 8 poi humble | 
. And moſt obedient Servant, - 
Wer Obs volt; 03:09 es ORD. 
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HERE was ſcarcely an individual ſo abſorbed 
by ſelfiſh views as not to participate of the 
ſpirit of national freedom with which the late for- 
tunate concurrence of circumſtances animated the. 
| people of this country. The hope that this admi- 
| rable principle might in ſome meaſure be invigo- 
rated by tracing out to them the origin, the nature 
and the progreſs of our conſtitution, and the vari- 
I ous encroachments which it has ſuffered, by, the un- 
IT juſt interference of the Britiſh legiſlature, was the, 
1 Hs which firſt induced me to engage in this. 
WF undertaking. Though to aſcertain and to vindi- 

cate our rights has been my chief object, as neceſ- 
| fary to this deſign, and to render the work more 


view of the moſt important and intereſting facts in 


men have been gratified in the revolution Wich 
has terminated, moſt honourably for their country, 
the conteſt in which they have been engaged with! 


| will not howev 
here offered to the public unneceſſary with reſpect, 
to it's principal deſign. To the unprejudiced, "The 


| of their privileges, will point out, that in regaining 
A 3 thoſe 


generally acceptable, T have given a comprehenſive | 


| the hiſtory of Ireland, from the earlieſt period to, 
the preſent time. The immediate wiſhes of Iriſh- 


| their fellow ſubjects of Britain. This glorious event 
r, it is preſumed, render the Work 


W will juſtify the late exertions of the people | in behalf g 


IC 
thoſe rights which have been violated, the ſafety, 
the proſperity and the happineſs of the nation were 
deeply intereſted, and ſhew the indiſpenſible neceſ- | 
fity of guarding them in ure with a ſteady and | 
an attentive eye, 
In the flight ſketch which the reader will here 
find of the more remote period. of our hiſtory, Sir | 
James Ware, the collection relative to the affairs of 
Ireland publiſhed by Colonel Vallancey, Warner, 


the diſſertations of the ingenious Mr. O'Connor, 


and, more particularly, the laſt work of Mr. O'Hal- | 
loran, have been my authorities. 
MarTERIaLs for what I have written os the pe⸗ 
riod from the invaſion of the Engliſh to the revolu- | 
tion ate taken from Stanihurſt, Ware, Cox, Sir John | 
Davis's Hiſtorical Relations, 7 bi Morriſon, Sir 
George Carew's Pacata Hibernia, the Diſiderata Cu- 


rioſa Hibernica, Eſſex's Letters, Prynne, the Letters 1 


of Lord Strafford, Borlace, Caſtlehaven's Clanti- | 
_ card's, Ludlow's Memoirs, and Carte's Life of the 
Duke of Ormond. Through the whole of this part 
of the work I have been very much indebted to | 
Doctor Leland, who, in his Hiſtory of Ireland, has, 
with great induſtry, ſelected information from theſe ; 

authors, and from other ſources to, which I have not. | 
had acceſs, This gentleman has beſides, in a vari- 
ety of reſpects, aſſiſted me in my enquiries with a 
cheerfulneſs and liberality of ſentiment which has 
laid me under particular obligations. From the re- 


volution, the authors conſulted are Harris's Life of , 


King William, Dalrymple's Memoirs, Burnet, 
Boyer's Life of Queen Anne, Boulter's Letters, the 
; addreſſes of Lucas to the free citizens of Dublin | 


PRE FAC 2. „ 


| and; the-records.-of the. lords: and commons- 
| the Iriſh and the Britiſn parliament. T 


tion derived from them and from the ſtatutes, at ; 
large was not confined; to this period. Mr, O Hal- 


| loran was ſo kind as to give me a particular aceount 


of the cauſes and other Yam ym attending the 
commotion of the white boys: 1 have had recourſe 


W to other lights beſides, theſe. mentioned, \clpecially, 


thoſe which relate. to the r of e cor 


1 tion. STS : 1 1 IE ee 


Norstuo i in i tha avril the h vill Fen 


| ſo much pain to the benevolent: reader as the ſeries 
| of inhuman treatment to which the natives were ex- 
| poſed from the rapacity of the Engliſh adventurers. 
The manner in which the reformation was con- 

ducted and, ſubſequent. hardſhips they endured on 
account of their religion, gave them ſtill greater 

reaſon to complain. The light in which the deſigns, 
the actions and the diſtteſſes of the Roman Catho- 
lics, from the time of Queen Elizabeth, are here 
| viewed, differs eſſentially from that in which they 
| have been placed by the generality of Proteſtant 
hiſtorians. In the mind of the author, it is the fruit: 


of conviction and of ſentiment ariſing from facts 


| which he does not heſitate to affirm are indubitably 


authentic. He truſts that in theſe days not more 


| gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed. by. efforts of patriotiſm than 
by the genuine ſpirit of toleration which has begun 


in this kingdom and is likely univerſally to prevail, 
he will, in this matter, be approved by his fello 


1 Proteſtants. It would give him exquiſite pleaſure, 
if in doing juſtice to truth and to his on 
e he were to be. inſtru 


nental in promoting 
the 


* 


n 4 K = 
the intereſt of a ſet of men who, both Rep reſpe; to 
their religious and civil rights, have, until oe late, 


| _  Iaboured'under intolerable oppreſſion. 


Bio quite uncertain with reſpect to he ſuc- | 
eeſs of theſe letters which could not be printed but 
at a conſiderable expence; prudence obliged me to 
endeavour" to ſecure the ſale of ſuch a number of 
copies as would indemnify” me. In ſpeaking of the 
encouragement I have been honoured with ſo far 
exceeding my moſt ſanguine expectations, I find 
myſelf quite at a loſs to expreſs my "gratitude. 
Every individual of the annexed very numerous and 
reſpectable liſt, eſpecially thoſe who were ſo kind as 
to diſtribute-my propoſals and take in ſubſcriptions, | 
is entitled to my thanks. The returns of ſome of 
my friends were ſo remarkable as to call for my 
particular acknowlegements. Of this number are 
Lord Charlemont, Colonel James Stewart, Thomas 
Hamilton Eſq; Colonel Pedder, Mr. Luke Teeling, 
the Rev. Mr. Chriſtie and the Rev. Mr. Hamil- 
ton of Waterford. The names contained in their 
liſts alone amount to nearly ſix hundred. It is im- 
poſſible for me ever to forget the unremitting offices 
of kindneſs done me by Colonel Stewart. To ac- 
knowledge thus publicly my obligations to a gen- 
tleman ſo diſtinguiſned by his private and by his 
public virtues, is not more highly Feine to my n 
ſenſe of gratitude than to my ambition 
lx proportion to the countenance with which this 
wor has been hitherto favoured by the public, Tam | 
anxious for it's ſucceſs. If it is received with appro # 
bation, I may flatter myſelf with the hope that it 
8 not be quite PRO” With ſilent, but re- 
ſpectful 


3 e P R E F A 0 E. „ „ 
| ſpeatful folicitude I wait for the judgment of my 
countrymen. Should it be favourable, I ſhall be 
highly gratified, if it is againſt me, there is a 
ſource of ſatisfaction of which nothing can deprive 
me, a conſciouſneſs of the rectitude of my inten- 
tions. N 23 


* 
0 
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Strabane, 
May 23, 1783. 
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Adair, 2 Pall- 
Mall, London 
Blayney Adair, efq; Beſliccna 


Hon. Cole Hamilton, capt. Gor- 


tin volunteers, 2 copies - 
Andrew Alexander, Newtown- 
limavady, efq; 


Hugh VEDIC, eſq; Lawyers 


0 
Rev. Flaws Allen, . 
Mr. James Armſtrong, A. B. 
Killybeggs 


Will. Adair, Balyminittra | 


 Edw. Agnew, New. lodge 
Will. Agnew, Craiggs 


John Allen, Springmount _ 


Michael Andrews 
Pg, Armſtrong, eſq; Liſgol 7 
tev. Jonathan Abraham 
| John Anketell. A. M 
Capt. Armſtrong. Derry 


James Acheſon, eſq; capt. L: Der- 


artillery 
ames Archbold, eſq; 
ill. Robert Adair, eſq; Lough- 
armore 


Merv Archdale, eſq; Ferma- 


. _ nag 

Lieut. Will. Armſtrong, Ballin- 

_ * drate | 

Richmond Allen, eſa; 

Mr Will. Archer, Fiaford 
ohn Adams, Donaghadee 
omas Adams, ditto 


John Allen, merchant, Wa- 
terford 


John Allen, ditto, Roſs 
Venn Adamſon 


Me: * Aria 


„ Dublin | 
John Anderſon,” onaghedy 
Andrew Alexander, attor- 
ney, L: Derry „ 
ohn A ditto 
ohn Anderſon, ſtudent 
Archibald Allen, Strabane 
_-— volunteers 
Archibald Armſtrong, capt. | 
firſt rage: es y rangers 
Henry Alcock, e : 
Will. Alcock, Pa, | 


Henry Will. Alcock, eſq; . 
| Lieut! Col. Agnew e 


James Alexander, * 2 copies ; 
Rev. Andrew Alexander, A.M. 


Urney 
Robert Alexander, eſq; L. Derry 


Rev. James Archibald, B. N, 
Cook ſtown. 


Jobn Aickin, eſq; Lawyers corps 


Anthony Atkinſon, eſq; 2 


Francis Armftead, efq; ditto 
Rev. Mr. Adair, Trin, Col. Dub, 


Alex Allen, eſq; Crumlin near. 
Dublin 


Capt Arthur Chickeſter Allen, 
bee volunteers 


B 
Earl of Briſtol as 
Right Hon. Lord Salmen“ 
Sir John Blackwood, bart. 


James Browne, efq; Charlton, 


Kent, 6 copies 
Edward Brice, eſq; London, 2 
copies 


Ri ke IM Sir John Blaquiere, 
Right "lbs. W. = Burgh, 


X11 


Right Hon. Sir Arthur Brook, 
„ 

Lieut. Gen. Baugh 

Right Hon. W. Brownlow, M. P. 

Mrs. Brownlow 

Right Hon John Beresford 

- Alex. Boyd, eſq; Lawyers GO 
75 Batly, eſq; ditto 
Il Betty, eſq; ditto 

Will. Burroughs, eſq; ditto 

Sam. Brown, eſq; Faſt. 1 0 
volunteers | 

Mr. Sam Brown, ditto 

5 . Brown, attorney 

enry Bryan Trilick vo- 

7 lunteers 

John Huchanan firſt L: Derry 


volunteers 


James Blair, ſurgeon, Ra- | 


phoe volunteers 


Joſeph Barclay, Ballyboſey 


ames Browne, Shilvoden 
avid Bleakley, Armvale 
Robert Boyd, London 


John Bellew, an, Stra- 


ane 


Will. Barret, eſq; 


Rev. James Brown, chaplain, 


Connor volunteers 
Adjutant John Birnie, Edenduff- 
carrick rangers 


George Brown, M. D. Ballymena 


Rev James Bryſon, A. M. chap- 
lain, Belfaſt firſt volunteer com. 


Ezekiel Davis Boyd, eſq; Bally- 


calile 


Samuel Briſtow, eſq; colleQor of 


Coleraine 
Thomas Burgh, elq; 
John Ball eſq; 
Anthony Blackbourne, eſa; 


Rev. Will, Bingham, Redemon 


Samuel Briſtow, eſq; Antrim 
Mr. John Bailie, Clunelenan, 2 
copies | 
Hugh Bovle 
trick Bian 
_ «Walter Byrne 


* 


113 SUBSCRIBERS NAME S. 


Mr. John Brett 
James Brett 
Will Browne 
John Browne 
homas Browne 
ohn Barclay 
5 Bird, 2 copies 
Edmond Beaſiy 
Will. Bell, Dublin 
Dennis Blake, eſq; Well Parks 
Galway ; 


Walter Blake, eſq; Dublin 


Dr Browne, Tuam 


Thomas Braughall, eſq; 
Will Bourke, eſq; 
Gregory Byrne, eſq; 


Rev, Dr. Henry Barnard 
Henry Vaughan Brook, eſq; 


Will. Bailie, eſq; firſt Tyrone re- 
giment a 

Capt Humphry Bell, ditto 

Will. Burton, eſq; co. Carlow 


Meſſrs Bell and Medlicot 


Rev, Robert Beatty, A. M. vicar 

gen. of the dioceſe of Ardagh 
Rev. Rich. Butler, Caſtleblayney | 
Thomas Barnard, eſq; 


Rev. Will Brace. Dublin 
Ballyafton book elub 


Mr. Henry Beatty, Donaghadee 
John Browne, merchant, 
- Waterford. 
Will. Broddle, ditto, Roſs 
Joſeph Braddle, ditto, Roſs 
| Will Bell, ditto, Waterford 
| Wl Boyle, Belfaſt 0 
Robert: Bradſhaw, ditto 
Benjamin Braddel] 
ohn Barron, Kirmevyy _ 
Toa Burden, cornet Belfaſt 
light troop ; 
John Barclay, linen draper 
Lambe 
Leonard Bullmer, Liſburn 
John Bolton, ditto 
Arthur Blair, Strabane 
James Barber, firſt lieut. 
Longford lodge n 
45 


$UBSCRIBERS: NAMES, 


Mr. John Barnet. nets; 
Robert Bell, ſurgeon, Newry 
— Barclay, Strabane 

Samuel Black, Crumlin, near 
Dublin | 
James Boyle, Drumquin 

Robert Irvine 
Major Boiſragon, Donaghadee 
Will Blacker, eſq; Drogheda 
oſeph Boyd, eſq; Roſs 
v. Will. Briſtow, Belfaſt _ 

Major Burden, firſt Ulſter regt. 

Sir Thomas Bell, knt. M. D. 

Hon, J. Bourke | 

John Binns, eſq; | 

Rev. Iſaac Barr 3 

Thomas Benſon, eſq; Newry 

Rev Sam. Barber, Rathfryland 

Rev. Mr. Brooks 

Martin Brownlow, eſq; _ 

Rev. John Beſt, Strabane 

Meſſrs. Beattie, Dublin 

David Bell, eſq; Newry 


| — Billing, efq, Lawyers corps 


Benjamin Ball, eſq; ditto | 
Arthur Browne, J. F. T. C. D. 
ditto 


John Boordman, eſq; ditto 
Beresford Burſton, eſq; ditto 
Thomas Bowen, eſq; ditto 
Rev. Robert Black, Dromore 


Miſs Batterſby, Charlton, Kent 


Capt Alex. Boyle, Kirliſh Lodge 
2 copies | 8 


C 
General the Earl of Charlemont 
6 copies LES 
Right Hon. Lord Caſtleftewart 
Lord Viſcount Carlow 
Henry Cope, eſq; M. P. 
Right Hon. Will 
ingham | 
Robert Clements, eſq; M. P. co, 
DDr ⁵æ . 
Andrew Caldwell, eſq; M. P. 
Richard Charlton, eſq; lieut. col. 
firſt Tyrone regt. 


Burton Cun- 


X11- 
* Will. Charlton, enſign, 
ditt oe 

Mr. James Cook, enſign, ditto 

John Church, eſq; attorney 

Mr. David Campbell, Omagh 

Mr. Thomas Crawford, Lawyers 
Corps 5A 65? 

Richard Coane, eſq; ditto _ 
Bans 1 Clarke, A. M. Tam- 

aght 


Rev. Joſeph Chambers, A. M. 


* Magherafelt f 


John Caldwell. M. D. ditto 


Capt. Robert Campbell, Glor. 


mem. battalion. 
Rev James Cuming, chaplain 
Ahoghill volunteers 


Rev. Robert Chriſtie, chaplain 


Cullybakey volunteers 


Mir. John Coulter, Edenduffcar- 


rick rangers 
Joſeph Courtney, Caſtle- 
dawſon light troop 
- Sampſon Courtney, Bally- 
mena Sti 
Samuel Cuming, Keady 
Matthew Char 5 London 
George Crozier, Banbridge 
_ volunteers 
Will. Crozier, attorney 
James Cowan, Ballylintogh 
Robert Chirmſide, apot 
cary, Portaferry 
Alex Crawford _ | 
Will. Coningham, adjutant, 
L: Derry apprentice boys 
John Caldwell, apothecary; 
Augher f 
James Conolly 
Andrew Colgan 
John Clinton 
Richard Croſs 
Henry Caddell 
Samuel Coulter | 
. Joſeph Coulter: 210.3 
10 n Crawford, Cherry- 
va 5 BP 3 


Mr: 


5 Matthew Corbally, ef 


Mr. Will. Campbell, Stewartſ- 
ton volunteers | 195 
- Robert Campble 5 
2 G 
n e merchant 
lin 4 


John Courtney, merchant 
a Waterfod 
Wentworth Cavanagh, mer- 
chant, Roſs 
John Chambers, Dublin 
Alexander Clarke, Dublin 
Robert Carſon, Belfaſt 
John Campbell, Belfaſt 
ames Campbell, land ſur- 
veyor near Omagh | 
William Eaton Ca beck | 
Charles Carrothers : 
—— Church 
: vel Collins 
ohn Cowan 
illiam Cofgrave 
Joſin Campbell _ 
Jas. Caldwell, Moneymore 
James Crawford, jun. Do- 
negal 
David Crawford, ſurgeon 
N oſeph Chapman, Liſburn 
vid Clarke, Dublin 
Robert Carſon, Sirabane 
ohn Coffy, Saintfield 
hn Chambers, Lifford 
lachy Connor, merchant 
Dublin 
Will. Crawford, merchant 
Strabane © 
e Cuningham, eſq; Green- 
a 
. John Coleman, Ahoghill 


LT 
u ampHdie, ; ve 
—f Crawford of * 
addel Cuningham, eſq; Belfaſt 
George Cairns, eſq; capt. 2 
*company Fintona volunteers 
Val. Connor, eſq; 
John Comerſord, eſq; 


James Carliſle, 


8 BSCRIBERS NAMES 


Michael Coſgrave, eſq; e 
Robert Caddell, eſſ _ 
Edward Carren, ent. Dundalk 


Rev. James Hamilton Clewlow 
125 Crawford, eſ n 
ev. Thomas Craddock 
Andrew Caldwell, eſq; M. P. 
James Cuffe, eſq; cou 0 Mayo 
James Cauheld, eſq; fi Tyrone 
k. 


c William Conyngham, eſq; M. w_ 


Spring Hill 


Rey. Arthur Champeny 


John Campble, Carrickma- 
croſs 
ames Cochran, Ballywalter 
r Caulfield, R. C. 
James Crombie, Belfaſt 
r. Craddock, Pat. library 
Mr. Clarke, Ardfiraw 
Joſeph Coulter, Newtown 
Stewart | 
Will Campbell, Armagh 
Rob. Caldwell, T ullybrook 
Will. Cluft, efq; 


Enſign George Carruth, firſt * | 


rone regt. | 
Lieut. Gabriel Cornwall, ditto 
Lieut. John Crozier, ditto 7 
Lieut. And, Crawſord, Lough- 
5 ar bat. 7 
aul Canning, 
Robert Cafes, „ 85 
Rob. Shapland Carew, ofa; 1 P. 
John Congrave, jun. eſq; 
Thomas Chriſtmas, eſq; 
John Cliſpe, eſq; © 
Robert Corbet, eſ : 
Robert Carpenter, eſqʒ furveyor 7 
of Roſs 
Alex. Colhoun, eſa; Omagh 
Henry Crofton, eſq; 3 
Nicholas Cromme lin, 1 
John Cromie, eſq; s 
Alex. Crokthank ,eſq; M. P. 
lohn Cuppage, eſq; Lurgan . _. 
Rich, Cowan, 6h Lifford 
Newry 
Henry 


c 


Henry Chaigneau, wy" 5 oy 
Robert: Crone, eſq; ditto 
Dan. Chambers, elq; capt. Leck 


volunteers 


pies 


John N . London, 4 co- 


. „ M. 7. 
Lord Viſcount Deveſci 
Lord Delvin 

5 Bowes Daly; ein co. Gal- 


rs Dawſon, ef 


Derry 
Lieut. col. Francis qi 00. | 


Rev. Alex. Duke, Sligo 
Capt. Adam Dickey,” Randleſ- 


town volunteers 


Capt- Charles Dickey, Randlef- 


town ditto 


Capt. John Dickey, Cullybackey | 


volunteers 


Ca 
ane volunteers 

Capt. James Dickey, Edenduff- 

© carrick rangers 

Thomas Dickey, elq; Hillhead 
Ballimena  ' 

| Lieyt: John Daviſon, brd royal 
3 volunteers 

uintin Dick, eſq; Loden 


r. Sam. Denny, merchant Stra- 
bane 
James Daviſon, A. M Bal- 
lynees 
Taos Deniſon, Vinter 
Corke 
Henry De lap 


George Douglas, 'bookſel 
ler, a cee 
Jean Donnaghoe ' © 
John Douglas, Dublin 7 
James Dobbin 
Charles Dobbs, 
Waterford 
Tohn Davis, (oor ol 
David Dun, Belfaſt 
W. Bruce Dunn 


JB/S/CRIB, ERS NAM ES. 


Nerv. 


William Duffin, Brough- | 


Donaghadee 
Tg | 


Anthony Dwyer, eſas 


100" 
Mr. Will. Darby, linen draper 
| iſpurn 
Will Dillon; j jun. Liſburn 
Munro Denning, watchma- 
ker, S$trabane 
John Deery, Strabane 
James Dinwiddie, Dublin 
Robert Dyas, 3 
Joſeph 3 A.” M. 
1 Wee 


* 


2 copies 
Doctor — Dublin 
Owen Dermott, eſq;. 
Anthony Dermott, eſq; 


Francis Dermott, eſa; 


Patrick Deaſe, eſa; ED 

Peter Dillon, el 

Rev. Mr. Dixon 

Joba Damer, eſq; | | 
ev. John Davis, Caftleblayney 

Major Charles Duffen, Dungan- 
non battalion 

Rev. W. 8. Dickſon, Portaferry 


Rev John Davis, Newry 


Daniel Delacherois, eſq; 


Rey, William Downs 


Rev. Robert Drapes 
Hannibal William Dobbin, 0 | 


John Drake, eſq; 


Simon Digby, elq; 
Rey Dean William bun 


Robert Dillon, eſqʒ 


John Dunn, eſq; 

John Dixon, D. 

Rev. Mr Delap, Omagh 
Samuel Dickſon, eſq; Lodge 
Rev. Bernard Doran, Trummery 


John Dorcy, eſq; Lawyers 2 | 


| John Jonnfon Doren,» 


ditto | F593 
John Dillon, eſq; ditto | 
Henry Duquery, eſq; King's | 
council ditto | 


Right 


3 


AS 


. — 
+ T 4 
- PPC 3 


Daniel 


- — Faſtwood, ' 
Mrs. Ellis | 
Charles Echlin, eſq; Echlinville 


Rev. 


Ro 
Right Hon. Lord Robe! 


Major Char Edmovitone, North 


e Carrickſergys Is 


Colone] Elliot | 
Nath. Edie, 'eſq; capt. Douglas 


volunteers 


Lieutenant James Edmoneſtone, 


e e volunteers 
les, eſq; Fintona 2 co- 


Richard Elliot, eſq; 


Mr. Joſeph Ekan, merchant, 


Coleraine 


Samuel Elly, merchant, Roſs 


ohn Ewing, Belfaft | _ 
ohn Ewing, mercht. _ 
Patrick Egan, ditto, Armag| 
ou Eley, Liſburn 
ichard Euſtace, 'Lurgan 


25 Evans, Dublin 


| Miſs EQor, Strabane, 2 copies 


Nicholas Evans, eſq; Dublin 


James Evans, eſq; capt. Orior 


light infantry 
John, Everard, eſq; Richmond 


illiam Ellis, eſq; Ward houſe 


near Ballyſhannon - 


| Rev. Dr. Enfield; Warrington © 
Richard ING | oy, Lawyers 


_ corps 
ill.. A. B. Croſ- 
we $-town _ 


Lord RT | 
Lord Fin ge 


Right Hon. James Forteſcve, 


county Louth. 


| {obo Firzgibboo, ec N. P. 


Flood, eſq; M. P. 


+ Mr. James Fulton, Liſburn - 


enry Falls, 2 
volunteers _ 


| SUBSCRIBERS NAMES: 


* John Forſ + „Ballynure 
_ Fryt ers corps 
obert Faucett, meree 
e John Faber: nn ft 
| Thomas Fulton - 
Dominick Frenen 
Gerald Fitzimon 55 
Lewis Farquharſon _ 
Ho Fulton, merchant, L. 
Patrick | Fleming, merchant, 
Strabane 
John Fleming, bookſeller, 
Drogheda 
William F aleonbridge | 
Anthony French, e 
Roſs 
James Fer rguſon, Belfaſt 
Will. Fiel , 


Richard Fulton, Liban 3 
ames Fleming, Strabane 


mond Flanagan, L: De 
Win. Forreſter, ef; _ | Y 


Thomas F — capt. Augh- 3 | 


nacloy volunteers 
Rey. Will. Fleming 
Michael Finicane, eſq; M. DD. | 
| Hons | 
as. Bogle French, eſq; London 
ohn | Ferguſon,  eſq; captain 
L: Derry volunteers 
Henn Farrel, egg - | 
Frederick F rench, eſq; Queen's 
County 
Will Power French, ele county 
Galway | 


Major Ferrier | 


* Phil. Fletcher, Mount Plea- 
ant 

ohn Thomas Foſter, ef co. 
J Louth _ Sat 
Rev. Will. Foſter, Urney 

Rev. WIII. F denen near a anc 

walter | . 

Rev. Dr, Pill 

Rev. Archdeacon Flury 
Edward Fitzgerald, eſq; 
Will. a F inly, LY 


jamin 


Benjamin Fenton, eſq; Strabane 
Mes F erguſon, e q; Derry 
goons Ferguſon, Burt 
orcas Ferguſon, ditto 


Rev. 
Miſs 


& Robert French, eſq; Lawyers 


. corps 2 
Richard Fi itton, elq 
I CO F rizzel, 


Jobn gy 7 Pong eſq; M. P. ditto 
rancis Featherſtone, eſq; ditto 
Will. Fleming eſq; 


Cork. 


; FE 22 Fitzgerald, eſq; artil- 
1 e corps 
will t Foſter, eſq; Lawyers 


= corps 
1 An Ferguſon, Way, Dublin 
Mir. Peter Frith, Armagh | 


"x. 
Right Hon. Luke Gardiner 


3 Cäpt Hamilton Gorges, Ratoath ; 


volunteers, 4 __ 

Counſellor Gheoghe 

Doherty Gorman, 

Stafford Gorman, 
mount 


2 ary 


Broom- 


Z Robert Given, efq; Coleraine 


Mr. James Galbraith, attorney 
2 John Guynn, Strabane VO» 
lunteers, 2 copies 
Will. Galt, for the gs 
book club | 
| Peter Graham _ 
Barth, Golding, London 
John Given 
Charles Grey, merchant 
L:Derry 
Will. Getty, Strangford - 
po Gault, Coleraine 
ame: Glaſco, Omagh 


Thomas Greer, jun. 
Alex. Gilmore, Sligo 
Joſeph Grubb, linen draper 

Liſburn 0 

Will. Subs, Knockeairn 
David Grey | | 

Vor. 5 


eſq; Lawyers | 


Daniel Gaug an, eſq; 


$UBSCRIBERS NAMES. FB 


Mr. John Gordon, Newry z co. 


Andrew Gamble, merchant | 
tra | 
| 1557 Gregg, Knockcairn 
11. Gregg, merchant _ 
Alex. ee 
n Glenny, Ne 

Wa Glenny, — | 
Jologh 6 Gor on, bookſeller 
, 6 copies 


Nicholas Graham, 
Francis Graham, oh 
Patrick Gordon, eſſ __ 
Miſs Eliza Gordon, Duadalk 
Amyas Griffith, eſq; Belfaſt 
Lieut. Robt Glaſgow, firſt Ty- 
rone regt. 
Rev. Alex. Goudy, Donaghadee 
Joſeph Gray 
John Gibſon, Crumlin 
Robe Glaſſcott, eſq; | 
obert Given, jun. eſq; Cole- 
raine . 
James Galbraith, eſq; Raſcavy 
ohn Greer, eſq; Lurgan 
ill. Glaſcock, eſq; Lawyers 
corps 
Francis Will. Green, elq; Crums | 
lin near Dublin 


Earl of Howth 
Hon Baron: Hamilton 
Sir Hugh Hill, Bart 
La amilton, eſq; Brownhall 
on. Miſs Hamilton, Dublin 
Alex. Haliday, efq; M. D. | 
Jas. Hamilton, eſq; major Stra- 
bane battalion 
Hon. Cole Hamilton, capt. Gor- 
tin volunteers, 2 Copies 
Kennedy Henderſon, eſq; Capt. 
Laughinſhillin volunteers 
=_ amilton, eſq; Strabane 
ames Hamilton, eſq; attorney 
Thomas 


R 
* * 
þ 3 1 


— — _ 


— 
— — . e Is 3" 1 GL Pn te W ——— 


my - KB — rrrud =onyy oes — . vote 
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ili SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Thomas Hamilton, 9, oy Strabane 


Will. Hamilton. ef 


; 
Gorge Hamilton, hay Wo Ty- 
rone battalion 
Deſpard Hum 23 
Me. Archibal Len, Lian 


a * 0 Hemphill, Surgeon 
ward Hops. Ballymena 
Jon Hill, Hillmount 
harles Hyndman, innkeep- 
er Ballymena 


Thomas Hurdman, Relfaſt 


ohn Hops, jun Gracehill 

* nl wot AM 

Edward Humphrey 

Arthur Hawthorne 
Will. Holmes, merchant 
Coleraine 

Nathaniel Hunter jun. 

Hugh Hamill, jun. 

Francis Higgins 


Will. Hamilton, Tullybogg 


volunteers 
Will. Hughs. jun. Wexford 
Will. Hull. Donaghadee 
Edward Howes, jun. mer- 
chant Waterford 
Henry Hutton, Dublin 


. 


Francis Hamilton, Belfaſt 


John Hamilton, Belfaſt 
John Holmes, Belfaſt 
ames Holmes, Belfaſt 

Jac Hancock, jun. Liſburn 


—Hawilton, fur eon, Derry 


ohn Hood lan ſurveyor 


. 


ſhannon 
Andrew Hume, Balvile 


| Jokn Hancock, linen draper 
Ante Liſburn 


Liſburn 
Edw. Ho 
Samuel ill, ditto Liſburn 

- Jam, Haſtings, Liſburn 


N 


m ene attorney Liſ- 


2 


Cece & 3 
$277 7 * 


vid Henderſon, Bally- 


7M Henry Herron, ſurgeon 
Strabane n NE bat. 


Will. Hobbs, eſq; _ 
Thomas Hearn, M. D. 
Alderman James Henry, WP? 
Mr. Hugh Haſlet, mercht. Belfaft 
ames Haſlet, merchant 
| Joſeph Hall, Lurgan 
ohn Harvey, L:Derry 
Will. Harkneſs, merchant, 
e Dubin - 
Capt. James Hill, firſt Portglen- 
one volunteers 
Lieut Will. Hunter, Dunmurry 
volunteers 
ames Hall, eſq; Enniſkillen 
oſeph Hardy, eſq; Cloverhill 
ames Hamil). eſq; capt. Cole- 
raine battalion | 
John Haltridge, gent. Coleraine 


James Hamilton, eſq; near Bel- 


faſt 


Roger Harriſon, ef 


Maſter Thomas Hull, Bangor | 


Rev. George Harris 


ew odges 
Robert Hazlet, 4. H firſt 


chaplain, Coleraine bat. 
David Harvey 5 
Mr. Harold 
Dean Hamilton, Armagh | 
ames Hamilton, Kildroſs 
oſes Hogg 
Edmund Hamilton 
Nicholas Hamilton 
Ralph Higgenbothom 
as, Hamilton, Waterford 
rancis Hutcheſon, Liſburn 
Adam Harvey, Strabane 
* Harvey, Mallinhall 
Hawkey, Dundalk 
Lawrence Harman Harman, eſq; 
county Longford 


Will Harriſon, eſq; | 
Sir Henry Hartſtong, bart, co. 


Limerick 


John Hewitt, eſq; 
Mrs Catharine Huddart | 
Lieut. James Hammerſly, Lough- 


Will. 


Will. Hamilton, eſq; attorneß 
Hugh Hamilton, merchant Dub- 
lin | 2855 
Hepry Hauę hton, FE eſc 
He Heyland. eſq; X 
Robert Hamilton, elq; Dublin 
oſeph Hoare, eſq; | 
ames Hartley, e a; 
ofiah George Hort, eſq; 
. Houſton, Donegal 
Ea Hamilton, eſq; ; Monaghan 
ugh Hamilton, elch Balhyna⸗ 
Hin! 
Ed w. Hart, eſq; Mariborouah 
Will. Hamilton, eſq; Lawyers 
corps 
John Heard, eſq; ſolicitor ca- 
ſual, rev. 


I Edward Hudſon, BY Lawyers 


corps 

Will. Hudſon, eſq; ditto” | 
Michael Harris, eſq; ditto 
John Percival Boom eſq; ditto 


E | ohn Hunt, eſt Fi ditto 
| Joſe h Huban eſq; ditto 


dly Huſſey. eq; ditto _ 
Mn" Hamilton, * N 


Ee 8 
Right Hon. Richard Melos, 
Coleraine 


Col. Irvine, Lotherſtown volun- 


EL | teers, 4 copies 

= Thomas Morris Jones, eſq; col. 
: glorious memory battalion _. 
Francis Lewis Irwin, eſq; 'Tan 
rego 

Henry Irwin, eſq; Streamſtown 


corps 


Tyrone regt. 

Jo Jacob, eſq; 
atthew Jacob, eſq; 

Mrs. Letitia Jones 

iſs Jones 5 

Capt. Robert Johnſton, Dun- 
murry volunteers 


Lieut 


Thomas Jackſon, eſj; 
| Edward Jones, eſq; Notwan' 


'S | Charles Johnſton, eſq; Lawyers 
= John Johnſton, eſq; W firſt 


SUBSCRIBERS HA 


Enſign Will. Johnſton * ry 


volunteers 


Cayley feen . 


Arthur Johnſton, 


homas , fi 


Tyrone regt. 


groove 


Capt. Henry Irvine 


Thomas Jamefon, eſq; _ „ 


Lieut. Will. Jones, Lambeg vos | 


lunteers | 
Richard Jones, eſq; eme 
corps 
Will. wy AO eſq; Cork 
Rev. Francis Johnſton 
Rob. Jackſon, ce red 
bartalion, Ulſter regt 
John Irwin, Clogher 
Will. Johnſton, Fivemile- 
town 
Mr. John Johnſton, Drinan 
N John Johnſton, Edenduff- 
cearrick rangers 
ohn Johnſton, Woodrale 
John 8 Las 
Henry Joy, jun. Belf; 
1 Ger 4137, Belfaf * 
Davi Jong metcht. Waters 
+ ax 
Thomas Jones, O's: R 
Henry Jackſon, Dublin 
Samuel Jameſon; Belleville 
Robert ohnſton, Killeter 
Rob. Jamiſon, jun. Strabane 
Andrew Jenk ns, Strabane 
$0 en 


wa, George Jardine, profeſſor 


of Philoſophy, College of . 


Glaſgow 
Bs Johnfton, Edenvale | 


| Ear! of Kingſton 
Lord Viſcount Kok 
Lord D 


3 f 


B 2 „ 


"2 . x 
4 - 
: 
2 Fo 
4 "= 


% 


1 * 
g 7 — % 


Right Hon. Hen King, 7 Sligo 


Hon. Tho. Knox, M. P. Dun- 
geannon 

Charles King, eſq; M. P. Fard- 

- roſs, _ ü 

Lord Killeen 


Col. George Knox. prehen 
Geo. Knox, rector _— h DD. 
George Keys, eſq; ca Jonegal 
battalion 
Will. Knox, eſq; Kilcaddan 
Mr. Robert 
Charles Keys, attorney 
John Kelſo, W an 
ohn Kennier, Greenfiel: 
obert Kennedy 
Will. 217 mer. Coleraine 
T Franc Kel | 
Francis Kindelan | 
| on Gorman K. 
John Keogh 
Will. Kelly 
Robert Kent 


Alex Kavannagh, Wexford | 


| Cog Keough merchant, 


ames Kennedy, Dublin 
John Kyle, Camniſh 


helix Kirk, mathematician, | 


Lifford 
Thomas Kirwan, — 
Mrs Kennedy 
Richard Ker, eſq; | 
David Ker, eſq; ; 
Will Kirk, eld ſurveyor | | 
Mrs King „ 
7505 Knox, eſg; ; 
. . 15 D Granard 
obert Kyle, e onaghs 
Richard Kearney, Gor: 1 | 
ames Kearney 
rancis King, eſq; 
Rev. Sam earns, A. B. piow⸗ 
eee 
omas Kennedy, Downe 
Will. Knox, Dumbo 


FP ames Knox 


ill, 18 Giriand * 


. Michae 
James Kirwan, eſq; Lawyers : 


12 Leſlie, eſq; 


„„  $UBSCRIBERS NAMES. 
Rev. Arthur Kyle, Coleraine 


James Ker, Clogherny _ 
Miſs Martha Knox 
Lieut John Kinley, Liſburn, Fu- 
fileers _ 
Maſter * 2 Dunbar 
Kelly, eſt; 


corps : 
Martin Kirwan, eſq; ditto _ 


Fa Edward King, eſq; M. P. ditto. 
err, merchant, | 


Samuel Croker King, eſq; 
Mrs —_ FOTO; Kent 


2 
| The Duke of Leinſter 


Hon Juſtice Lill 

Colonel Lyon 

John Leland, eſq; Lawyers 

Lawſon, eſq; major, 3 
rone battalion 

Rev. 15 Liſter 


oby Lindſay, chap. nl | A | 


mena volunteers 

John Law 

Colin Lindſay, Dundalk 

Thomas Leech 

3 Lowry | ; 
ichard Leſsley, Strabane 

Samuel Levingſton, Clare 

Will. Law, Caſtletown 


Major James Lendrick, gore 


memory, battalion 
Charles Lewis, eſc London 
eſliehill 
- ich 5 d, . 2 
am. e, eiq; capt Cc 
99 bat. b 


Will. Lecky, eſq; 1255 on vo- 3 | 


lunteers 
Will Legg, eſq; 
Mr. James Love, Crankill 
Thomas Lorimer 


Coleraine 


Oliver Leech, Lieut. ww 
-_ volunteers 


Patrick Long 


of Ly L 
Wy 


oO „ ya ty PAM — — 


2 


— — r 


hn 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES _ 


Mr, Robert N 
David 8 } Currigns 
Thomas Lyons, Bel 
James Lecky, merch. Dublin 
James Ledlie, Coagh volun- 
teers ? 
' George Ledlie, ditto. 57 
Arthur Luſk, Ballywalter 
Will Lemon, Donaghadee . 
* Lanphier, mercht. Roſs 
Richard Litton 0 
Samuel Law, Caſtlewillan 


Alex. Laurence, merchant, 


Coleraine 


; Alex Leney, 4. B. Crum- 


lin near Dublin 


3 | * — Lindſay, eſq; firſt Tyrone | 


; : Lieut Sainel Lale. hilt Ty one 


Simon — Cray 7 M. D.. 


3 Thomas I anphier, 5 
Will. Latham, eſ n 
EKRight Hon. Lady Down ger, 


ngford 


ERNobert Lowry, eſq; 


Hugh Lyle, eſq; 5 | 

S | ha Law, elq; M. D Lurgan 
ichard Longfield, eſq; MH. P. 
Lawyers co 


1 Town ly n eſq; ditto 


7 1 | 
1 Hon Major Gen James Murray 
Alex. Montgomery, eſq; M P. co. 


Cavan 


8 Nath. Montgomery, eſq M. P. 
Lieut Col. James M'Clintock, 


Trintaugh 
Col. Rob. MClintock, ore 


3 | Rainey Maxwell, eſa; Drumbo, 


=_ les 

2 | Jo Gas eſq; Drumecar, 
james Maxwell, eſq; Caſtlegolan 
= Mr. Peter M. Donagh, attorney 
Will, M\Neill, ne muy, | 


Mr. John Maxwell, lieut. Glen- 


wood forreſters 
Sam. Morton, Strabane vol. 
John Martin, Clogher- vol. 


5 Will. Magill, lieut. firſt Ty- 


rone regt. 
Stuart Mulligan, Attorneys 


Archibald Murray, Valles 


mann 
Sam "Morell, diſtiller A- 
haghil 
Robert Montgomery, Bally- 


mena 
Will. M*Caa, Relaghy 
James M*Cabe, London 
Will. Montgomery, Larne 
Will M Cance, Belfaſt light 
horſe 
s, MClelland, Millmount 
Javid M*Cance 


. M“ William, Banbridge E 


volunteers 
John M'Cance, Mulligan's- 

town 

Dennis M*Carthy, merchant, 

* dere 5 P 
omas M*Quoid 

Will. Nen 

James M' Mullen, chant 
Coleraine - 

1 a] Hallem, Ballym* na- 


Rabert Moor, lieut. Derry 
artillery, 2 copies 
Will. M*Grah | 
Edward Charles Mayne 
Alex, Major | 
flames M*Cowen 
John Merryman 
Jem M*Donnel 
Richard M'Cormick 
Tho. M*Donne], 6 copies 
Mark M Mahon 
Will. Mooney | 
Thomas Magan 
Roger Magennis 
Thomas Mathews 


B 3 Mr. 


; SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 
Mr. Henry McCall 


Patrick Mackay, merchant, 
Dundalk _ 

Toh M*Allaſter | 

| h Murphy, Dublin 

Will. Macormack, Dublin 

Rober Moffet 

Hearty, M*Gowan Donagha- 
ee | 

Dan. M*Kain, ditto 

Samuel Moreland, dittto 

Thomas Magee, ditto. 

Alex M*Gowan, ditto 

Hugh Mͤ'Ilwain, Belfaſt 

| nw; M*Gregor, Glaſgow 
ugh Mon gome 

__ Mathews, Belfaſt 
artholomew Maziere 

Thomas Mackay 

| * M Carthy, Dub» 

| in 

John M*Cance, jun. Dun- 

murry 

Will. Maxwell, apothecary, 
Omagh _ 

Henry Maxwell, ſurgeon, 
ditto 

Abra. M*Cauſland, mercht. 

William M*Maſter, Arch- 

mount, Killead 

Will. Martin, linen draper, 

__ Liſburn 

jam M*Clean, Liſburn 

James Murray, ditto 
ill Maxwell, Drumbo 

Joh M*Crea, Monally 


ohn M*Clenachan, Convoy. 


obert M*Clenachan, Phi- 
ladelphia 


Cuning am MAlpine Stra- 15 


bane 


Blair MClenachan, mer-⸗ 


chant, Philadelphia 
Samue] Moore, 5 
cian Strabane 


| Tohn Maffet, Faranfad 


Robert M*Crea, Glencuſh 


John Myers, Templepark 


Mr. Mathew Meaſe, Gortin 

John Meaſe, ditto = 
Millar, eſq; capt. Dra- 
pers company 4 


Alex Montgomery, Mountchar- 1 


les volunteers I 
Johs M*Mollen, efq; kin g's coun- 3 

cl * 
Col. Conolly M. Cauſand, ad 3 
Ulſter regt. 3 
Eneas Murray, eſq; capt. Peut. 4 

apprentice boys Z 
Charles M'Clenachan, eſq; Law- | 

yers corps j 
Oliver M Cauſland, eſq; major, 


Raphoe battalion . 
— Millignot, 4. M. Rector 4 

Liſſan 3 
Rev. John MCleland, 4 M. 


Theodorus Martin, A. M. 1 
Peter Macmullen | 
Alex M*Comb 
Futt Marſhal 
Hugh M'*Clelland, Armoy 3 
James Maffet L | 
James M*Farlane, Macaf- 11 
uin . 
| Arthur M*Meckan, A. M, 
Downpatrick 
Will MAW 
nyrea | 
hon rew Millar, Lungs 
Dr. M Mullon 
lohn Martin, Caledon 
Will. Moor, Poles © 
ues M*Kenna, Brookind 
Robert M*Ghee 2 
xr Murdock WW. 
enjamin M*Dowel, Dublin 
Will. Moore Moneymore = 
3 _ Marlay 
oyle Moody, Newry 
Mr. 8 Fintona 
ames Malcom, Drumbo 
ill. M*Ghee, Caricklee 


Mr. Marihal, 'Ballymoney, F 


2 * 1 7 ; 
Rev. 


hir, 4. M. Mo- 2 


Rev. Robert M Clure, Annahilt 
Mr. Murray, Cookſtown 


r- Will. Moore, king's court 
3 Mr. Montgomery, Bailie- 
| borough 
Alex. Mercer, Crumlin near 
Dublin | 
1 John Moedy, 4 M. Dublin 
Will. Maxwell, eſq; Strabane 
Alex Macmanus, eſq; major, 
firſt royal regt. volunteers 
Mrs Heiter Macmanus 
Miſs Macmanus „ 
John Macmanus, eſq; Tully- 


tor owan 
| | 2 M*Vitty, eſq; . 
M. Lieut. Robert M Clelland, Ban- 


1 
* 


bridge volunteers 
Michael M Carthy, eſq; Corke 
Daniel M Carthy, eſq; attorney, 
ET 
Bryan M' Sheehy, mercht. Corke 


by Bartholomew M' Naghten, eſq; 
oColeraine 
af. Will. Moor eſq; Moor Lodge 
Neal M*Anulty, gent. Coleraine 
M, Geo Martin, eſq; M. D. Cole- 
1 % raine TE 
lo- Capt. James Moore, B evitt 
= Scan Maine, eſq; 7 4 
George Will. Molyneaux, eſq; 
Lieut. James M'Mordie, Drum- 
| aghliſk 7 5 
ji Lieut. Will M*Conchy, Antrim 
nd Lieut. James M Conchy, Antrim 


XX Miſs Catharine M Clintock 

James Edward Moore, eſq; 

blin Edward Moore, eſq; 

e Patrick MGawran, 2 copies 
Neal M*Neal, eſq; Johnſburgh 
X Daniel M*Neal, eſq; 2 copies 

a Daniel Muſſenden, efq; 


> Alex Montgomery, eſq; M. P. 
< coun y Donegal ' 
ney, John Maxwell, eſq; Aghenis 


1 Will. Moleſworth, eſq; 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Patrick Morgan, Clanduff 
Mr. Marſhal, 4. M Lifford 


rone regt. 


Enſign Anthony McReynolds, 


firſt Tyrone regt. 


Wilt. Malwain, eſq; Lisfenin © 


Thomas Mitchel, eſq; 

Will M*Culloch, ſen. eſq; 

Will. M*Culloch, jun. eſſ ; 

Cn M*Carthy, eſq; Strang» 
or | | 


. 


Miſs Margaret Murray, Armagh 


Alex M*Minn, eſq; Donagha- 
dee 85 

Capt. M Minn, ditto 

Mrs. Moorhead, ditto 


Edward May, eſq; 


Benjamin Morris, eſq; 
Will. Morris, eſq; 
Mrs Moat, Killead EE: 
Will. Mitchell, eſq; inſpeQ. gen. 
of barracks in Irelan : 
John Moore, eſq; 
George Maquay, eſſ _ 
John land Maquay, eſq; 
George Maconchy, eſq; 
Alex McClintock, eſq; 
Miſs M*Culloh, Ballyarton 


Capt. John Malcom, Ballyliflon 


volunteers 
Dr Moody, Dublin 
Dr. Mungan © 
John Martin, eſq; 
Joſeph Meredith, eſq; 
Richard Martin, eſq; 


Capt. John M'Clenachan, Phila- 
1 5 
Geo. M Clenahan, M. D. Conv 


John Macky, eſq; | 
Mrs. Elizabeth M*Cartan 


Will. MCartney, eſq; Murlough 


Miſs Melling, Newry | 
Arthur Macartney, eſq; Lawyers 


corps 


John Macartney, eſq; Lawyers 


mores dep. chief remem. and 
auditor of accounts court of 

exchequer _ > 
Mayne, eſq; Lawyers corps 
| John 


Ii 
Lieut John Maconchy, firſt y- 


. 


John Murphy, eſq; ditto 
aber. * Fo ditto _ 
Thomas Mullock, eſq; ditto 
Mrs. Mercer, Crvmlia near 
Dublin 


Dr. Meaſe, Strabane | 
James Maxwell, eſq; Roſebrook 
Sam, Maxwell, M. P. Armagh 


N 
Sir Edward Newenham, Ent. 
Richard Neville, eſq; M P. 
Edward Newenham, efa; 
Will. Newenham, eſq; Cork 
Mr. Will. Newenham 5 
Norris, ſurgeon, Lon- 
„ | 
Thomas Nevin 
Hugh Nevin 
Rowland Norris 
Napper, merchan 
| Wuerfoid 8 
Nath. Neilſon, Beaumont 
Robt. Neilfon, capt. Stra- 
bane rangers 
Will. Neilſon, Strabane vol. 
N. Neilſon, jun. Strabane 
Miſs Jane Nevin, ! 
David Naſh, eſq, Limericx 
Rev. Moſes Nelſon, Redemon 
Charles Naylor, Roſs 
Robert Nelſon, Omagh 
Will. Nolan, eſq; Galway 


Arthur Noble, eſq; Church Hill 


Adam Noble, eſq; Longfield 
Will. Newport, eſq; 
Simon John Newport, eſq; 
Joſhua Neſpit, eſq; Tillydonnel 
John Nelſon, lg Lawyers corps 
Brett Norton, eſq; ditto 

John Simeon Newport, eſq; ditto 


| ” 

Sir Lucius O'Brien, bart. 

George Ozle, eſq; M. P. county 
- Wexford | 


Cornel. O'Callaghan, eſq; M. P. 


 $SUBSCRISERS NAMES. 


2 Ogle, jun. eſq; 


Charles O, Hara, eſq; Nymphfiela | 
: 6 copies © M | 
John O Donnel, eſq; Attorneys i 


corps | 2 Z 
Mr. James Orr, lieut. firſt Tyrone 
regt. e I 
Owen O'Calloghan, Cullo- Y 


"> woe 1 
John O'Neil, Brakcart 4 
Arthur O'Connel, merchant Z 
Cork i 3 
ohn O'Moylan, ditto, Cork 
ames O'Halloran, apothe- 
. q 
Thomas O'Drynan, Knuck- * 
nemana | 9 
Dennis O' Shine, Killarney 
John Olphert 
ames O'Reilly, jun. 
Alex. Orr, Belfait 
Archibald Ormſton 
0 O'Neil, Liſburn 
obert Orr, Gallony | 
James Orr, adjutant Stra- 
' bane battalion 


Daniel O'Mullan, land ſur- 


: veyor, Ballinahinch _ 
Henry O'Hara, eſq; Harabrook 
Ambroſe O'Rorke, eſq; 
Digby O'Brian, eſq;- 
Patrick O'Donoghan, eſq; Kilroe 
D.] O'Brien, eſq; _ | 
Matthew O'Reilly, eſſ _ 
Rev. Will. Ovins, A. >. Croſby's 


_town | 


x 


Char. O'Neil, Drumeondra 
Will. O'Reilly, eſq; 1 H. 
Charles O'Connor, elq; 
ewry 


aniel 


'Brian, eſq; 


Mrs. Deborab, O'Yonnel, Lime- 


_ rick 
Edward Obre, eſq; Liſburn _ 
Jeffrey, O'Donaghue, eſq; Law- 
yers corps - 
2 O'Hara, eſq: dittc 3 
ugh O'Donnel, eſq; ditto 


John 


q 
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Nicholas Price, eſq; 
Lieut. col. Tho. 
1 neers Cc | 


orps 
Lieut, Will, P 
mud ill. Park, firſt. TINO 


Corke 


4 Ralph Smith, Obre, eſq; Lawyers 


cor 


Thom Orr, cy Dublin 


1 Rig bt Hoe: 1851 Gen. Nabe 
4 — | 
henry Pomeroy, eſq; M. P Stra- 


Mrs. Ponſonby 
bane 


Right Hon. John Ponſonby co. 


ilkenny 


Will. Brab. Ponfonby , eſq; M. P. 
BY Mr. Rob. Neigen attor. 38 


Thomas Parkinſon 
mmer Porter © © 
Michael Plunkett 

James Pillar | 

Will. Penroſe, jun. niercht. 

Waterford 

22 Patterſon, Belfaſt 
 Robert-Patterſon, L.: rt 

Sam Purvoyance, Baltimore 
Michael Parker, printer Sli- 

go, 2 copies 
Edward Peers, Liſburn 
Thomas Potts, Deneight 


bane 
Will. Pollock, mereht. Atto 
James Patton, ditto 
John Henry Purvoyance, 
Baltimore, America 
Robert Patton, Cumber 
James Pollock, Newry 
Thomas Prentice, merch. 


3 Wray Pains eſq; 8 
me- Rich Pennyfeather, eſq; M. F. 
MG James Patterſon, eſq; 
John Page, eſq; 
Stepnen Page, eſq;. 


bdossenfzzxs Names. _ 
nn Herbert Orpen, eſq; M. D. Surgeon Thomas Pollack: 2 


igott, Engi- | 


weod-Forrefters 


Samuel Philips, eſq;_ . 


Rev. James Patten, Balliwillen 
2 Paterſon, A. M. * 
obert Porter, Clough 
Mr. Patten, Clonmell. . 
Right Hon. Arthur Pomeroy 
OR Onagy elq; M. Dh 


= . il. Patten, Roſevale 
John Pollock, eſq; New . 
ames Pollock, - Beſs k 
rancis Patterſon, eſqʒ f 
Js. Palmer, eſq; artillery, Laws 
yers corps 
Geo. Parker, eſq; Lawyers corps 
Percey, eſq; ditto | 


ohn Pedder, eſq; Cork | 

Arthur Norcott Pedder, eſq; 
Lawyers corps _ 

Pat. Plunket, eſq; M. D. Dublin 

Mervyn Pratt, eſq; Cabra caſtle 

CEE Joſeph Pollock. 


; ” Luke Qin : 3 ; BE 1 * 
Alex Patton, Taxderiges- . AE; 5 
Rob. Porter, mercht. Stra- | 


_ 
Ri ht ns Re Enel 
owley - 
Hom, Hercules Rowley, col. firſt, 
Ulſter regt. 
Clotworthy Rowley, eſq; M. P. 
Mr. James Rouſe, ieut. firſt Th 
e 
Hlen 
Charles eee 
ohn Rivers 
Edward Reynolds 
5 John Rourke 
© Daniel Reilley 
Nicholas Rows” 
Jordan Roach 
John Roſs _ © 
ohn Reed, Portafer 
3. Roſſeter, mercht. 
homas Rainey, Dublin 


+ Mr, 


„ Joh Purce l eſq; ditto {21 


Richardſon, attorney” 


tb 


Mr. Andrew Robiſon, merchant, 


Newtownſtewart 


ohn Robiſon _ 
wy Roſs, mereht. Stra- 


Jonathan Richardſon, lin- 
en draper, Liſburn __ 
ohn Ruſſel ditto, Edendery 


Nill. Roſs, capt, Strabane, 
Leut. Col. Alex. Stewart 
major, firſt 


._ artillery 
Charles Richardſon, ma 

Tyrone regt. 
John Roſborough, eſq; capt. com. 


Magheravilly rangers 
Capt. John Reed, Bellym 
Capt. Lieut. Will. 1 Aho- 


ghill, volunteers | 
Rev. Thomas Reed, Glenarm 
Robert Rentaull 
Edward Roe, Ballyculter 
Mr John Roberts | 
Richard Ryland 
| E Roſſiter 
Robert Rodgers, Caledon 
Geo. Rodgers, Marli, A. M. 
reQor of Clenallan, and 
chan. of Dromore 
Archibald Redford, eſq; Phila- 
delphia 3 copies 


Robert Reeves, eſq; attor. — 


Lieut. Col. Will. Roſs, zd . 
regt. 
e Reynolds, eſq; 


Thomas Reed, eſq; 
Will. Roſs, eſa; 


John Richardſon eſq; Coleraine 
Capt. Robert Robiſon, firſt Ty? 


rone regt. 
David Richardſon, eſq; 
ames. Ramage, N L. Derry 
homas Ryan, eſq; 
James Reid, eſq; capt. Maghra- 
al volunteers | 
Will. Rogers, eſq; Liſburn 
Dr. Henry Reed, Ballynahinch 
* Miſs Eliz. Robiſon 


Rob. ee elq; HON corps 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES 
Wil. R nolds, Moneymore 


Francis Smyth, B. N 2 
David Smyth, lieut. Dungannon . 


15 i 8 
Counteſs of Shannon 


Sir Anneſly Stewart, Bart 


Will. Stewart, eſq; Killymoon 


James Stewart, eſq; MH. P. col. 1 ; | 


firſt Tyrone regt. 2 
Robert Stewart, eſq; M. P. co. 


Henry Stewart, eſq; firſt Tyrone 
regt. B} 
| Hen Col. 9 66 regt 
Hon. Will. John Skeflingron, fr 
regt. horſe 
mp 4 80 eſq; | 4 
on. and Rev. Tho. St. Lawrence 


Sir Robert Staples, Bart 'Y 
'Thomas Simp on, eſq; Ballyards 3 
Will. Swiney, attorney Y 


Counſellor John e, Law- 3 | 


yers corps 


Tyrone re 
Alex. Speer, attorney | 
Char. Tho Speer, 1 vol. 


own 


light infantry 
Rev. 
> Tyrone battalion _ 3 
Will. Stitt, 4. M Dungan- 
non 
John Simpſon, one of the 
chap. Coleraine battalion 
Will. Sturrock, chancellor, 
of Down 
Thomas Stewart, Howth 


S. M. Stephenſon, M. D. 1 


| Oreyabb 

James Sinclair, 4. I. Bal- 
lyhalbert 

Weten. Sneyd, co. Meath 

Dr. Tho Smyth, Enniſkillen 

Daniel Sandoze 

Henry $t. Comes 

Joſeph Smyth, * 


Nicholas Stewart, chap. 1 . 


| tes IDES NAMES. 


1 Rev. Will. Smyth 
| ames Stouppe 
athaniel Shaw 


Robert Sinclair, Larne 
Will. Smith 
Will. Stenton, Lurgan 
Will. Sinclair, Crumlin near 
Dublin 
L | Abra. Seawright, Limerick 
" EX Robert Smyth, eſq; Dy light 


| dragoons- 

Hamilton Stewart, eſq; 
Walter Synnot, eſa; high ſheriff, 
county Armagh 


2 Lieut. John Speers, firſt Portgle- 


none volunteers 


; Cornet Hugh Swan, Edenduff- 


carrick rangers 
Dr. James Simms, London 
Will Stewart, eſq; Willmount 
Robert Stewart, eſq; Ballydrain 
Henry Savage, 05 
= ee Stewart, eſq; Grace Hill 
“Francis Shaw, eſq; Ballyclare 
= | Mr. Robert Spence, furgeon Ra- 
| hoe battalion 
William Stevenſon, Belfaſt 
_ troop volunteers 
7520 aw, Bellygally 
ans Sanagan, London 
3 S 5-554 
5 ward Saul 
Hugh Strain 
Robert Shipboy, merchant, 
Coleraine 
Will, Steen, mercht. ditto 
John Searſon, maſter of the 
free ſchool Coleraine 
Robert Stewart, merchant, 
Lurgan 
John Stanley 
Tho. Sinclair, jun. Belfaft 
1 Stewart, mereht. Dub- 
lin 
- Stewart, cowihts ditto 
568 Strahan 
Tho. Stewart, bookſeller, 
6 copies | 


| Robert St 
Meſs. Jonathan and 1 cod Siſſon 


Hugh St 


Mr. Robert Stewart, merchant, 
| L:Derry 
Anthony Sinclaire, Larne 2 
Alex. Sutherland, Belfaſt 
Salmon, Belfaſt 
John Galt Smyth, Belfaſt 
| E Sutton 
Patrick Sweetman 
Will. Sinclair, Belfaſt 
Robert Sproull, Dungannon 
Andrew Semple 
Benjamin Shepherd, Liſburn 
Alex. Stewart, Baronſcourt 
Will. Smyly, en Stra- 
„ bane” 
Rob. e jun. Glen- 
dermod 
Will. Shaw, Lurgan 
David Speer, Dromore 
Andrew Sayers, Convoy 
Joſeph Sayers, Strabane 
Andrew Scott, Mullenan 
E. Es Sedgewick, ſurgeon, 
_* Newry | 
Rob. Stevenſon, bookſelley | 
Newry | 
Major John Stirling 


| Edward Saylor, eſq' 


fa mes Savage, eſq; Ballytruſtan 
hilip Skvage, ge | 


evenſon, 


George Stewart, eſq; N 2 
Capt. Robert Stewart 
James Stirling, eſqz 
George Schoales, eſq; Drogheda 
Henry Shaw, eſq; Ballytweedy 
wh H. Stafford, eſq; Porta- 


Mrs. . 16th regt. 
Worg Smyth, eſqz _ 
James Semple, M. D. 
John Smythes, eſq; 
Czfar Sutton, efq; 


Miſs Stevens 


Alex George Stewart, ef 
ord, Py Maine, 2 


copies 
Rob. 


Rob. Hamil. $ 7 77 , eſq; Dublin 
Þ wn Sproull, Strabane 

homas * eſq; 2 copies 
Dr. Sproull, Dublin 
Walter Synnot, ef ; Drumeondra 
Peter Shuttlewort! eſq; 
e Shee, ef; 

urgeon Sproull, Strabane 
Maſter Charles Smyly, Camus 
Dr. Stott Liſburn 
Capt. James Stevenſon, Knocken 
Mrs. Stothard, Lurgan 
George Sinclair, eſq; Hollyhill 
Miſs ä Smith. Dublin 
Counſellor Alex. Stewart 
Francis Spilſbury, Chymiſt, Soho 
' ſquare, London 

Tho. Salkeld, eg Lawyers corps 
George Smith, eſq; ditto 
Mich. Smith, 6; L. D. ditto 
Edward Stanley, eſq; dittq _ 
Will. Stawell, efq; ditto 
Fon Sankey, ef 15 

hn Stewart, e 1 N 

Will. Saurin, of ditto. * 
Fat. Smyth, s 11 Bailiebotongh 
eee Simpſon, eſg; n 


' \ 7. 5 
Earl of Tyrons „„ 
Richard Talbot, efq; 13 copies 
Henry Thomſon, eſq; Sligo 
Capi, Sam. Thompſon, light inf. 
firſt F Portglenone volun. 
Ed. Tipping, eſq; ge: Park 
Rev. Archdeacon Trail! 
Mr Robert Trail 5 
Mr. Trumble Monaghan 
Sam. Thomas, Dublin 
Phil) n Dublin 
Mr. Traile 
james Taylor, Convoy 
Mr. John Tate 
Val. Tallon 
James Tiernan - 
ohn Taafe 
ho. Taylor, Killleagh 
* hurſby 
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Mr. Luke Teeling 3 


David Tomb, wi 

Hen. Tandy, mercht. Wa- 
terford | 

Rob. Thomſon, Belfaft 

Francis Thome 


Archibald Tredinick, Bal 5 


lyſhannon 


Samuel Taggart, firſt 2 


Strabane rangers 
John Todd | 
Rob. Thomfon, eſq; Tullyglum 
Matthew Talbott, eſq; 
Rich. Tighe, eſq; Ballyſhannon | 
Will. Power Trench, elg; eo. 
Galway 


Fred. Trench, eſq; Queen's co. 


Capt. J. Twigg, firſt Tyrone re 
Nath. Trumball, eſq;_ . 
Char. Tottenham, ſen. eſq; M. N. 


Char. Tottenham, j jun. . eſq; M. P. | 


Miſs Tenches 
Ponſonby Tottenham, eſq; M. * 


Francis 


capt. firſt comp. Killead vols. 
Andrew Thompſon, eſq; Newry 


| Geo. Tandy, eſq; lieut. Liſburn 


true blues 


{7 Der. Thompſon, Coleraine 


bs cob Turner, eſq; Lurgan 


ward Badham Es eſqß | 


4 corps 


43 
ohn Uſher, eſq; 
aeut. Rich. Underwood 


Mr. Matt. Ughs, mercht. Water- 
„„ o | 


Mr. Tho. Widows, Meath light 


dragoons 
Geo Godfry Vaughan 
John Verſchoyle 


| "Ys, Mr. Verſcoyle 


Mr. Vance, Summerhill 


Crofton Vandeleur, eſq; 
Rich. | 


urnly, eſq; Newtown + 
F. Thompſon, eſq; Greenmount, 


FOR CELLO AT TIT CET 


e ne eſq; IT corps 
Dis oy 
Lord Waka 


Right on. Lord Wells 


1 ws Lord Biſhop of Wa- | 
Richardſon Williams, eſq; Bel- 
7 ilcock, eſq; Dungannon. | 


1 


12 ray. eſq; Ards 


James White, eſqʒ capt. Braid | 


volunteers 4 

h 575 Willcock, eſq; | 
Lieut. Hen, Wallace, Banbridge | 
volunteers ; 


R Wray. eſqʒ Bentfield 5 


enry Weſt, eſq; 
Hen. Williams, gent. Dundalk . 


Hen. Wood, eſq; co Weſtmeath. x 


—— Willſon, eſq; M. D. Cavan 
Mrs. Mary N Caſtleblay- 
ney 

Lieut. 
inſhillin 

Lieut. Weeds Donaghadee 

John Watſon, eſq; Donaghadee 

Atws. Ward, 'eſ; 

Iaac Weld, eſq; 5 

Sam. Winter, elq; Agher 


David Walſhe, eſq; M. P. Laws 


yers corps 
Stawell Webb, eſq; ditto 
Edward Weſtby, eſq; ditto _ 
Richard Willſon, eſq; ditto 
Peter Wybrants, eſq; ditto - 


Francis Archer White, eſq; ditto | 


Dr. John Wright, Bailieborough 


Rev. James Whiteſide, 4. M. 


Tubermore 


1 Whiteſide, J. M. 


Benburb 
John Wright, chaplain Do- 
ngnegor volunteers 
Sam. Warnock, A. M. Balli- 
nahinch 


David Walker 


ssssekizERS W 


oſe 4 Warden, Lough- 


Rev. Mr. Willſon, Magbera 
” * Williamſon, — 
mathematicks in the col- 
lege of Glaſgow 
Mr. v Willi attorney 
eſt, Fintona volun. 
ames Watt, Edenduffear- 5 
rick rangers 
John Willſon, Charleſtown, 
South Carolina _... 
Hugh Williamſon, attorney 
| reemanſtown _ .-. | 
, "Ws Wier, mercht. se. 


own 


Patrick Wogan, 6 e 
Patrick Wall * * 


£ Hugh Weir, Stewartſtoum 


volunteers 


4 Bax 


Wal. Willſon, aper : 
1 illſon, apothecary 
Helfaſt * ol 
James ee Tullymore 
3 Wogan, attorney 
ath. WI ſon, Belfaſt 
Peter Wilkinſon 
John Willſon _ 
And. Welſh, adjutant Ty- 
e, bartalion 
I Ward, inn r. Strabane 
3 Wie | 
Will. White : 
David Willſon, linen dra- 
| r, Liſburn 
n Wightman, Liſburn. 
James Moore Walker, apo- 
"  thecary, Liſburn 
ohn We ber, Strabane yol. 
Jl 5 | 
Wright, ju n. Newry 
Joſep Wallace pn Li 
merick 85 


Geo. Wilſon, Dublin 


> + 
Right Hon. Barry Yelverton 
Rev. David Young, Derry. 
Rev. Hugh Young . * 


Wright,. mercht. 


1 
AT: * 
N 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


1 as the des hind the not appear in Sis arr eld ant 
e printed 1 in their proper Place, 


HE Duke of Athol. 
The Duke of Argyle 
e Dutcheſs of Argyle 
Mr. Theophilus Boileau 
Mr. Sam. Brown, Armagh 
Mariot Dalway, eſq; Ballahill 
Mifs Dalway 
Rev. Dr. Dunn, Dublin 
Mr. Thomas B. Gough, War- 
Sig own. 
ath. Magee, Newbridge 
Mr. ur. Ba, Murray, Stonyfor 
H. Murra Kilulta | 
hn Pep ; Ballyoeatbun 
— I ott, Waringſtown 
| around Stewart, eſq; London 
hy _ eſg; WR. | 


John Langdon, eſq; . 

Joby Bourke, eſq; ditto | 
reyor Lloyd Aſhe, eſq; ditto 

Robert Rayment, eſq; ditto. 
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CCEPT of the mn congratulations of one 
of the moſt affectionate of your friends. As 
an Iriſhman, you will now command from foreign- 
ers that reſpect which they have withheld from us 
for centuries. The God of Nature has diſtinguiſhed 
our country with a variety of his choiceſt bleſſings ; 
A fruitful ſoil, a happy temperature of climate, and 
advantages moſt favourable to extenſive commerce. 
In the virtues of her inhabitants his kindneſs has 
| been as eminently diplayed. But the hand of 
power has deeply injured us in reſpe& to a good 
—which is one of the firſt conſtituents of human 
happineſs. Our beſt inheritance, our deareſt rights 
have been violated. You will rejoice in the fa- _ 
vourable change which has lately taken place in our 
PS Woke OL ſituation, 
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tuation. The Genius of Liberty has diſperſed the 
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darkneſs that covered our political horizon, and 
opened to us the brighteſt proſpect tes can be pre- 


ſented to a free people. 


In the hiſtory of the world, numerous inſtances 


have occurred wherein the lives of multitudes of 
5 the human race have been the price of freedom. 
The heroic patriots of antiquity who ſealed the 


cauſe of Liberty with their blood, purchaſed this 


ineſtimable bleſſing, not for ther ſelves but their 
' . poſterity. Iriſhmen amidiſt the bleſſings of peace are 


to obtain the glorious object of their wiſhes, and live 
to enjoy the reward of their virtues. Scarcely do 


the annals of any country preſent us with a concur- 
rence of circumſtances ſo favourable to Liberty as 


thoſe which -lately combined to reſcue us from 
uſurped domination and eſtabliſh our conſtitutional 
rights. The people ſeized the fortunate moment. 
Animated by a glorious impulſe, which the corrup- 
tion of a degenerate age could not reſiſt, they ſpoke 
aloud their in Juries and determined to be free. 


Their united voice and that of their repreſentatives 
commanded the attention of England; taught wiſ- 


dom by dear-bought experience, ſhe muſt relin- 
quiſh her unrighteous claims upon Ireland; by 
purſuing a different conduct three millions of ſub: 


jects were ſevered from her empire on the other 
fide of the Atlantic. But I anticipate. 


Ar your deſire, Thave, for ſome time mY turn 


ed my attention to the Hiſtory of Ireland with a 
view to give you a ſketch of it in a ſeries of letters. 
J ſhall now proceed to gratify you with relation to 
this important ſubject. Moſt willingly would T 


have 
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have undertaken it ſooner, but my enquiries were 
retarded by a variety of avocations in which I am 


heceſlarily engaged. In the execution of this de- 
fign, I will omit no facts the knowledge of which 


may contribute to your inſtruction. Theſe howe- 


vet you are not to expect in detail. The limits of 
my plan will only permit me to lay them before 
you in a comprehenſive point of view. But my 
great object will be to trace out, aſcertain and vin- 


dicate our conſtitutional rights. With theſe every 


Iriſhman, whoſe ſituation will admit of it, ſhould. 
be perfectly acquainted. This will heighten them 
in his eſteem, and be a ſecurity againſt future en- 
croachments. Experience ſhould teach us wiſdom. 

A diſtinct knowledge of our privileges and of the 
particulars in which we have been injured; as a free 
and independent nation, will prompt us to watch 
with a jealous eye every effort of foreign power 


which may lead to an invaſion of our rights. The 
| period which relates to this moſt intereſting ſubject 


begins with the invaſion of Ireland by the Engliſh 


in the year of Chriſt, eleven hundred and ſixty-ſix, 


and ends at the prefent time. But as you proba- 


bly wiſh to know ſomething of what happened pri- 
or to that period; I will carry you back to'the land- 


ing of the Mileſians, and give you a few outlines 

of the antiquities of dur country. 10 
Tux origin and early tranſactions of every natl- 

on are involved in much obſcurity. As the hiſto- 


rian deſcends darkneſs gradually diſappears. The 


light begins to dawn; it encreaſes until the facts 
which he relates are placed in the cleareſt point of 
view. Wich reſpect to the Hiſtory- of Ireland, 
$58 | C 2 it 
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it is much to be regretted that materials are very 
deficient for a long ſeries of years. The miſſiona- 
ries employed to convert the natives to Chriſtianity 
in the fiſth century, blinded by ſuperſtition, com- 
mitted as prophane all the monuments of druidical 
learning they met with to the flames. In this pi- 
ous work the druids themſelves, who received the 
* of the goſpel, aſſiſted wich enthuſiaſtic 
Tur Danes e this 1 in the eighth 
century. which they miſerably haraſſed until their 
power was extinguiſhed by the victory at Clontarf. 
Sunk in the groſſeſt ignorance, they deſtroyed all 
the marks of literature they any where found with 
a ſavage undiſtinguiſhing ferocity. Nor, at a later 
period, were the Engliſh aſhamed to imitate an ex- 
p once ſo diſgraceful to a people that pretended to 
civilization and poliſhed manners. 
Tus invaders were not more hoſtile to the in- 
habitants than to the writings of the bards which 
animated their countrymen to vindicate their rights, 


and at the ſame time were monuments of their 
uſurpation. With the ſame illiberal ſpirit, Edward 


the Furſt deſtroyed the hiſtorical records of Scot- 
land. Thoſe of the Carthaginians were treated in 
the ſame manner by the conquerors of the world. 
Bur all the hiſtorical records of Ireland were 

not deſtroyed. Some eſcaped the fury of their ene- 
mies and the devaſtations of time. In thoſe of a 
xemote antiquity, hike the early accounts of every 
nation, truth is deeply involved in fable. They are 
, moſily the compoſition of bards, who, agreeably to 
tho genius of poetry, W facts in the lively, 
| but 
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Z but often deceitful colourings of imagination Thie 


antiquities of Ireland have been diſgraced by the 


very improper uſe made of theſe materials. Hiſto- 
rians, even of our own times, by not ſeparating - 
the true, or at leaſt the probable, from the produc- 


tions. of fancy, have induced 2 belief” that the 


"whole is a fiction. 


In the flight ſketch I will give you * b l 
of the ſubje&, I deſign to ſelect thoſe particulars, 


which, at leaſt i in reſpect to internal evidence, bear 


the ſtrongeſt marks of authenticity. But, before we 


enter on the narrative, there are ſome things with 
which you may wifh to be acquainted. 'The know- 
| ledge of them will enable Fs more clearly to 2 5 
dee Wr follows. Kent, 


Adin. 
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P © N 128 time pace that 8 in an indi. 
vidual commands reſpect, every 1 nation in the 


_ world has been at pains to trace back its origin to a 
remote antiquity Of this, among other examples, 
the conteſt upon that point betwixt the Seythians 


and Egyptians, recorded by Juſtin, is a celebrated 


| inſtance. From this (ovtes of honor Ireland fairly 
claims, at leaſt an adequate portion. The title of 
Lord of Ireland gave precedence to Henry the Fifth 
at the Council of Conſtance in preference to the 
Ambaſſador of France. Our records unanimouſly 


agree that the Iriſh derive their origin from the 
Phenicians, a colony of whom, TRY Wert 1 
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in neland a thouſand n before the bi n of 
Chriſt, 55 ; 
Tur xx are Rill remaining large. 3 of d 
ſtones placed erect, on the top of which there are 
fixed others in an inclined and horizontal poſition, 
reſembling the altars raiſed by the Phenicians in ho- 
nor of their God Belus. In ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom there are to be ſeen other monuments, 
and even to this day, certain cuſtoms are retained 
among the native Iriſh, which ſeem to poitt out 
pretty clearly our antient connection with this nati- 
tion. The opinion of our annaliſts concerning this 
point is powerfully ſtrengthened by Sir Iſaac New» 
ton, who informs us in his Chronology, that a ation 
of Iberians from the borders of the Euxine and 
Cafpian Sea ſettled antiently 1 in Spain ; ; that the 
Phenicians, who firſt introduced arts and letters in- 
to Europe, had an early intercourſe; with the- Iberi- 
an Spaniards, a colony of whom, by the name of _ 
Scots, ſettled in Ireland in the fourth age of the 
world. The period here mentioned co-incides re- 
markably with that aſſigned by our. antiquarians to 
the arrival of the Mileſians in this country. 

To Ireland, Scotland was indebted. for it's lt 8 
inhabitants of the latter kingdom, Edward the 
Firſt, as has been mentioned, deſtroyed the hiſto- 
rical records. This ſhameful act of tytanny, which 
ſcarcely any remains of their antient literature ſur- 
vived, obliged the Scotch antiquaries to have re- 
courſe to the records of this country, which taught 
them to acknowledge it as their parent ſtate. At 
an, early period, Ireland, from the Therian Scots, 2 
was called Scotia. 25 
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In the eleventh: century, the government of the. 
Pi &s in Scotland was deſtroyed. The Picts a colo- 
ny from us, were reunited to Ireland. Then ij 
was that Scotland, formerly called Albania, firſt re- 
ceived the denomihation of Scotia Minor, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from which, this kingdom, was called Scotia 
Major. -King James the firſt, in one of his ſpeeches 
to the parliament, boaſts of. the Scottiſh en be- 
ing derived from that of Ireland. 
Sou have aſſerted that the uſe of letters was 
not known in Ireland until the times of Saint 
Patrick. This opinion is unſupported by any eon- 
vincing evidence. The Iriſh is altogether dif- 
ferent from the Roman alphabet, with reſpect to the 
powers, the number, and the ſtructure of it's let- 
ters. It claims for it's origin the Celtæ, from whom, - 
as we are told by Ariſtotle, the Greeks borrowed 
their alphabet, Doctor Raymond, our celebrated 
antiquarian, aſſerts, that it is exactly the ſame with 
the antient Celtic. He has given a ſpecimen of the 
Lord's Prayer in both, where even a ſuperficial ob- 
ſerver muſt perceive a ſtriking ſimilatity. The _ 
ſame thing may be ſaid of the ſpecimens. of the 
Phenician, which is a dialect of the Celtic, and the 
antient Iriſh language publiſhed by Lieut. Col. 
Charles Vallancey, to whoſe diſtinguiſhed knowlege 
of our native tongue, and laborious reſearches into 
the antiquities of this country, the curious in ſuch 
matters are ſo much indebted. ; Sir William Tem- 
ple ſays, that the Celtic dialect uſed by the natives 
of Ireland, is the moſt original and unmixt lan- 
Sage that yet remains | in a any aa of Europe. 
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- From the rudeſt ſtate arts advance forwards by 
Plegrefwe ſteps to perfection. At the period when 
dhe Triſh nation were acquainted with the uſe of 
letters, which it is probable was coeval with the 
landing of the Mileſians, they could not have been 
Ty uncivilized. 

Norntho can be faid with certainty in reſpect 
to their earlieſt writings, as no traces of them re- 
| _—_ except in monumental inſcriptions. BE 

A yew centuries after the Chriſtian ra when 
the ravages of the Goths and Vandals had extin- 
guiſhed, elſewhere, the means of knowledge, and 
involved the other nations of Europe in the thickeſt 
darknefs, Ireland, like Athens of old, was reſort- 
ed to by foreigners as the only ſurviving repoſitory 
of learning. At that period, ſeminaries of know- 


ledge were erected in ſeveral parts of the king- 


dom. Learning was encouraged and cultivated, 
more eſpecially by the clergy, with a zeal almoſt 
approaching to enthuſiaſm. The ſalutary effects of 
this were experienced beyond the limits of our on 
country. Our miſſionaries paſſed over to the conti- 
nent, where they were received with grateful appro- 
bation, and their labours in the honorable work of 
communicating information, crowned with ſucceſs. 
Hrenr1ck of Saint Germaine, who flouriſhed in 
the reign of Charles the Bald, writing on this ſub- 
0 Jeet, gives this flattering teſtimony, Why, 
„ afks he, ſhould J mention Ireland? Almoſt the 
| 4 whole nation, deſpiſing the dangers of the ſea, re- 
A fort to our coaſts, with a numerous train of phi- 
_ © lofophers”. We have the authority of Bede, that 
: Ofwatd, the Anglo-Saxon king, 725 to Ireland for 
learned 
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earned men to teach his people the principles of 
Chriſtianity. In the ſeventh century, the learning 
of the Triſh was celebrated ſo highly in Europe, that 
the Emperor Charles the Great honored. them, ve- 
ry particularly, with his alliance and friendſhip, a 
memorial of which is preſerved to this day in the 
paintings of the Royal Palace at Verſailles. 
Bur it muſt be acknowledged, that the learning 
of which we are ſpeaking, had degenerated greatly 
from the elegance and dignity of philoſophy; it was 
of that kind for which the monks of thoſe days 
were diſtinguiſhed. ” The principal part of it 5 0 
ſiſted in the ſtudy of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy. 
theſe modern times our improvements in the ee, 
branches of literature have riſen to a much higher 
degree of perfection. Independent of their intrin· 
ſic worth, the excellence of things is valued by 
compariſon. Even a faint light, if ſurrounded by 

; age e in a hates point of view. 
| | F Rs | 


LETTER III. 


F, notwithſtanding all that ns been written on 


the ſubject, we have difficulty in forming a clear 
idea of the celebrated conſtitutions of Athens and 


Sparta, it is not ſurpriſing that we have not con- 


veyed to us a diſtinſt knowledge of the old Iriſh 
government. We are by no means, however, with 
out light fufficient to give us a general idea of it. 

| Warn colonies emigrate they naturally in- 
Lakin into their new ſettlements: the form of go- 


vernment to which they had been accuſtomen.; in 
the parent ſtate. 
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ACCORDINGLY, the government eſtabliſhed by 
4 Mileſians upon their arrival in Ireland, was mo- 
narchical. It was a pentarchy correſponding o 
the principalities into which They. originally divided 
yy kingdom. 5 

Arx the head of the N kings was placed 
a ſupreme-monarch, to whom they paid tribute as a 


mark of ſubjection; in all other reſpects they were 
perfectly independent. They governed their ſub- 
gects, made peace and war, and ered. into trea- 
ties, without control. 


Fur throne, and all the door h eg of f 3 ; 
were elective. By an original law of the coſtituti- 
on the ſucceſſor to the throne, to prevent the evils 
of anarchy, was elected during the life of the 
reigning prince, and could be taken from no other 


family but that of Mileſius. In their choice of a 


ſovereign they had great reſpect for ſeniority; but 
on ſuch occaſions, a regard to thofe qualifications. 


neceſſary for government, and ſtill more for com- 


manding in war, was their leading principle. | 
Ir the elder branch of the reyal family had not 


arrived at his twenty fifth year, which, with them, 
was the age of maturity, if he lbovirts; under any 
bodily infirmity er mental weakneſs, if he was 


chargeable with injuſtice or cruelty, they rejected 


him and choſe a younger, perhaps a collateral 


branch, not eee wy wy of theſe en 


ons. 
As the witl of the people was . 1 of pow- F 


er, and there was no intermediate order to aſſiſt by 


it's authority in reſtraining them within the proper 
lirfiits of obedience to their yy His Re} in 
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times of peace was not ſufficient for oroferninh the 
public | tranquility. . Ollam Fodlah, one of the 8 
 wiſeſt of our Iriſh kings, in order to ſupport the 
intereſt of his family and advance the welfare 
of his country, endeavoured to rectify this evil. He 
inſtituted a ſenatorial order, conſiſting chiefly of the 
druids moſt dftinguiſhed for learning, who were to 


be elected in ſucceſſion every ſeventh, year, and to 


aſſemble every third year at Teamor. to enact. laws s 


| and to regulate the public affairs in ſuch a manner 


as to balance with an equal hand the power of the 
king and that of their conſtituents. But civil au- 
thority, added to the influence which their proſeſſion 
as litterati commanded in the ſtate, rendered them 
too powerful for anſwering the ſalutary purpoſe of 
their inſtitution, From the time of their appoint-. 
ment, the privilege of chooſing the prince elect or 
Roydamna was veſted in them. Similar to. this. 
were the inſtitutions of the provincial ſavercignties; 5 
but, in matters of general concern, they were ſub⸗ 
ject to the control of the parliament of Teamor. 
The commands of this great council were deſigned 
to be abſolute over the whole nation, but, through 
the ambition of the kings and inferior chieſtains, 
they were frequently diſobeyed. It continued, 
without interruption, until the year five hundred 
and ſixty. Having become ſubject to undue influ- 
ence, it was then ſuperſeded, and did not meet until 
the council of Dromkeat, in which the Iriſh and the 
colonies of Picts, which had ſettled in Scotland were. 
repreſented. The time of it's firſt inſtitution and 
that of it's final extinction include eleven centuries, © 
„ | EAcHh 
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Ec king, in his own territories, was] poſſeſſed 


of the fupreme executive power. By his 96h 


a civil officer, to whom they gave the name of Bre- 


hon, adminiſtred juſtice. The brehons did not de- 


termine arbitrarily the cauſes which they adjudged; 
there were certain fixed rules handed down by tra- 
dition, as the Enghſh common law, and afterwards 
committed to writing by which they u were nen 
in their deciſions. 

Corrections of theſe, in the Iriſh language, 
are ſtill extant, but as very few of them have yet 
been tunſlatcd, IT can fay nothing ſatisfactory in re- 
lation to them. We know however, that violations 


of the law were puniſhed by the impoſition of fines, 
proportioned to the kind and degree of the offence, 
a portion of which was paid to the judge and the 


remainder to the party aggrieved. In the ſame pe- 


riod of civil ſociety, a ſimilar mode of compenſation 


for crimes has been adopted by other nations of 


Aſia and Europe. The moſt complete ſubjection 
to government is neceſſary before the members of 


ſociety will give up ſo large a portion of their natu- 


ral rights as to permit even more flagrant acts of 
injuſtice to be puniſhed with the forfeiture of life. 
There are various tanſgreſſions of law, more eſpe- 
_ cially murder, for which a fine, either to individu- 
als more immediately injured, or the community, is 
by no means an adequate compenſation. Our mo- 


dern codes of criminal law are chargeable with the 


cContrary extreme. To puniſh the unfortunate 
- wretch with death who ſteals a few ſhillings for the 


fupply of his immediate neceſſities, is a flagrant vi- 
| olation 
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lation of 1 and ok common feelings of hu- 
manity. 


15 Adieu. 
LETTER WE 


HERE is a circumſtance which points out 

in a ſtriking light, how tenacious the antient 
Iriſh were of their political rights. Upon the elec- 
tion of a prince, one of the firſt acts of his admi- 
niſtration was to make a preſent to his people, as a 
mark of his generoſity and magnificence. They 
received it as an obligation, and conſented to pay 
him a yearly tribute as a continued expreſſion of 
their gratitude. | 
Tux ſenſe of dignity contained in this 10 
and delicate idea, of which perhaps no political 
tranſaction in the world affords a ſimilar inſtance, 
muſt excite our admiration. One kind of tribute 
conſiſted of proviſions, and was deſigned for the 
ſupport of the king's houſhold. The quantity was 
exactly aſcertained. From this tribute all the ſepts 
connected by conſanguinity with the family of the 
prince, were exempted. Termon lands, or thoſe 
which. were ſet apart for the ſupport of the church, 
enjoyed the ſame privilege. Beſides the king's de- 


meſne, which contributed to ſupply the exigence of 


government, and the general tax above-mentioned, 
there were certain lands called Menſal, exempted 
from all common charges, the poſſeſſors of which 
were obliged to provide neceſſaries for his table. It 
was nſual for the kings of Ireland to take a tour 
among the chieftains ſubject to their authority, to to 
. " each 
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each of whom they made preſents, in return for 
which, they entertained him and my retinue for a 
certain time. 

Urox this cuſtom, which might in 0 begin- 
ning have been conſidered by the chieftains as a 

mark of honor, were probably founded exactions 

moſt grievous to the people. The example of ſu- 
periors, if there be any thing in it which even re- 
motely may lead to evil, is ever attended with per- 
nicous effects. The colheririg of the chieftain on 
his followers, who by this cuſtom, were compelled 
at a great expence, to entertain him and his atten- 
dants, his horſes and his dogs, was exceedingly 
diſtreſſing. Nothing could be more tyrannical 
than the tax called Bonnaught, which the Lord, at 
diſcretion, impoſed on his dependants for maintain- 
ing a certain number of horſemen and light armed 
foot. It was afterwards adopted by the Engliſh 
and diſtinguiſhed by the name of Coigne and Live- 
ry. Beſides this demand, which was occaſional, 
four times a year the people were ſubject to an 1 
action of a ſimilar kind. | 

Ix early times, ever favourable to iberty, the 
prince refained no ſoldiers; the number of fighting 
men, with which he was provided by his ſubjects 
as the occaſion might require, was the ſole force on 
which he relied, either for the purpoſe of making 
war upon offers: or the defence of. his territories: 
But, in default of this ſervice, their lands were not 
forfeited to the crown, which was the caſe in thoſe 
countries where the feudal conſtitutions were eſta- 
'bliſhed. They did not hold them as militdry te- 
nubes. Penalties to excite the Iriſh to war were un 


neceſlary. 


decellary: Their kings were paſſionately fond of 
glory. Very few inſtances are recorded of their 
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ſurviving the diſgrace of being conquered in the 


field o battle. To be crowned with the laurels of 
victory was the darling object of their ambition. 
The ſame love of war which animated the Iriſh 


princes, inſpired the chieftains, and was diffuſed 
through every order of the people. To this object 
the education of their children was principally di- 
rected. From infancy, they were trained up to ab- 
ftinence, and employed in ſuch exerciſes as tended 


to invigorate their bodily powers and the faculties 
of the mind. Nothing was omitted neceſſary to 


perfect them in the art of war. Very early, their 
names were entered in the military liſt, and thoſe of 


them entitled to ſuch a diſtinction were inveſted 


with the honours of knighthood, to animate them 


to glorious atchievments, 


Tas Iriſh, like their Belgie of Britain and 
Gaul, uſed no fortifications ; they conſidered them 
as 4 coat of mail for cowards. If, on particular occa- 
ſions, they ſecured their camps, it was done in the 


lighteſt manner, not as a ſubſtitute for courage, but 


to prevent the enemy from Wo rn. them 1 a 
ſudden attack. 

Wir a martial ery, to intimidate the ceny and 
rouſe in their own breaſts a quick and violent impulſe 
of courage, they began the onſet in battle with the 
utmoſt impetuoſity if repulſed in the attack, 
which is a very remarkable circumſtance, they ral. 
lied with coolneſs and dexterity. _ 

Turv made uſe of chariots in early times. 
Theſe gave place to infantry, which they found ” 
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be more ſerviceable, and on whom they placed thelt 
chief dependance. It conſiſted of two ſorts, heavy 
and light armed. The former, called Gallowglaſſes, 
fought with a helmet, a coat of mail and'a battle- 
axe. Each of them, when he entered his corps, 
Was obliged to ſwear that he would not deſert his 
ſtandard, The ſecond claſs, or Kearns, were 
lightly armed with miſſive weapons and a ſword. 


I be Kearns were fond of tex word even to en- 


thuſtaſm. _ 

Owns of theſe, as a 1 in > which he receiv- 
ed four wounds, expreſſed | Y gratitude to heaven 
that the wounds had been inflicted on himſelf, and 
not upon his ſword, the edge of ed to oy 
great J vo, was Raine 
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ulps were an order of; men. n highly diftin- 
| guiſhed in the ſtate. You. have ſeen that 
they were prieſts, poets, lawgivers, judges and phi- 
loſophers. From Cæſar and Tacitus we learn that 
they were not peculiar to. this country. There 
were perſons in whom the ſame profeſſions were 
united, in Germany and Gaul, . probably, in- 
deed, among all the Celtic nations. | 1 

'THrz1r reſpective offices in this country are ac- 
curately diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Beauford. They 
were divided into two claſſes, ſacred and civil. It 
was the office of the firſt to ſtudy and explain the 
dyctrines of religion, as well as to preſcribe the 
rites ad ceremonies belonging to it. They 11 
cl wiſe 


r IN EI ANB. 
more ſublime ſciences df philo- : 
ſophy. Theſe were properly called Druids. | With” 


wiſe 3 SEO: 


reſpect to the ſecond order, thoſe who confined 
themſelves to poetry obtained the title of Bards, 
from whom were taken the civil officers, who acted 
in the capacity of brehons, or judges. The Fileas 
were thoſe whoſe poetic oompoſitions entirely re. 


lated to common life and manners. Such as made 


genealogy the particular ſubject of their ſtudies 


were, in lattet times, called Senachies. But theſe 


ſeveral claſſes were generally Included in the 0 

mon appellation of bards. 
Bes1pes the other duties of their profeſſion; he 
bards acted as heralds, Cloathed 1 in white flowing 
robes, and accompanied by the muſiclans, they 
marched with the chiefs at the head of their armies 
to battle, which 2 animated by martial ſtrains, 
ſung to the muſic of the harp, They ſung alſo 
the pattegyric of their heroes who were lain in the 
field. This tribute of honor. and the performance 
of their funeral rites was thought neceſſary, in order 
that their ſouls might be admitted into the eros 
of happineſs, _ 

Tur ſpirit of mer poetry was nete affecting 
and animated. Gradually it's excellence Was cor- 


rupted by falſe ornaments. Even in it's degenerate | 


ſtate and of a ſpecimen which he had ſeen of it in 
a tranſlation, Spencer ſays, © that it ſavoured of 
* ſweet wit and good invention.” The bards were 
the compoſers not only of poetry but of muſic. 
Cambrenſis declares that of all nations, the Iriſh 
excel, beyond all compariſon, in muſical eompoſi- 


tions. Their power over the different pa of 
Vor. 1. D- „„ _ the 


a 


#3 
we 
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with the 
immortal onor, this influence was uniformly exert- 


the human mind gone this account of their me- 

When the muſicians, in general the attendants 
of the bards, played upon the harp. their martial. 
ſrgins; they nerved with courage the arm of the hero 
and animated him io battle; when they touched 
their affecting notes, they filled the heart with 
ſympathetic ſorrow, and when they played their 
milder ſtrains, they baniſhed. care from the ſoul and 
lulled it into a ſtate, of peaceful tranquility. Some 
Triſh. tunes of the preſent time are acknowledged 


to have great merit by thoſe who have a muſical | 


ear and are judges of harmony 

Tus letters made uſe of by our antient bands 
were-of two kinds. The one was intelligible which: 
they uſed, | in their com 


glyphies: In this, they treated of the laws, philo- 
ſophy and religion. 
truths or myſteries in theſs ſubjects which they 
ought it. neceſſary to conceal from the. people. 
None were. to be 
were initiated into the eren of their order. The 
poems, laws and learning of the bards were not 
committed to writing until the ſecond century. 
As. they were the repoſitory of all the branches 
of knowledge then underſtood, as they filled im- 
portant departments in the ſtate, and to their learn- 
ing and authority, added the charms of poetry and 
of muſic, it is not ſurpriſing that their influence 
ople was very conſiderable. To their 


ed in oppoſition to tyranny and in ſupport of the 
we of their ck Certain Portions of 
a land 
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poſitions on the common oc. 
eurrences of life. The other was mixed with hiero-_ 


There were certain ſublime 


uainted with them but ſuch as 
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land were, by order of the ſtate, ſet apart for the 
ſubſiſtence of the bards; ancl, in all civil eommotf 
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HERE were two laws of the old lich, 'of 
1 great; importance” in their political fylteth, 
that of Taniftry and Gavel-kine.' Theſe muſt be 
explained. In reſpect ta the firft, you will recolle&, 
that during the life of the reigning prince, a Petloft 
was always choſen, .w who, at his deceaſe, fücceed- 
ed to the e, Rogdainne Ws his title of dif- 
tinckion. eee 
Ix the 8 Grind add with che kate FR 
in an inferiour degree, a ſueceſſor was appointed to 
each chieftan? His title was that of Tanift: ' If 
qualified for the office, the eldeft ſort, or. fenior of 
hs family was elected, but not otherwiſe!” The 
Taniſt commanded the ſept, In time 'of” war,” and 
adminiſte red juftice, in time of peace, by a a fub- 
ſtitute or brehon; This law prevailed among the 
Celtic nations, and thoſe who were Minen 100 the go 
vernment'of the feudal inſtitutions- 9 
Gavrix lx reſpected the diftribution 3 
among the ſeveral branches of each Sept. 15 a fa- 
ther, who was the head of any of theſe bratches? 
during life, "divided his property, be gave to each. 
ſort an equal ſhare, reſerving to hirhſelf the manſi⸗ 
on houſe and demeſne, with a ſmall chief ret, "to. 
command” reſpe&t and preſerve the. d tt 
with he was entitled in reverſon. Re 
D 2 SHOULD | 


Snov s the diviſion not be made until after his 
death, the head of the ſept diſtributed his land 
among the family in the ſame manner as he would 
a if. done, had he made the partition during his 
. 5 
Bor the kind of gavel generally obſerved was, 
When the proprietor of a part of a divided inheri- 
tance, derived from any branch of a Sept, held it 
only whilſt all his ob- partners ſurvived; upon the 
death of any of them, he was obliged to caſt his 
ſhare i into the common ſtock, out of en he re- 
ceived back again a new portion. 0 
5 Won x, at firſt, were not permitted to 0 
as, in the proprietors of land, the goverment had a 
particular regard to the qualifications requiſite in 
war. When the male iſſue failed, in one branch of 
a ſept, the lands belonging to it reverted to another, 
or to the common chief of the whole tribe. Wo- 
men were allowed to inherit when kings no longer 
commanded their armies in perſon, but ene ä 
7 that duty, by ſubſtitutes. _ 5 
A 8TRr1cr obſervance by the few X primogeni- | 
ture, by raiing up to power one part of a family 
and depreſſing another, is moſt unfriendly to Liber- 
ty. The cuſtom of gavel kine, the oppoſite ex- 
5 treme, Was attended alſo with the worſt conſequen- 
ces. It multiplied, the diviſions of land, and en- 
creaſed, in proportion, the branches of each tribe, 
which,. in conſequence. of their number, - and of 
courſe, the interference of their intereſts, and their 
a 5 5 were perpetually diſturbing, by their quar- 
the he public tranquility. Beſides, it was an ene- 
improvement . of the country, for who. 
would 
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| on improve. them were 'infuficient.” The mem ers 
of a ſtate ſhould always conſider themſelves as more 


. 


0 4 uu Au . 41 
_ would be at pains to cultivate land which 


ch his&hil- 
" dren might not be permitted to inherit, and that a 
perſon might poſſeſs after t to den Perhaps 
he was an utter ſtranger. a 

Ix each tribe, the Mchridulle jorgincs is aide of 
the principal.chieftain of the ſept:' The ſurname of 
the ſept ſeparated from the "Chriſtian name, "as 
ON O Donnel, O'Brien, was his title of Wah 

Tux lower clafs of the, people being in a ſtate of 
13 had no property. They belonged to the 
ſoil which they cultivated, . and were transferred 


with i 1 at hy ORE of war gets: ite aal 
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intimately related to it and: be mote ſolicitous to 
promote it's intereſt than that of any partial con- 


nection. It was moſt unfortunate for Ireland; that 
the nation was divided into a number of ſepts whoſe 


views and affeQions were almoſt entirely / confined 


within the eirele of their own private concerns. 
The diſtinction of tribes; ſo natural in the early pe⸗ 


riods of ſociety, Was perpetuated 1 in this country 


and in many others, by the laws of taniſtry and of 


gavel kine Goſſipred and the cuſtom of ch 
out their clldren to be nürſed by foſterers, Whi 
prevailed among the Iriſh, ſtrengthened conßdera 
bly the perſonal attachment by which the enen 


of the Sina united. In proportion to the in- 
; D 3 timate 


Ll 
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timate canne. ion that ſubſiſted among the indiv 
duals on * 165" ſept, it Vas alienated in affection 
from the other ſepts, and indifferent witli regard to 
the general welfare. The ſeveral tribes were ex- 
ceedingly jealous: of their independande: Moſt te- 
nacious of their rights, and ſtrongly addicted to the 
paſſons of pride and xeſentment, they were almoſt 
perpetually at variance, The injury of an'indivi- a 

| oy enflamed the paſſions of his xelatives and 
friends. The Whole tribe, gf which he was a mem- 
her, caught the flame, entered into his referitment, 
and, flying to aims ne taliated upon the offender 
and all his connections. The lives of thouſands 
were the victims of 4 ſigle tranſgreſſſon. Love of 
glory, which animated the breaſt of the monarch, 
Was, diffuſed through the ſeveral,ranks into the heart 
of the inferiour chieftain. This paſſion a5 highly 
gra: hed. by the xenon acquired in military at- 
TY e Hence were, multiplied the calamities 
of war. Frequently,;,when the ſucceſſor to the 
| throne, was. elected, the elder branch of: the royal 
family Was Te nat of ſufficient age, 
Ax, often happened, that when af ed al maturity 
he took, up arms to exclude. the poſſeſſor from t 
chrone, which, be conſidered as his, natural right. 
Many of the wars, recgrded: in the annals, of Ireland 
from this cauſs. In a. variety: of other in- 
ſtances. the rules of election preſeribed for the choice 
of the manarch and provincial kings; were-Violted. 
Reſentment or amþition, ſupported (by power, deſpi» 
ſed legal reſtraints and trampled; on the principles 
of the conſticution., The exact halanee; of power, 
eee members of the; ſtate, which, is their 
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great hone 
of common danger, it was ente y- difgcult to 


archs. T. 
eee e temples; our Iriſn anceſtors, leſs often- 


or IRELAND 4 
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prevail with the tribes to act in concert, though 


their diſunion was highly pre judicial to the' public 
ſafety. 
Teamor to eſtabliſh order wete feeble; frequently 


The endeavours of the great aſſembly of 


ineffectual. Government Was unable to control 


the rage of contending chieftains, who, inſenſible to 
honor and the love of their country, on many ocba- 
ſions, aſſiſted a foreign wor! wag 8 ame Bra: 
| tifying her pos 5 * * 
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MN druids were the ssen l * The | 

\ ſacred” truths in Which they inſtructed the 
pooghl were thoſe of the Celtæ, whoſe religious ſen- 
timents, as appears from the concurring, teſtimony 
of antient authors, were derived from the patri- 
The Greeks and Romans worſtipped in 


tatious in their pious 'exexciſes, preſented their de- 


votions to the One Supreme God, in conſecrated 


groves.” They adopted the opinion of Pythagoras, 
with reſpect to the tranſmigration of the ſoul, and 
believed that virtue and vice would: receive hereat- 
ter their merited recompenſe. All their rites and 
ceremonies were ſimple and unadorned. We are 
told, that about a hundred years after the arriyal * 


the colony from Spain, their teligion was crrupted 


with idolatry.” From that period, the knowledge 
and reverence of "me Supreme Being were infenſibly | 
e 4 loſt 5 
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bea in the \multiplicity of imaginary divinities who 
became the objects of their worſhip. The ſylvan 
Gods preſided over the woods; every hill, moun- 
tain and valley, every fountain and ſtream was fur- 
niſnhed with it's preſiding deity. They offered their 
devotions even to rude ſtones. This is not ſurpri- 
7 ling when we conſider the gods that were worſhip- 
ped by the moſt poliſhed nations of antiquity. 
Ae or the Sun was their favourite divinity. 
Grineus was an antient claſſical name of their God: 
It is remarkable that Grian is one of his appe llati- 
ons in the Iriſh language. He was recogniſed alſo 
under the name of Bel, who, very probably, was 
the ſame with Delus the celebrated God of the Phe- 
nicians, | : 
When the Iriſh ed the ford to the earth 
10 ſpring, they ſacrificed to the Sun, as he then dif. 
pels the dreary colds of winter, beautifies the face 
of nature, and with his enlivening rays: is the great 
prineiple of life to the vegetable creation. They ſa- 
. erificed to him, at midſummer, that he might bring 
to maturity the fruits of the earth; and, at Novem- 
ber, when they were ſafely got in, they preſented to 
him a ſacrifice of thankſgiving. Of theſe, the ſa- 
crifice-at midſummer is preſerved in the fires which, 
at that ſeaſon, are ftill regularly lighted up by the 
natives. The druids, whoſe influence with'the peo- 
ple was almoſt irreſiſtible, are ſaid to have been the 
corrupters of religion,” Cortnac, ſo famous in Iriſh 
Rory, ſaw with much concern the idolatrous praQti- 
ſes of the nation. He laboured to reform them. 
But in vain. The druids conſpired againſt him. 


He was ſacrificed to their reſentment for endea- 
vouring 


215 


5 pens *. — — of God. | eva 
_.. ABovT-four hundred and thirty years N tho ; 
- birth of Chriſt, his religion was preached with, re- 


diſtinguiſned. 


ih a a perk | lion of 


markable ſucceſs in Ireland... It- made ſuch. conſi- 


derable progreſs among the people that in 2, ſhort 
time, it's pure and ſublime doctrines were cor 
ly eſtabliſhed upon n ruins h anner. | 
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1 HE entent Jofh bad a fo pears to 
have been peculiar to them, to the gyptians 


and to the Indians. All the learned profeſſions and 
the different arts were among them heriditary. As 
it frequently happens. that the ſon does not like 
the employment of his father and has not the lame 
mental powers, this rule was. a violation of nature 
and tended. to obſtruct the improvement of ſcience 
as well as of uſeful ogcupations, This law however 
admitted of exceptions. Uncommon. genius broke 
through this reſtraint and was permitted to choofe 


the profeſſion in which nature deligned it ſhoud be 

Sou pretend that the arts Pouriſhed i in Ireland, 
even from the earlieſt period. This Idea has juſt "the 
ſame. propability as the poliſhed manners aſcribed 
to the antient Calidonians, in the poems of Oſſian. 
The colony which arrived from Spain brought With 
them the uſe of letters; they eould not therefore be 
quite uncultivated, but they were by no means in 


2 hs ſtate, The poliſh < of ſociety and = Pro- 
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ö FA the arts keep equal pace. There could 
have been but little knowledge of the arts when 


tools and inſtruments were made of ſtone, and ar- 
rows of flint. Such inſtruments have been frequent- 


| i * diſcovered in this country. 


Tur houſes of the Iriſh were firft PROS of wood 
or the branches of trees; afterwards, neceſſity point- 
ce ed out the addition of green turf, or of clay wrought 
mto mortar, with a roof covered with ſtraw or 
ruſhes; and in this rude ſtate did they continue for 
many ages. The church of Saint Kianan, built in 
the ſixth century, was the firſt ſtructure of tone 
erected in the kingdom. Much has been ſaid of 
the magnificence.of the palace of 'Tarah, the anti- 
ent reſidence of our Iriſh kings. The author of the 
Philoſophical] Survey, who examined the ruins of it, 
aſſerts, . that it never could have been a building of 
much conſequence. A regard to ſafety obliged the 
Triſh early to collect themſelves to villages. Theſe 
conliſted of huts irregularly diſpoſed, and placed at 
a convenient diſtance for the ſake of ſubſiſtence. 
Pur anceſtors were plain in their dreſs; a long beard 
was a great ornament. But the higheſt object of 
their vanity or ambition was the privilege of wear- 
ing a variety of colours, as that was a principal 
mark of dignity. Next to the ſupreme monarch, 
thoſe -who were entitled to diſplay ſix colours pol. 
ſeſſed the firſt place of honor, This diſtinction 
produced greater emulation, and commanded more 
reſpect than our modern ſtars and garters, and all 
the ſplerffid trappings of Eaſtern ' magnificence. 
The manners of the Iriſh were ple. They were 


— amorous, proud, Javeh given 
to 
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OF IRELAND. 
to reſentment: Their paſſions were quick and vio- 
lent. No people in the world were more diſtin- 
guiſhed by warmth of affection· They were ex- 
tremely hoſpitable. A Brehon law expreſsly for- 
bids, that any fept ſhould break up ſuddenly, left the 


traveller might” be AR 77 Ts n os * 


tertainment. 0 65 
Tuos x among em of a W claſs, bai 
hoſpitality, almoſt as a perfect right. Their ſocial 


_ temper frequently produced convivial entertain- 


wma which were accompanied by ſports and paf- - 
| Theſe, we are told, were enlivened by con- 
_ muſic, in which they ſung the glories of pa- 
triotiſm, and the praiſes of their diſtinguiſhed he- 
:cafions, the benevolent 
feelings which promoted theſe friendly meetings 
were forgotten. Exceſs gave riſe to diſpu tes, and 
diſputes to quarrels, that generally ended in blood. 
POLYGAMYy1 in the opinions of ſeveral of our au- 
thors, was in uſe with the antient Iriſh. The learn- 
ed and ingenious Mr. O'Connor is of a diſſerent 
opinion. Many of the nations of antiquity burned; ' 
the old inhabitants of Ireland, buried their dead. 
Agreeably to the cuſtom” of che Greeks and Ro- 
mans, public mourners attended the celebration of 
their funerals, to heighten tlle ſolemnity by ex- 
3 4 8 The an oy remnnine, tf _ 
Tram v 1 in 1 ofs tall Ge 1 70 inal ; 
of robuſt conſtitution, and patient of cold and hun- 
ger. Two creaghts travelling, when the fields were 


covered with ſnow, were overtaken by the night: 


por, going wy one of them made à roll of 
| fnow 
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now for his pillow: ( for ſhams ſays his I 
on, are you grown 'effeminate !” Few nations re- 
tained their peculiar cuſtoms and manners ſo long 
as the Iriſh. Four centuries, they continued, in this 
reſpect, pretty much the ſame. Their inſular ſitua- 
lion exempted them from invaſion and an intercourſe 
with ſtrangers. Until the invaſion of the Danes, 
which did not happen for more than ſeven hun- 
dred years after the birth of Chriſt, they had ſel- 
dom ſeen the ſace of a foreign enemy. Ireland re- 

mained ſafe from the conquering ſword of the Ro- 
mans, whilſt the other We dane 5 Fuwpe were 
Aub dued by their 8 27 

Ix was neceſſary to ire vou this eral Idea of 
ths: cuſtoms: and manners of the riſn, by way of 
introduction. They will be more ee exe 
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CC Ov very remote a . A that; Wie to OR Fe 
O of our Mileſian-anceſtors' muſt be involved in 
darkneſs; ;: however, the moſt. probable account of 
the firſt inhabitants of | this country, is, that a colo- 
ny of the Celtæ having emigrated from Gaul to 
Britain and not finding that biaſing agreeable to 
their wiſhes, paſſed over to Ireland, in hopes of a 
more favourable ſettlement. Herd they lived un- 
diſturbed until about the year of the world nineteen 
hundred and fifty, when Partholan, xpelled from 
Greece, on account of his ambition, arrived in this 
countsy- with a thouſand followers; A battle was 
zetwixt the two rival powers, in which the 
„ 5 | Partholans 


or EAD © 


Partholans obtained' A compleat victory. The fame” 


good fortune attended their arms'in an engagement” 


with the Femorians, the next invaders of the iſland. 
Great numbers of the enemy were killed, who were 
permitted to lie in the field of battle unburied; 4 
dreadful peſtilence enſued that ſwept off, it is ald, 
every human creature in the een which thus" 
became once more uninhabited.” 

Nox of the accounts of this plies can de ell | 


ed upon with certainty. Thirty years after the ex- 
tinction of the Partholans, as we are informed, Ne- 


medius, of the ſame country and deſbanded from 
the ſame original, with a thouſand and twenty men, 


made a deſcent upon Ireland, but his followers were 


obliged to deſert the kingdom, in conſequence of a 
quarrel that aroſe betwixt them-and certain pirates 
which he had unfortunately brought in his train. 
Accounts ſay, that in the year two thouſand five 


| hundred and three their deſcendants, called Flr- 
bolgs, to the number of five thouſand, under five 


leaders, landed in this country, where they were 
ſecurely eſtabliſhed. The government of theſe peo- 
ple laſted about forty years, and was then overturn- 
ed by another colony known by the name of Dam- 
nonii, or Tuatha de Danans, who were ſuppoſed to 
be ſptung likewiſe from the ſame family with Ne- 
medius. Theſe, it ſeems, brought with them the. 


celebrated Stone of - Deſtiny on which ſo many _ 


our Iriſh kings were crowned. , Our hiſtorians in- 


formyus, that in the time of Edward the Firſt it was, 
by his order; removed to London and placed under 


the inauguration chair in Weſtminſter Abbey. The 


ane on n determined e to con- 
e 
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quer or. to die, ſet fire to their ſhips, attacked the 
- Fir-bolgs, or, as they were likewiſe called, on ac- 

count of their ſuppoſed original, the Belge, whom 
they routed with great flaughter. | Breas was the 


firſt king of the Danaan race. He reigned, we are 


told, but twenty years, when he was dethroned by 
his beats Nuad; to whom, as the chief of the co- 
bony, the ſovercignty of right belonged: Among 
others td whom Breas applied-for, aſſiſtance, on the 
preſent occaſion, were: the Belge, who had been ba- 


niſhed from the kingdom: In conjunction With 


them, an obſtinate battle was fought by theſe com- 
petitors for royalty: Breas was killed, the L Danaans- 
were eee and Nuad reigned without a rival. 
ee e now arrived at a period when light 905 
eins to K in upon the Triſh: hiſtorian, but he 
muſt proceed with caution ; the accounts on which 
he depends for information, are, for a feries of 
years, involved in fable. If he does not moſt care- 
2 . his reader can | receive no in- 
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1 cords, which had emigrated to Spain, deſir- 
ous of a better ſettlement, having heard favourable 
accounts of Ireland, ſent Ith, one of their leaders, 
to obtain more certain formation.” Upon landing, 
he found the country occupied by the Damnonians, 

atid'that three brothers of that nation, Jointly poſ- 


ſeſſed the throne.” A difference at that time ſubſiſted 
among 


| - COLONY FEY Phenicls, op the Iridh f. re. 
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or IRELAND: 3 
among theſe princes; 1th was pk to FW, a 
They choſe him for umpire and he decided the con- 
teſt to their mutual ſatisfaction. Struck with the 
fruitful appearance of the country, he ſpoke of it in 
terms of praiſe: This excited the ſuſpicion of the 
brothers that he might conceive againſt 1t ſome un- 
favourable deſigns: They reſolved to avert the. 
danger. Upon, the departure of Ith, one of them. 
purſued him with a ſuperiour force. An engagement. 
enſued, in which Ith was mortally. wounded. His 


followers made good their retreat and eſcaped to 


their ſhips. When intelligence of this tranſaction 


reached their « countrymen in Galicia, they reſolved to 
invade Ireland with a force ſufficient not only for 


gratifying their reſentment, but affecting a. ſecure 
_ eſtabliſhment in the kingdom: Accordingly, they. 
landed here with a conſiderable number of men, 


about the year of the world two. thouſand ſeven. 


hundred and thirty fix. They are called Mileſians, 
as the principal leaders, in this expedition, were the 
ſons of Mileſius. Betwixt them and the preſent 
peſſeflors of the iſland; an obſtinate engagement 


followed. A deciſive victory, in favour of the 
invaders, gave them the ſovereignty of Ireland. 
The dates relating to ſo remote a period, 
muſt be very uncertain ; but we are. told that the 


government of the Damnonians had laſted a hun- 


dred and ninety. five years. The ſurviving ſons of 


Mileſius were Heber, Heremon and Amergin. In | 
the two former of theſe, ſeperately, the ſovereign-. 
| ty of the nation was veſted. With reſpect to the 
manner in which the kingdom was divided betwixt 

f hem, authors are of different ſentiments. Mr. 


jan _ O'Halloran 


. THE HISTORY 
OHalloran f uppoſes that Leinſter and Munſter were 
the portion aſſigned to Heber, the eldeſt ſon of Mi- 
leſius, and that Heremon had, for his diviſion, the 
provinces of Ulſter and Connaught. The former, 
it is thought, had the title of Supreme Monarch. 
A diſtribution of the lands, agreeably to their reſ- 
pective ſtations, was made among the followers of 
theſe princes, to whoſe deſcendants the choice of 
the principal ſovereign was confined, by an excluſive 
law of the conſtitution. The appointment of 
Amergin was that of Arch-Druid, or, preſiding mi- 
niſter, in the reſpective departments of Poetry, 
Law, Philoſophy and Religion. : 

"Martens, in the beginning, were thus amicably 
adjuſted. But the public tranquility was ſoon in- 
terrupted. A diſpute aroſe betwixt the two royal 
brothers. There was a beautiful valley in one of 
the territories of Heremon. The wife of Heber, 
who appears to have been a very ambitious woman, 
made a point of it with her huſband that he would 
demand it from his brother. He complied, but, 
as he might have expected, was not gratified in his 
deſire. This produced a quarrel, which was decided 
on the plains of Geiſol, where Heber loſt his life, 
and uh; Heremon ſole monarch of the kingdom. 
But, for ſome time, his government was very 
much diſturbed by the adherents of the deceaſed 
prince, who had recourſe to arms, in vindication of 
the rights of his ſamily. ' Several battles were 
ſought, in one of which, the monarch loſt Amergin, 
his only ſurviving brother. In ſome time, the pub- 
Je tranquility was reſtored, The firſt interruption 
to it was occaſioned by an invaſion of the Picts, 


emigrants 


of IRELAND 


emigrants from Thrace, who, in ſearch of a 155 5 
—— landed with ſome troops on the eaſtern 
coaſt of Ireland. Heremon exerted himſelf with 
vigour. Unable to contend with his ſuperiour power, 
the Picts, inſtead of procuring an „ 
were compelled to ſue to him for peace. © © 
Turin requeſt was complied with upon the con- 
Kane that they ſhould evacuate the kingdom, and 


look for a ſettlement elſewhere. They wanted - 


wives. Heremon permitted them to marry a num. 
ber of Iriſh females with whom they removed to 
the Hebrides and the Northern parts of Scotland. 
Here they were eftabliſhed and encreaſed conſide- 
rably. By their warlike exploits, in whieh they re- 
ceived aſſiſtance from their Iriſh auxiliaries, they 
afterwards made a r 1 in Hm NE 
ry wi Britain.” - 
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TT mbnarch of the Mileſian race, his three ſons 

aſcended the throne. To prevent contention, they 
agreed to reign à year each, alternately; At the 
end of three years, one ot them Geda mt 
death; the other two were lain in the battle of Ard 
by the ſons of Heber who reigned but à year, at 

the expiration of that time they were ſlain by Trial 
of the Heremonian line. Victory placed the crown 
upon his head, which, for ten years, he wore with 
diſtinguiſhed honor. The country being in a very 
uncultivated ſtate, we are told that he paid great 

üttention, to it's improvement. 1 ſhall not trouble 
Vor. „ E vou 


you with any thing concerning thoſe of our ancient 
kings, of whom, ſeparate from the deluſions of fable, 
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nothing is recorded except their rm dme triſſing 
circumſtances of their reign and the manner of their 
death. The third in ſucceſſion to 1 was Tigher- 
maſs. All our antiquaries agree, that it was in the 
reign of this prince, that idolatry was firſt ſubſti- 
tuted in place of the amiable ſimplicity of the anci- 
ent worſhip, which had for it's object ibs; unity and 
e e of the Great Firſt Cauſe. 

Ix this ſhameful . abuſe of the 8 of. the un- 


Jerfhunding, in a matter-of ſuch infigite importance 


to human happineſs, Tighermafs appears to have 


been an active inſtrument. © We are told, that he 


eommanded altars to be erected in honor of theſe 
fictitious divinities, by which eso. was 8 higraced 


in the heathen world. 
Tux government of Achy, the ie diate hc 


cellor of Tighermaſs, was diſtinguiſhed by a ſingular 
' inſtitution before mentioned. It related to thoſe 


honours connected with the diſtinction of colours. 


By this law, ſoldiers and thoſe of a lower claſs were 


eommanded to wear but a ſingle colour. M ilitary 
offiters of a lower order were permitted to wear two 


' colours; commanders of battalions three; a gentle- 
man four; the nobility. and military knights five; 


the bards, and thoſe diſtinguiſned for learning, ſix, 
which number the king himſelf could not exceed. 
Wx have certain external marks of honor of this 


kind. It would perhaps be conducive to the public 


good, if the different ſtations were better diſtinguiſh- 
4 by the outward appearance, and, particularly, if 
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nected with zeal metz and. _ ; the + gc of 
vanity. and pride ee 

Ar rz ſeveral eee 0 1 in F 
to Achy, all of whom, through the ambition of the 
times, | died a violent death, the celebrated Ollam 
F odlah, a deſcendant of Ir, was elected monarch; 
His reign, unlike thoſe which preceded; Was. peaceful 
and happy: To eſtabliſh. order and pay attention 
to the welfare of his ſubjeQs, was the great object of 
his ambition and his diſtinguiſhed glory, At a period, 
when the more violent paſſions were little [ſubje& 
to control, when private injuries were ſo extenſive 
in their influence, and each inferiour chieſtain thought 
himſelf privileged to make war upon his ſovereign at 
pleaſure, courage was a qualit y abſolutely neceſſary to 
preſerve the rights of individuals and of ſociety. 
Therefore Ollam, to excite this virtue and cheriſn in 
his officers and in perſons of diſtinction a ſpirit. of 
emulation; inſtituted a ſet of heralds, Whoſe office 
it was to aſſign to each of them a coat of arms. 
This being emblazoned on his banner; diſplayed in 
the field of battle and on all great occaſions which 
were à teſt of his magnanimity, ſerved to diſtin- 
guiſh him from others and to place him in the moſt 
conſpicuous point of view. The merit or demerit 
of his actions being thus publickly known, they wer 
a ſubject of praiſe or diſpraiſe to the bards, whoſe 
particular office it was to tanſmit ene in e 
proper colours, to poſteritʒ 1197 
Bur that which chiefly Gendlited, the; 0 &f 
Ollam was an improvement of government, which 
has been already briefly explained. To kunt the 
power of the king, who if war was abſolute; and to 
cut che licentiouſneſs of the people, which in peace 
E 2 ns 
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required reſtraint, this wiſe prince inflituted an or- 
der of ſenators, 5 as it appears, were their repre- 
ſentatives. By royal ſummons, this aſſembly at- 
tended by the nobility the judges and learned of the 
land, met every third year at Teamor, or Tarah, in 
the county ef "Meath, where the monarch, in gene- 
ral reſided; ' We are told that when this great coun- 
dil was convened, previous to their entering upon 
buſineſs, they ſat down te @ ſumptuous entertain- 
ment, which, for the purpoſe of promoting civili- 
ty and mutual affe&ion; was continued ſix days. 
When this ended, the object of the meeting enga- 
ged their attention. The monarch aſcended the 
throne ſurrounded by the provincial kings, the no- 
bles, ſenators and all others who' compoſed the af. 
ſembly. The laws were then reviſed, ' Improper laws 
were repealed, others enacted as the ſtate required; 
public offenders were puniſhed, and quarrels eom- 
poſed which tended 10 affect the public tranquility. 
 Hete alſo alliances were formed and every thing 
ſettled relating to peace and war. Whatever reſpec- 
ted the intereſt of the kingdom at large, was a par- 
ticular object of attention. It is ſaid that the pub- 
He records of the kingdom were carefully reviſed 
on this occaſion. The king had power of appoint- 
ing the officers both civil and military and of par- 
doning criminals, but the diſpoſal of ths national 
militia was in the hands of the parliament of Tarah. 
To maintain their dignity and to prevent their deli- 
\berations from being interrupted, acts of violence 
done to any of the members whilſt the meeting con- 


tinued could "nit eee, We ſee that this 
nie xerciſed not only legiſlative but executive 
power. Theſe ſnoule be aluays veſted in different 
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orders of the ſtate; but, had the ſpirit of the times 
admitted of ſubordindrion;' and the deciſions of the 
aſſembly or parliament of Tarah been regularly 
_ obeyed, it would have vg eee Fe to the 1 1 
tion of excellent effects. 

WII have already andes that the 0 of 
ieralds, practitioners in phyſic, bards and muſicians 
were hereditary among the ancient Iriſh. Ollam af 
ſigned them lands for their ſupport; but he confin- 
ed theſe employments to reſpectable farnilies, nor 
would he permit the eldeſt fon to ſueceed to them, 
unleſs he was alſo the moſt accompliſhed. He like- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed a famous ſeminary at Tarah, for the 
education of youth. This prince deſcended with honor 
to TA +. gh CY e ee e 5 5 youne 
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0 ſobre the'crownta his amy a was one dread | 
object of the policy of Ollam. In this inno- 

| eats upon the conftitution there was an improper 
mixture of private views, but, with refpe& to the 
conſtitution, | it was certainly an improvement. A 
competition for the throne, amidſt a variety of con- 
tending rivals, was a perpetual ſource of contention 
extremely prejudicial to the public tranquility.” Poli- 
tical inſtitutions in an age of violence were of little 
avail. Short was the continuance of the government 
in the houſe of Ollam and tranſient the effect of his la- 
bours'to inſtruct his ſubjects in the arts of juſtice and 
political wiſdom.” Only two of his ſons fucceeded him. 
Five monarchs of the houſe of Ir having af- 
ceended the throne, Siorna, of the houſe of 'Here- 


| "ou was inveſled with the kingly power. The 
E 3 hand 
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hand of violence conſigned him and his two follow 
ing ſucceſſors to the grave. Art of the family of 
Heber, was the next prince. He was the firſt of the 
Iriſh kings who cut trenches and threw wy breaſt 
works of earth for the ſecurity of his troops . 
INLAND was, at this time, infeſted by a plague, - 
which was brought to, it, as ſuppoſed, by certain pi- 
rates, who had, for a conſiderable time, haraſſed the 
coaſts, An old Iriſh poem ſpeaks of them as Afri- 
cans, who had emigrated from Phenicia, In the opi- 
nion' of Mr. O'Halloran, they were Carthaginians. 
Theſe are his reaſons: We read in Diodorus, that 
the Phenicians, having built Gades, near the Pillars 
of Hercules, extended their diſcoveries along the 
coaſts of Africa ; That one of their ſhips was driven 
by a ſtorm to an iſland in the Atlantic ocean, very 
fertile and temperate. Ariſtotle ſays, that it was diſ- 
covered, and Strabo, that it was partly poſſeſſed by 
the Carthaginians, who, prior to. their falling under 
the Roman yoke, were diſtinguiſhed for their know- 
ledge of navigation and maritime affairs. Swords 
of this nation, diſcovered near the plains of Cannæ, 
have been found, on the ſtricteſt examination, to be 
exactly the fame, in ſize and texture, with ſwords 
diſcovered in the bogs of Ireland, Whatever may 
have been the country of the pirates above men- 
tioned, we collect from hence a ſtrong preſumptive 
evidence, that Ireland, ny" why: not erer g 
to the Carthaginians. e 
SA DRM the Second, an Hiberian, fifth in 10. 
N celldn from Art, is remarkable, in our annals, for 
having introduced into the army a form of diſcip- 
Ane, which had not before been ſubject to military 
„ e | Net: ce 1 a to good 2 
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but their pay, their cloaths as vos were obje &s 
of his attention. | | 


_ In the year ik the workd} as it is cuppoſed; 4 „ 
z e en, five hundred and thirty nine, we find Kim: 


bath on the throne. During a period of more than | 
two hundred and ſixty years which had elapſed ſince. 
© the death of Ollam Fodlah, ſcarcely any benefit had 
reſulted to the nation from the wiſdom of his poli- 
| tical inftitutions. Kimbath revived: them, convin- 
ced that were it poſſible to give them efficacy they 
would be productive of excellent effects. But the 
ſpirit of the times continued to be reſtleſs and tur- 
bulent. The ambition of competitors for power, 
ſupported in their pretenſions by a military force, 
geſpiſed the effects of the legiflator, It was Kim-. 
bath who built in the vicinity of Armagh, the pa- 
lace of Emania, the celebrated reſidence, for almoſt 
ſeven hundred years, of the kings of Ulſter. Of 
a much later date are the remains of an ancient 
building ſtill to be ſeen near Armagh. [Theſe are 
ſtone which was not made uſe of in buildings until 
a periad n remote um that of which we now 
ſpeak. ; 
N Baie councils, were | held bene to 
that of Tarah, the ſubjects of whoſe debates were 
thoſe which related to the national police and the 
mechanical arts. Of the moſt ſkilful artificers, ſix- 
ty were choſen to whom the power was committed 
of ſuperintending the artificers in the kingdom, for 
the purpoſe of correcting abuſes, rejecting the un- 
ſkilful and encourageing ſuch as had a competent 
knowledge of their profeſſion, an inſtitution admira- 
bly calculated for the civilization and embelliſhment. 
* * 9 * reigned but ſeven years. 
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Ireland had never ſeen a female on the throne y but, on 
the death of her huſband, Macha, the queen of Kim- 
bath, a woman whoſe bold and intrepid genius ſoared 
above the timidity of her ſex, refuſed to give up to 
the ſons of Dithorba the honor of the crown. Deter- 


mined to ſupport their claim, they placed them- 


ſelves at the head of a powerful army. The he- 
roine Macha ſcorned the apprehenſions of danger. 
She alſo collected her forces, led them to the field 
and routed the army of her eee A ſecond 
battle was fought, in which ſhe obtained 
pleat victory which placed her on the throne. We 
have ſeen that Kimbath wore the crown ſeven 
years, the ſame period finiſhed to his queen the ho- 
nours 1 1 * was n ted a 2088 of the 
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IT was « Beachra wo a ie He ioiifhed by 


the hand of Hugony, who, in the year three 


nt five hundred and eisnty. was s raiſed to the 
throne, 


Nons, 6f the 8 kings was more Aiſtin- 


5 Suiſed by ambition than Hugony. For a conſide- 


rable time, the council of Tarah had been ſuſpended. 


By the command of this prince, it was afſembled, 


not for any of the virtuous purpoſes of it's original 


inſtitution, but to corrupt it's principles, and con- 


vert it into an inſtrument of gratifying his inordi- 
nate love of power. It grieves the friends of liberty 
and of mankind, that this is ſo much the policy of 


1 zodern n times. By the influence of * with 


„„ 


Aden. 
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8 ſtates, the pentarchy was aboliſhed, the pro- 
vincial kings deprived of their power by a law, and 


a ſolemn obligation exacted from them to continue 
the crown in his family in excluſion of the other 
branches of Mileſius. The ſuceeſſion in the family of 
Hugony was interrupted in leſs than a hundred 
years. It was three hundred years before the pro- 
ineial kings recovered their power, Ulſter indeed 
refuſed to obey the authority of the ſtates; they 
_ eontinued under the domi nion of their n princes, 
agreeably to their ancient form of government. 
PrurAxcn relates, that about this period, the 
0 arthaginians, aſſiſted by Greek mercenaries, laid 
ſiege to Syracuſe, and that, in the time of a truce, 
a Corinthian of Syracuſe reproached his « 
men, in the oppoſite army, with joining the Cartha- 
ginians, who had come to deftroy Syracuſe, aſſiſted 
with an army from the Pillars of Hercules and the 
Atlantic Sea. Our annaliſts ſuppoſe, that the auxi- 
liaries of the Carthaginians, here ſaid to have been 
ſent to them from the Atlantic Sea, were Iriſn, car- 
ried over to their aid, upon this occaſion, by Hugo- 
ny. Befides the figure which he is faid to have made 
in this expedition, we are told that he ſubdued the 
+ Pits, and compelled them to pay a tribute whieh 
had been impoſed upon them by the Iriſh kings, 
when, by their aſſiſtance, they procured a ſetwle- 
ment in. Albany, For the magnanimity he diſplay- 
ed in thefe exploits, hs received the appellation of 
Great, and was diſtinguiſhed by the honourable titles 
of © The Monarch of Ireland and Albany and of all 
the Weftern iſles of Europe.” Notwithſtanding, he 
vel Ry in thy . ee ”_ oe fy 12 his e 
ors 
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ſors. After a long ond {A SIE reign, he was 
n by his brother.. 

Tux life of the fratricide was the forfeir of this 
violation of the ties of nature. The puniſhment 
was inflicted by his nephew Logaire, the ſecond fon 
of Hugony, whoſe magnanimity raiſed him to the 
throne. This excited the indignation of Cobthach, 
the elder brother. He reſolved to deſtroy Logaire 
and take poſſeſſion of the crown. Unable to accom- 
pliſh his wicked deſign by force, he had recourſe to 
a moſt iniquitous device, Being confined by indif- 
poſition, either real or pretended, Logaire, who lov- 
ed him with all the tenderneſs of a brother, paid 
him a viſit, attended, as uſual, by his guards. 
Cobthach pretended to be difpleaſed with this cir- 
cumſtance ; it was a proof, he alledged, of want 
of confidence in his fidelity, The unfuſpecting mo- 
narch, unwilling to give him pain, viſited him, a 
en, time, without his attendants. Cobthach ſeiz 

ed the favourable opportunity, and treacherouſly 

flew him. The crown was the reward of his vil- 

lainy, having previouſly put to death a nephew, the 

ſon of the deceafed king, who might have prevent- 
ed his wiſhes from being gratified. But Logaire had 
alſo an infant grandſorf. Fortunately, to be the 
avenger of the wrongs of his family, he eſcaped 
the-cruelty of the tyrant. Maon, for that was the 
name of the child, was conveyed privately away, 
and placed under the protection of the king of 

Munſter, and from thence, as a more ſecure retreat, 

he was removed to France, where, by his military 
exploits, he was highly diſtinguiſhed. We are told 
that, when in Mynſter, Maon had inſpired with lave 

_the breaſt of the beautiful * the daughter of 
” - 
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his protector. The paſſion had been mutual: Mo- 
riat regretted the abſence of Maon; the fame of 
his valour and accompliſhments, had heightened her 
affection. Craftine, a muſician of her father, aſſiſts 
ed her in the gratification of her wiſhes. He carri- 
ed a letter from her to Maon, the contents of which” 
may be eaſily ſuppoſed; to ſtrenghten the feelings 
which this would naturally excite, in concert with- 
the muſic of his harp,” he ſung the praiſes of his va». 
lour, pointing out in his ſong, as it's proper object, 
the aſſaſſin of his father and grandfather ſeated for 
ſo many years, on the Iriſh throne. The cruelty: 
of Cobthach, muſt, previous to this, have made a 
deep impreſſion on the heart of Maon. Love and 
a ſenſe of the wrongs of his family were now rekin-- 
dled in his breaſt, He made the neceſſary prepara - 
tions; led over to Ireland an army with which he 
was furniſhed by the king of France; attacked the 
infamous Cobthach whom he flew with a number of 
his followers, married his beloved Moriat and Aalen 
* the throne of: his anceſtors 


LETTER XV. 


M A ON, it is cada Conalized bis courage 
once more in France and performed military 
atchievments in Britain by which he obtained conſi- 
derable reputation, After an honquabie a of 
nineteen years, he died in battleQ. 

Wr may paſs through the banden reigns until 
we come to the year of the world three thouſand 
nine hundred and thirty eight, when, as our annals 
relate, Eochaiſh the ninth was elected king. Several 
partitions had been made of Ireland in the preced: 


ing 
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ing periods. Eochaiſh divided it into the provinces 
of Munſter, Eeinfter, Connaught, Uilter and 
Meath. Meath was ſet apart for the monarch's do- 
main. In Connaught, he built a large ſtructure call- 
ed after his name. It was more central than that of 
Tarah and therefore more convenient for the reſi- 
dence of the monarch, as likewife for keeping Con- 
naught in a proper ſtate of ſubjechion, which conti- 
nued ſtil! to be governed by the e een of 
the D Damnonian tine. 
Tux reign of his brother, of the fame name, was 
very much diſturbed by domeſtic convulſions. In 


his time lived Connor king of Uliter and Cuchullain 


the moſt famous captain of his age. Their warlike 
atehievments make a ſhining figure in the records of 
Ireland. Connor was not only celebrated for his 
abilities in war but for political wiſdom. The bards, 
whoſe office and whoſe confequence in the ſtate has 
been already explained, had become too numerous and 
grown inſolent and ambitious. In their judicial capa- 
city, inſtead of being the guardians, they invaded the 
property of others. Impatient of ſuch injuries, the 
people determined to vindicate their rights, and to 
make the bards feel the ſevereſt effects of their re- 
eee : No terms of accommodation would be 
_ heard; they baniſhed them without diſtinction. In 


tis diſtreſs, they fled for refuge to the king of 


Ulſter. Connor not only took them under his pro- 
tection, but, ſenſible that the extinction of their order 
would de prejudicial to the ſtate, re-eſtabliſhed them. 
This was effected with proper reſtrictions. The 


number of the bards was redueed, and regulations 


made, to prevent them from abufing their office. 
1 * to regulate their deciſions, the laws 


were 


laws were collected and formed into a «fink com- 
prehenſive code, which, on account of their ſuperiour 
excellence, were called celeſtial judgments. _ | 
Ou n annals relate fhat certain rules were formed 15 
by the preſent monarch with reſpect to funeral. 
When a perfon to be interred, was of ſtation parti- 
cularly of the knightly order, the materials of his 
ſepulchre were more expenſive, if otherwiſe, they 
were of common earth. With reſpect to the former, 
his remains being committed to the grave, the ſena- 
chy or antiquary traced out his pedigree and the bard 
ſung his diſtinguiſhed actions. If the dead was of 
a lower claſs, each of the attendants, as he paſſed by, 


_ caſt a ſtone upon his grave. Hence, the carns raif- 
ed over the graves of the ancient Triſh, ſome” of 


which are to be ſeen to this day. The Jamentations be, 


of the mourners employed on ſuch ' occaſions has 
been mentioned. Much in the fame manner did the 
Greeks bury their dead. 

I nave faid that knights were Pere diftin- 
guiſhed by the honours of the grave. Mr. O'Hallo- 
ran pleads that the inſtitution of knighthood was 
known in Ireland from time immemorial. He traces 
out five diſtinct orders. It is ſaid that a regular 
courſe of education was neceſſary to qualify for be- 
ing admitted to this honor. When the provincial 
kings of Ireland waited upon Richard the Second, 
on his en, in Dublin, he would have knighted 
them, No, faid they, our fathers, at t ſeven years 
of age, inveſted us e e e TY 
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Fx WO p princes — ee Rochaiſh, Dit 
1 ary the Great was elected monarch. The 
reign. of Conary was extended to a very unuſual - 
length. He ſat upon the throne ſixty years which 
he filled with the glory; not which reſults from am- 
bition and warlike enterpriſe, but from the amiable 
and-uniform attention which he paid to the happi- 
neſs of his ſub jects. We are. not made acquainted 
with the particulars of his government, but it is ſaid 
; to have been the beſt adminiſtred of any recorded 
in the Hiſtory of Irelend. The circumſtance which 
moſt remarkably diſtinguiſhes the reign of this 
prince is, that at this period our Saviour made his 
appearance in the world: We are therefore hence- 
forth to date our accounts from the Chriſtian Ara. 
It ſeems Conary was obliged to baniſh from the 
kingdom a number of his ſubjects, who, had been 
guilty. of inſoletice. and ſedition. They fled to 
Wales, placed themſelves under the command of a 
fon of the king of that country, returned privately 
to Ireland, and ſet fire to the palac "of Tarah. Cor | 


45 1 periſhed i in the flames. 


Fux third prince from Conary w was HO Ni- | 
þ- 0 Upon. his deceaſe, Carbry, of the poſterity 
of the Danaans, ufurped the throne which had been 


| poſſeſſed. by the deſecndants.of Mileſius for more 


than a thouſand years. This is faid to have been 

occaſioned by the Heremonians, whoſe ambition pro- 
voked the Danaans and gave riſe to what is called 
"M0 a Plebeian War. 


In 
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In a few years, aks royal line was reſtored in the 


election of Feredach, a ſon of Crimthan. The pubs 


lic tranquility had of late been greatly diſturbed. 
Feredach laboured to reſtore it; He endeavoured to 
ſupport the laws with a firmneſs tempered by good 
nature, and rendered reſpectable by 4 ſtrict regard 
to integrity. Peace and good order began to ſuc- 
ceed to anarchy and confuſion. His honourable-reign 
cloſed in peace twenty years after he had aſcended 
the throne. His ſucceſſor reigned but three years. 
FiacHaD,. who was next. raiſed to the throne, 
alarmed by the progreſs. of Julius Agricola, whoſe 
ſucceſsful arms were then advancing towards the 
Northern parts of Britain, ſent auxiliaries to the 
Picts, under the command of Cormac, his general, 
to aſſiſt them in oppoſing the progreſs of the Ro- 
mans; They engaged the enemy on the Grampian 
hills, but had the misfortune to be conquered. The 
time was critical for Ireland. It was in imminent 
danger of being invaded by the Roman arms, I 
citus informs us, that Agricola deſigned to tranſpor 
his army to our iſland, but was prevented from ex- 
ecuting his deſign by Domitian, who, jealous of ** 
ſucceſs of his arms, recalled him from Britain. 
Wuar the particular reaſons were of their dia- | 
 tisfaction are not recorded, but the people were diſ- 
contented with the government of Fiachad. They 
rebelled, dethroned him, and ſuhſtituted in his place 
Elim, king of Ulſter. This is called, the Second 
Plebeian War. When Elim had enjoyed the crown 
a few years, he was obliged to relinquiſn it in favour 
of the more e Tenn HA pt he: late mor : 
narch. c oi ß MO 6b "YL 
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Trurnat being ſecurely eſtabliſhed on the 


: throne, according to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, 
aſſembled r Raten at T _—_ pointed out the dread- 


crown eng 4 —— ambitious rivals, and pre- 


vailed with them ſolemnly to engage that they 


{. the . oro to his family. This, & 


eaſions than one, at the deſire of their princes. But 


the engagement to Teuthal was broken, as it had 


. S wei to his predeceſſors, being Sic ebend as a re- 


| neorfiſtent with Liberty, and a violation of 
the original form of the conſtitution. The ſtates 


likewiſe gratified him in making an addition to the 


royal domain, which was neceſſary, as, with the pro- 
greſs of ſociety, the expences of government en- 


tions of Ollam Fodlah, whoſe conduct he propoſed 
to himſelf as the perfect model of a prince and le- 


To giſlator; He was particularly attentive to the inſti- 


tutions of religion, and eſtabliſhed among the dru- 


ids a juſt and regular ſubordination. For the enter- 


kainment of his people, and to improve their 


ſtrength and activity, he renewed certain ſports and 
military exerciſes which had been formerly celebrat- | 


ed on the plains of 'Tiltean. 
Tur Miteſians, vain of their origin, and of thts 


1 quence, as the Proprietors of the kingdom, 


— refuſed to be employed in any of the mechanic 


arts. Theſe they left to be exerciſed by the remains 


of the Belge. 'Teuthal laboured to remove this ab- 


ſurd prejudice by addreſſing himſelf to the principle 


from which it was derived. He inſtituted ſocieties 
to beſtow marks of honor 1 ſuch as were diſtin- 
guiſhed 


ereaſe in proportion. This king revived the inſtitu- 


— 
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guiſhed | in the mechanical occupations, and to diſ- 
grace the inſufficient. \ But the domeſtic peace of 
Teuthal was interrupted by a pungent misfortune. - 
He had married his daughter to Eochaid, king of 
Leinſter: Eochaid corrupted her fiſter. The Queen, 
not able to bear ſuch. ſhocking treatment, died of 
anguiſh. This event was fatal to her ſiſter; ſhe died 
alſo. Such deteſtable conduct rouſed the indignati- 
on of Teuthal. He raiſed a formidable army, with 
which he invaded the territories of Eochaid. The 
adulterer was unable to reſiſt the arms of Teuthal. 
To eſcape the puniſhment due to his villainy, he, 
and his people, ſolemnly engaged that the province 
of Leinſter would pay to the Monarch of Ireland, 
every ſecond: year, a very heavy tribute. Whate- 
ver ambition may prompt, or the example of con- 
querors, in ſuch inſtances, pretend to vindicate, juſ- 
tice and humanity conſpire in diſtinguiſhing inno- 
cence from guilt, It is reproachful to the memory 
of Teuthal, that he involved the unoffending ſub- 
jects of Eochaid, in the puniſhment of his erime. 
Freemen can never ſubmit patiently to ſuch a viola- 
tion of their rights. For a long ſeries of years, the 
Baromean Tribute, as it is called, was a ſource of 
bitter calamities; not only to the province of Lein- 
ſter, but to the kingdom. Mal, a branch of the 
Houſe of Ir, ſacrificed Eochaid to his aner alter 
be had 1 05 2 n 5 | 


F arewell, 


(LETTER xv). 


EIDUIM; he anus of Teuthal, _ Mal, 
after he had ſwayed the Iriſh ſceptre four years, 
vel. I F and 
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and aſcended the throne. He had the fame lauda- 
ble deſire to improve the conſtitution which diftin- 


guiſhed his grandfather. There was, in particular, 


a deſect in the adminiſtration of juſtice which he la- 
boured to correct. In Ireland, as in the early peri- 


od of many other nations, all offences were puniſh- | 


ed by a fine. To more heinous crimes, as we be- 
ſore obſerved, this was inadequate. Inftead of a 
fine, Feidlim, by his influence with the ſtates, in- 
troduced the law of retaliation. By it, the agreſſor, 
if the caſe admitted, ſuffered a puniſhment from 
the injured perſon, or his friends, of the ſame na- 
ture with the offence committed. If an injury was 
done which did not admit of a proper and ſtrict re- 
taliation, an adequate puniſhment was ſubſtituted 
in it's place. This was an improvement of their 
criminal law which coincides with our ſtricteſt ideas 


of juſtice. But this wiſe inſtitution of the virtuous 
Feidlim had not a permanent effect. Nothing is 


more difficult than to change national cuſtoms eſta- 


bliſhed by long preſcription. This prince died at 


Tarah, in peace, the year of Chriſt, one hundred 
and flew. 

Con, having taken off by the 'r werd his predeceſior; 
of whom we know nothing but that he reigned three 
years and was very rich, was placed upon the throne. 
The courage of few of our princes is repreſented in 
more ſtriking terms by the annaliſts of Ireland; He 
reigned thirty five years, almoſt the whole of which 
period was filled up with the operations of war. The 
particular enterprizes recorded of him, refle& but 
little honor upon his juſtice. The firſt relates to the 
haromean tribute which he demanded of the king of 


Lender... It was refuſed, upon which Con led his 


4 forces 


— — 
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forces into that province. His firſt efforts were un⸗ 
ſucceſsful being defeated in two engagements. and 
expelled from Tarah. But he was not intimidated 
by misfortune or competled to relinquiſh his deſign, 
He redoubled his exertions, collected a powerful 
army with which he vanquiſhed his opponent and 
exacted the regular payment of the ſtipulated tri- 
bute. The next war in which he engaged, had, 
as it deſerved, a more diſgraceful concluſion. Eu- 
gene the Great, of the line of Heber, who was alſo 
known by the name of Mogha Nuadat, diſpleaſed 
that he had been deprived of the Province of Mun- 
ſter by the deſcendants of Degad, collected an 
army, with which he engaged in battle Angus who 
then ſat upon the Munſter throne. Eugene obtain- 
ed a complete victory and recovered the territory 
of which he had been diſpoſſeſſed. Having rein- 
forced his army with fifteen thouſand men,; he placed 
himſelf at their head and fought, once more, the 
troops of Eugene. He was now entirely vanquiſh- 


ed. Con, the relation, and the friend of Angus, 


now became a principal in the quarrel and declared 
war againſt Eugene. Many battles were fouy ght 

with various ſucceſs; but, in the end, the valour gf 
Con was forced to yield to the magnanimity of 
his more fortunate rival. He was compelled to give 
up a part of his territory and to ſubmit to à new 
partition of the kingdom. A line was drawn from 
North to South to diſtiriguiſh, in future, the rights 
of the two families. This diviſion was known after- 
wards by the names of Leath Con and Leath Mo- 
gha. Ambition can never be at reſt. A new con- 
teſt aroſe betwixt the two rival princes. Con, hav- 

ing Speed the ſuperiour good foxtune of the 


prince, , 
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prince of the South had recourſe to ſnd rw At 
night, he attacked the army of Eugene by ſurpriſe, 
- which, notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, fought long 
with obſtinate valour ; but Eugene was killed and 
the battle ended. 'Fhe adherents of Eugene, deter- 
mined to ſupport the rights of his family, prepared 
to proſecute the war with renewed ardour. Cor: 
foreſaw the probable conſequence ; he demanded a 
ceſſation of arms. To purchaſe peace, he paid a 
_ conſiderable fine and acknowleged the independence 
of the territories lately marked out as the excluſive 
right of the family of the houſe of Heber. A war 
with the king of Ulfter, the cauſe of which is not 
explained, ended the life of this turbu lent deſcend- 
ant of Heremon. 
Inv was in the reign of Art, the an of Con, that 
Riada, the chieftain, led forth a number of followers 
who ſettled in Albany. This was the firſt regular 
colony from Ireland eſtabliſned in that country. 
From it the Dalraidas of ala derive their 
original. 

Lu cHALID, of the race of Ith, and . of 
that of Heremon, having, in codon to Art, fill- 
ed the throne, the next king of Ireland was Cot- 
mac, an Heremonian, who was choſen: monarch, in 
the year of Chriſt, two hundred and fifty four. 
Our annals have handed down his reputation in 
ſhining colours. The good effects of the civil inſti- 
tutions of Cormac are ſaid to have been felt in Ire- 
land for many years. In thoſe days of turbulence, 
peace, even during the government of the wiſeſt 
princes, was but of ſhort continuance. Many were 
the battles which Cormac fought with the king of 
Munſter. In the —— * was victorious, but, 
| towards 
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towards the conclufion of the war, fortune ſtripped 
him of the laurels he had won, and beſtowed them 
on his competitor. Upon another occaſion, the 
event was more favourable to his wiſhes. Either 
from a juſt cauſe, or, to gratify his ambition, he al- 
molt entirely extinguifhed the power of the Dam- 


nonians, who had governed the kingdom almoſt two 


hundred years, and giyen princes to Connaught for 
many centuries. But, in one of his military expe- 


ditions, he was fo unfbrtundte as to loſe an eye. 
By the Iriſh conſtitution, no perſon maimed in any 
reſpect, could be elected or permitted to fit on the 


throne. Cormac, obedient to the laws of his country, 
freely relinquiſhed the crown which was placed on 
the head of Eochad, grandſon of Fergus. It is 


highly probable that this prince did not conſider this 


change of ſituation as a mortifying or a painful cir- 
cumſtance. He had experienced that the honours of 
royalty receive a bitter tincture from the evils of ci- 
vil commotion and the calamities of war. Leſs ele- 
vated in the eye of ambition, but more conſonant 
to reaſon and humanity are the plekfWvaly.” of the 


calm and peaceful retreat, 


Cormac had a taſte for learning and philofophy. 
We are informed that in his retirement, beſides other 
works which he compoſed, he wrote a tract, for the 
benefit of a ſon who had a proſpect of being one day 
raiſed to the throne of his anceſtors, entitled“ ad- 


vice to a king,” in which he inſtructed him in the 


duties of a ſoldier, a legiſlator and a Nateſman, 


This performance is ſaid to have been extant in the 


ſeventeenth century. There are ſome reaſons to 


ſuppoſe. "Her Ebene before his devil, renounced 
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Paganiſm and embraced the pure and rational Goo- 
at of the n 1 1 


? en 
at "LETTER XVI _ 
5 « HOR TLY after the death of Cormac, his ſon 


aJ Carbry, was inveſted with the ſovereign power. 
Profited by the wiſe inſtructions of his father and in 
imitation of his example, he framed wholſome inſti- 
tutions, wirh a view to bring order from confuſion, 
by laying reſtraints on thoſe violent paſſions, which, 
operating without control in the breaſts of his ſub- 
jects, produced effects highly diſtructive to the ſtate. 
Theſe ordinances of Carbry are ſpoken of by our 
hiſtorians in warm terms of approbation. But when 
the manners of a people are of a complexion quite 
different from their laws, the latter can have but lit- 
tle influence on their eonduft, How forcibly are 
we led to this concluſion when, from the ſame cauſe, 
ve ſee the legiſlator himſelf contradict in practiſe his 
own principles, Carbry, who, as monarch of Ireland 
ſhould have been diſpoſed. to promote the happineſs 
of all his ſubjects and with that view formed the po- 
litical regulations we have mentioned, led an army 
into Leinſter to enforce the payment of- that moſt 
iniquitous tax, the baromean tribute. Several in- 
Nances of the like e occur in the Hiſto- 
ry of Ireland. 1 | 
Wr are told that in the reign of 5 egy the mi- 
: 5 of Ireland whoſe exploits are ſo highly embla- 
zoned in the ſongs. of the Bards, were diſhanded. 
= he cauſe is not explained. It was originally cſta- 


A Fe intemal peace, to deſend the 
coaſts 


Wu 
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coaſts from piratical depredations, and to aſſiſt, when 


occaſion. required, the foreign allies of the ſtate. 
Very particular attention was paid to the qualificati- 


ons of thoſe who were admitted into it, and great 


pains taken to inſtruct them in the art of war and 


to inſpire them with generoſit y, fidelity and courage. 
This military corps conſiſted, in time of peace, of 


nine, and, in war, of twenty one thouſand men. 


They were divided into three battalions, to each of 


vhich regular officers were: appointed, from their 


commander in chief, the celebrated Fin Mac Comhal, 
to the loweſt department. In ſummer, they encamp- 
ed in the open fields. Fheir principal ſupport was 
procured by hunting and fiſning. From November 
to May, they were quartered upon the inhabitants, 
and, to prevent them from being burdenſome, re- 
ceived pay from the monarch. Had this body of 
men, who were trained to ſubordination, and might, 


in a great meaſure, be conſidered as regular troops, 


been employed in diſcharging the duties of their 
original inſtitution, they would have contributed 
greatly to reſtrain thoſe eivil commotions by which 
the kingdom was ſo miſerably haraſſed, Inſtead of 
this, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe: that they were fre- 
quently made uſe of as the inſtruments of ambition. 
Fi Ac HA, of the houſe: of Heremon elected ſuc, 
ceſlor to Carbry, began to reign in the year two 
hundred and ninety ſeven. Muredach his ſon was 
animated by the love of glory. The genius which 


he diſcovered, at an early period, ſor military at- 


chievments, engaged, in a very particular manner, 
the affections of his father. Fond partiality prevail- 
ed with Fiacha to place him at the head of his 


e and by his influence in the province to get 


him 


him choſen orereign ef ns In conſe- 
quence of the honours by which Muredach was diſtin- 
guiſhed, hedocartmara bat of envy. The Collas 
took up arms, determined to prevent him from ſuc- 
deeding to the monarchy and to ſacrifice to their re- 
ſentment the too indulgent father. Fiacha engaged 
them in battle and was numbred with the ſlain. 
One of the Collas ſeized the crown, but, in four years, 
he was deprived of his uſurped honours. Mure- 
dach, at the end of that period, drove him from the 
' throne, on which he bimſolf” Was plied, as the 1 re- 
ward of his valour. e 
Tux Collas were e from che . ak 
5 compelled to fly for protection to Albany. In three 
years, they returned to Ireland. They were now 
in the power of Muredach, but the marks of re- 
pentance which they diſcovered, induced him not 
only to pardon their crime, but to diſtinguiſh them 
with his confidence. He did more. He gave them 
ſeven thouſand. men to enable odd to procure a 
| ſettlement in Ulſter, which they determined to in- 
vade, in' conſequence of a pretended affront which 
ſome of their anceſtors ſhould have received from 
the king of that province, Theſe adventurers ſuc- 
_ ceeded in their deſign, but Muredach, during the 
abſence of ſo conſiderable a part of his forces, was 
attacked by Colbach, one of his chieftains, by whom 
he was arena not uy of his nn) but his 
life. 
8 * 8 1 a year did Colbach enjoy the 
crown purchaſed by this act of villainy. He was 
flain by Eochaid the ſon of Muredach who ſucceed- 


gd to the throne. The Picts and Saxons being at 


_ - is war with the Romans and their 
i TT Brittiſh 
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: Britiſh auxiliaries, received aſſiſtanee from Eochaid. 
The event was unfortunate, This expedition and 
the bad ſucceſs with which it was attended are point- 
ed out by Claudian and Ammianus Marcellinus; 
CxiMTHAN is the next monarch recorded in the 
liſt of our Iriſh kings, His reign commenced in the 
year three hundred and ſixty ſeven. ' He likewiſe, 
we are informed, ſent over an army to the aid of 
the Pits. Hence, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, they 
became ſo troubleſome to their neighbours. That 
they were conſidered in a formidable light, the great 
wall of ſeparation built by the Romans to reſtrain 
their incurſions into Britain, is a convincing proof. 
Tacitus expreſsly ſays that the Romans could never 
depend upon the ſecure poſſeſſion 33 Ban until 
| they had AE As. Heland; | 
Farewell 


LETTER NE. 


TIALL, ſurnamed the Great, the ſuceeſſor ok 
Crimthan was a prince highly diſtinguiſhed. 

The Picts had long been ſettled in Albany, and, on 
account of the aſſiſtance which they at firſt received 
from this country and their marriage with it's fe- 
males, were eſteemed an Iriſh colony. We have ſeen 
that formerly a colony had emigrated to that country 
who, from their leader, took the name of the Dal- 
raidas. Notwithſtanding the common ties by which 
they were united, they quarrelled. Niall re-eſta- 
bliſhed peace betwixt theſe ſiſter colomes, and as a 
ſtanding memorial that the diſtricts which they poſ- 
ſeſſed were peopled from this kingdom, Albany was 


"_ that time called Scotia Minor and Ireland, ass 


the 
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tte parent ſtate, was diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Scotia Major. Prompted by ambition, Niall took 
this opportunity of breaking through the Roman 
wall. He attacked the Britons, deſolated their 
country and returned home laden with plunder. En- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, he carried an army to 
Gaul, and, in conjunction with the Saxons, ravaged 
the coaſts of Brittany. Our hiſtorians ſay, that 
ſome time after having engaged the aſſiſtance of the 
general of the Dalraidas, he made a ſecond expediti- 
on to the ſame country which had the misfortune, 
once more, to be waſted by his depredations. The 
inhabitants fled from his approach, leaving their hou- 
fes and their all to the mercy of the conqueror. But 
ſhort-lived was the triumph of Niall over juſtice 
and humanity. A ſon of the king of Leinſter with 
whom he had a quarrel before he left Ireland, to 
gratify his reſentment, followed him to Gaul, con- 
cealed himſelf in a grove, and, as he was ſitting care- 
leſsly on the banks of the Loire, pierced him with 
an arrow to the heart. Upon the death of Niall, the 
progreſs of the invaders, inſtantly ſtopt. To the 
great joy of the natives, they ceaſed from their depre- 
dations and returned to their ſeveral countries. This 
prince died in the year four hundred and fix and was 
ſucceeded by his nephew Dathy, 
Iv was in the reign of Dathy that a number of 
Gauls and Britons, driven by civil commotions from 
their native country, fled for protection to Ireland 
where they were kindly received and places aſſigned 
for their habitation, which, even to this day, are _ 
tinguiſhed by their nam. 
„Tux Romans, at this time, being diſtreſſed on 
the continent were obliged to withdraw their forces 
net from 
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from Britain. Dathy and his friends the Pigs who 
ſeem to have acted in concert with the Saxons, ſeiz- 
ed the favourable opportunity and invaded that 
country where their arms made rapid progreſs, More 
than once, they renewed their invaſions, The Romans 
employed in other quarters and tired by oppoſing 
enemies whoſe obſtinate perſeverance they were una- 
ble to ſubdue, left the Britons to defend themſelves 
and renounced all connexion with their country for 
ever. This haughty people, who had extended their 
conqueſts ta almoſt every nation of the-globe, being 
ſhortly after deprived of their power, have afforded 
a ſtriking example of the inſtability of human great- 
ncſs, many inſtances of which occyr in the revoluti- 
ons of me world, 


N 
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AT Hv, who, on his return Boch Britain, led 

an army into Gaul, where, as it is ſaid, he 
periſhed by a ſtroke of lightening at the foot of the 
Alps, concludes the liſt of our pagan monarchs. 
Our critics have alſo pronounced that his death cloſ- 
ed the period of our hiſtory which is intermixed with 
fable. There is no doubt but we may now look for 
more ſatisfactory information, Still however we 
muſt guard againſt impoſition. The monks have 
handed down to us a variety of accounts, reſpecting 
the tranſactions of their times, which can be confi- 
dered in no other light, than as legendary tales. 
Tux year four hundred and twenty eight was the 
period when Laogary, the ſucceſſor of Dathy, and 
the ſon of Niall the Great, aſcended 1 il! throne. 
The 
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The firſt remarkable action which he performed was 
to invade Britain, where we are told, his arms were 
fo ſucceſsful that the Britons were compelled to pay 
him a confiderable tribute, Thebaromean tribute way 
the next object of his attention. He demanded the 
payment of it. The people of Leinſter refuſed; in con- 
ſequence of which, Laogary entered that province with 
an army. Crimthan, king of Leinſter, had both ſpirit 
and force to ſupport the rights of his people. He met 
the monarch in the field, vanquifhed his troops and 
took himſelf priſoner. Laogary bound himſelf by an 
oath, that he would exonerate the Leinſtrians from 
the payment of the tribute, and regained his liberty. 
But, abſolved by the druids, he broke his en- 
gagement and purſued his iniquitous claim. Long 
before this period, the druids had corrupted the princi- 
ples of religion, a flagrant proof that their practiſe 
was conſonant. The period was now come when 
the goodneſs of Providence was to diſpel in that 
country the darkneſs of Paganiſm and to enlighten it 
with the divine truths of the Chriſtian religion. Pri- 
or to this, ſome feeble efforts had been made to in- 
troduce among us the doctrines of the Goſpel. By 
the preaching of ſour miſſionaries, a few converts had 
been made, ſome time after the reign of Cormac, 

who, as we have obſerved, is VOTER. to have died 
in the belief of Chriſtianity. 

. In the year four hundred and thirty e one, Palladi- 
us, With twelve aſſiſtants, was ſent from Nome, by 
Pope Celeſtine, to plant the Faith in this kingdom. 

But he had little ſucceſs. The converſion of the 
Iriſh to Chriſtianity was reſerved for Saint Patrick, 

who had more zeal and perſeverance in this glorious 


cauſe, This celebrated man, to whoſe Nen labours 
our 
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our country is ſo much indebted; was the ſon of 
Calphurnius, a perſon of a reſpectable family, wh 
patrick in Scotland, a place ſituated 
betwixt Dunbartos and the city of Glaſgow. Be- 
ing, as we are informed, on viſit to ſome of his 
relations in Brittany, he was, at his ſixteenth year, 
taken priſoner by O' Niall, then engaged in the ex- 
pedition to that country mentioned before, and 
brought over to Ireland, where he was ſold «for a 
flave. After beings captive ſix years, he recovered” 
his liberty, and- returned to his parents. Having 
devoted himſelf to the miniſtry, he travelled into 
foreign parts, to acquire thoſe improvements neceſ- 
ſary to qualify him for diſcharging with propriety 
the duties of that important office. At Rome, it is 
ſuppoſed, he was conſecrated biſhop. With a view 
to propagate the Faith, accompanied by ſome aſſiſt- 
ants, Who, as we are told, were, like himſelf, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by piety and learning, he arrived in Ire- 
land, in his fixtieth year, and in the fourth of the 
reign of Laogary. His firſt attempts were-unſuc-' 
ceſsful. But he determined. to perſevere. Fhe vi- 
olence of oppoſition began to ſubſide, and, in ſome 
time, his labours were crowned with confidiraihty ſuc-" 
ceſs. In our records, the effects of his preaching, 
and zealous efforts to propagate the Goſpel, are 
magnified beyond credibility, but there is not the 
leaſt doubt of his having converted ſuch numbers to- 
the Faith as ſhook the foundations of idolatry, and 
produced the entire change which afterwards took 
place in the kingdom, in favour of - Chriſtianity. 
The churches and the ſeminaries of Chriſtian know- 
ledge which he founded, kept alive, in the minds of 
| * W the truths _ had learned, * a” 
ſting - 
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laſting influence in ede the WR throughout 
the nation. 

One clitution, of nie was: bensekabdy politic. 
"You know that certain hereditary honours were an- 
nexed to the druidical order. In conformity to this 
idea, he appointed that the paſtors of the reſpective 
clas ſhould be confined to certain families, and 
that the lands ſet apart for their ſupport ſhould de- 
ſeend regularly by inheritance. Thus, the druids, 
whoſe power in the nation was extenſive, and who 
were moſt averſe to a change in religion, became in- 
clined to embrace Chriſtianity, when they found 
that, in profeſſing it, ſo much of their ancient cuſ- 
toms were preſerved, and that their intereſt was not 
affected by it: The particular privileges of the 
lands ſet apart for the ſupport of the druids are 
plainly recogniſed in the termon, or church lands, 
all ſuch being ſo called by the Iriſh. Theſe were 
free from all manner of impoſitions; they had the 
immunity of ſanctuaries, into which no civil officer 
might enter to execute any arreſt, the biſhop' 8 
officers, only, excepted.” 

To ſuppoſe that St. Patrick ffanied the power of 
a metropolitan, which would, in a great meaſure, 
have confined his reſidence and his attention to a 
particular place, is quite inconſiſtent with the duties 
of the office in which he was engaged. A variety 
of places required ſucceſſively his preſence and ſus 
perintending care. He neither pretended to have 
derived any power from the Pope, nor attempted to 
impoſe it on others. The idea of 'a ſupreme infalli- 
ble head of the church was then unknown in any 
part of Chriſtendom. This venerable apoſtle, whom 
ve muſt ever remember with gratitude,” after hav- 
Seile | ing 
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ing exerted himſelf, for many years, in promoting 
the beſt of cauſes, and lived to ſee very promiſing 
fruits of his labour, deſecaded to the grave in a 


good old age. 


Ano other tics of Kalle 955 at this 1 time 
embraced Chriſtianity was. Laogary the monarch. 
We have ſeen that this prince had invaded Britain; 
he once more, in conjunction with the Picts, led 
over an army to that country, which continued to 
be haraſſed by their irruptions, until the battle of 
Stamford, in Lincolnfhire, when the Britons were 
finally delivered from them ; but the Saxons, by 
whoſe aid they had obtained the victory, inſtead of 
acting the part of friendly aurigütten took pon 

of the kingdom. 

LaoGaRy died in the year four hundred and fifty 
eight, and was ſucceeded by Olliol Molt of the houſe 
of e we The preceding monarch had ſuffered 
deeply, by attempting to exact the baromean tribute. 
This example, fo recent, did not prevent Olliol from 
purſuing the ſame object. He led an army into 


| Leinſter to enforce the payment of the tax by his 


arms. A battle was fought betwixt the two con- 
tending parties. The event is not related. 
OL was ſoon engaged in a conteſt of a very: 
different nature, but which, from the want of due 
ſubordination and the confuſion of the times which 
followed, in conſequence of it, was too frequent. 
The ſon of Laogary was a minor when Olliol af-i 
cended the throne. He had now arrived at his 
twenty fifth year, the period in which he was eligible, 
to the crown. As the right of his family, he deter- 
mined to claim it. Olliol prepared for the conteſt. 
The fortune of the young E prevailed. In 
| the 


—— 
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the' plains of Ocha he flew his competitor and was 
crowned monarch; There cannot be a greater miſ- 
fortune to a nation than to be ſubject to the calas 
mities incident to a diſputed ſucceſſion. 15 

-Evcuarp deſcended from Heremon and r the 
. of Niall, ſtrengthened, very conſiderably, the 
influence of his family: The pentarchy continued, 
but much diminiſhed in it's power: | From this peri- 
od, the provincial kings, make no longer a reſpec- 
table figure in the hiſtory of this country. 

Wx are told that in this year the Dalraidas being 
- expelled from North Britain, by the Picts, were 
' obliged to have recourſe for aſſiſtance to Ireland their 
parent ſtate;' By the aid which they received from 
- thence, they regained their poſſeſſions in Scotland 
and extended their ſettlements more widely into the 
northern parts of that country; Affairs there were 
now about to aſſume à more favourable aſpe&t. 

- FxrqQuext conteſts betwixt the families of He- 
remon and Heber had ariſen, concerning the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the Iriſh throne, Ulſter, more contiguous to 
Scotland, was poſſeſſed by the houſe df Heremon, 
Which, of conſequetice, was more frequently aſſiſted 
by the Picts· To leſſen the ſtrength of the Heremo- 
nians, by weakening that of their allies, princes 
of the line of Heber, had frequently invaded Scot- 
land, but from the time that England was invaded by 
the Romans, the Iriſh dreading the power of that am- 
bitious people, united themſelves; without diſtinction, 
to the Picts, againſt the common enemy, for the ſake 
of mutual ſafety; © Hence the number of Iriſh, re- 
ndent in Scotland, daily encreaſed. But their ſet⸗ 
Tlements were detached, connected by ro common 
bond of union. Each particular elan or * knew 
no 


\ 
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no dependence, except the ſuhordinate ties by which 
it was attached to it's own leader Ne, ſons of Er 
had been encouraged by the mon alt paſs over for 
an eſtabliſhment to, Scotland; by "ſhort y. after which, 
Fergus, the younger brother, (was a b. ae king 
of the Albanian Scots, all LE Wt om en mn 
der his defend © 58 
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- reigns are quite unimportant until we deſcend 
to Bagden, who, in the year five hundred and ſixty ſix, 
was choſen monarch; He was of the line of Here- 
mon. An incident which, happened in the begin- 
ning of his reign, has. led me to mention him. 
Shortly. after. his election; Baoden was defeated in a 
battle, probably fought, with one of the provincial 
kings. Preſſed by the enemy, he fled for refuge to 
a monaſtery, but no reſpect was paid to his aſylum 
he was torn from it and put te death. The monas 
ſtery belonged to t the famous Saint Columba. Irri- 
tated, by the profanation, he exerted all his influence 
to avenge it- . raiſed the ſtandard of war; to 
which his partizans. Hacked in numbers, animated by 
religious zeal. A battle was the conſequence.. Co- 
lumba, though a miniſter of the religion of peace, 
took but little pains to control his paſſions, Which, 
it appears, were uncommonly violent. Upon a for- 

mer occaſion, he had diſturbed the public peace, 
This, with the exceſſes now. mentioned, provoked 
his countrymen who. determined to ſubmit no long- 
er to his 23 n from the n * 
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ned for an aſyh lum to North Britain. Columba Had 
Filled a diſtinguiſhed place in the eminent ſchool of 


Saint Finian at Clonard. Here he cultivated the ſe- 
; veral branches of knowledge, then in vogue, with 
particular attention, by which he acquired proporti- 
- onal reputation and influence. Taught wiſdom by 
the conſequence of his folly, he determined to attone, 
in the place of his exile, for his paſt miſconduct. 
Many of the North Britons were ignorant of the 


Goſpel; Columba laboured to inſtruct them in the 


knowledge of it's ſublime doctrines with indefatiga- 
ble zeal. His efforts in this noble cauſe, his endea- 
vours to do good, his exemplary converſation in fu- 
ture life, bore vitnels to the 97 of his repen- 
: tance. 105 r 
_ Ix the year ve Wide und krty ſeven, Hugh, 
the ſon of Ainmer, was choſen ſucceſſor to Baoden. 
The acts of a national aſſembly convened in his time, 


are highly celebrated. One of them particularly 


taken notice of, relates to the public ſchools. The 
maſters of theſe ſchools, like the bards and thoſe of 
the clergy fubſtituted in their place, enjoyed particu- 
lar! immunities; In every revolution, their perſons and 


their property were ſecure from injury. Students, 
and thoſe connected with them, were ſubject neither 


to taxes nor military duties. Theſe privileges were 
abuſed. Numbers of youth, indiſpoſed to diſcharge 
the duties of active life, crowded to thoſe ſemenaries, 


where they gratified their indolent temper, to the 


diſgrace of learning and the prejudice of ſociety. In 
Atirical rhimes, they expoſed, with wanton licenti- 
oufneſs, thoſe who were the objects of their dflike. 
„The national aſſembly above mentioned, took this 
abuſe into W In eack ſchool, the Hum- 

* ber 
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ber of ſcholars was reſtricted, their petulance correct - 


ed, and thoſe ſubje&s forbidden, which were prejudi- 


cial to religion or injurious to the character of indivi- 
duals. It is ſaid that until this meeting of the ſtates, 
the Albanian Scots had paid tribute to the Iriſh mo- 
narchs. They were now exempted, from this mark of 
ſubjection, and raiſed to the honourable diſtinQion 
of * 5 conlidered as their friends and allies, 


LETTER XX. 


TE muſt il e over in Glen a nd of the 
ſucceeding reigns. ' In the year, fix hundred 
ad | ſeventy; eight, the crown was placed on the 
head of Fionachta, To compel the payment of the 
uſual tax, he invaded Leinſter, in imitation of his 
predeceſſor. In a pitched battle, his forces obtained 
the victory over the people of that province. Mr. 
O'Halloran, to whom, for his aſſiſtance in this part of 
the ſubject J have been much indebted, relates here 
a ſtriking incident. The archbiſhop of Ferns touch- 
ed with the miſeries of his country, at the head of his 
clergy, repreſented to the triumphant monarch in 
lively colours, the hardſhips to which the baromean, 
tribute had ſubjected the people of Leinſter, for ſix 
hundred years: that the impoſition was iniquitons ; 
that it was oppreſſive and diſpleaſing to God. He 


beſeeched him to alleviate the ſufferings of his coun- 


trymen. The mind of Fionachta was noble and ge- 
nerous: being ſtruck with the ſolemnity of the train 
that accompanied this diſtinguiſhed prelate and with 
his affecting deſcription of the calamities of his coun- 
try, both for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, he engaged 
to CAME the Leinſtrians from the payment of the 

G 2 tribute, 
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tribute. This act of juſtice did him more honor than 


| Saint. 


the ſplendor of a thouſand victories. 


Tux remainder of the reign of this 3 81 was 


much diſturbed, particularly by irruptions from Bri- 
tain. In the end; the invaders were overthrown and 


compelled to evacuate the kingdom. Fionachta 


reigned twenty years. The hand of violence con- 


ſigned him to the grave. 


Wir reſpect to learning, we are clam that 
in the fourth century the monks began to .be diſtin- 
guiſhed for piety und knowledge. Though ſtrangers 


to the true principles of ſcience, there is no doubt 


but they were much better inſtructed than the neigh- 
bouring nations, all of whom, at this period, were 
involved in great darkneſs. For ſcholaſtic philoſo- 
phy and divinity, they were famous over Europe, 


Among theſe, : Saint Bridget was more particularly 


diſtinguiſhed. At an 81 period, ſnhe devoted her- 


ſelf to the monaſtic life, for the duties of which ſhe 
was well qualified being equally remarkable for 


piety, benevolence and auſterity. | Several writings 
are aſcribed to her,. This female Saint was highly 


honoured in her-own country. Her fame, it is ſaid, 
even extended to the continent. At her death, ſhe 
Was canonized. The province of Leinſter, in parti- 


cular, conſidered her as it's r and tutelary 


Duxixc the: . century; Ghouls and [AY 
naries in the different parts of the kingdom multipi- 


ed. In the ſchool at Armagh \ we are told there were 


ſeven thouſand ſcholars; in that of Clonard, three 


thouſand. Liſmore was in this reſpect ſtill more emi- 


hently diſtinguiſhed. 1 his was the period whep fo- 
3 the Britons, the Germans, the Teutones, 


tis „ the 
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the Swiſs, the Sicambri and other nations of the 
North, reſorted to Ireland for improvement.” Then 
it was that this country received the honourable 
appellation of, © the iſland of the holy and the 
learned.“ Then it was, more particularly, that 


miſſionaries were ſent from us to different places of 
the continent, to propagate the Chriſtian religion 


and ſcholaſtic philoſophy, the faſhionable learning of 
the times. Mezeray the hiſtoran teſtifies, in reſpect 
to France, that crowds of religious flocked from Ire- 
land to that country and were uſeful, even in tem- 
poral matters. They were not indolent ; they la- 
boured with their hands; they tilled the ground, 


they built, they planted, and this with a view to feed 


and cheriſh the poor. 'Their labours were moſt ſuc- 


ceſsful. Heaven ſeemed to ſmile upon them: x 


„ ſhall ſay nothing, he farther obſerves, of their 
having preſerved almoſt all the remains of the hi- 
* ſtory of theſe times.” Amidſt ſuch ſcenes: of 
darkneſs and conſuſion, how pleaſing is this deſcrip- 
tion, how honourable to our countrymen, and to the 
peculiar "are dy their learned inſtitutions! 

only get” "Ren 


— 
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ou Fire Fain that wy Aa ai 4. 
Leinſtrians from the baromean tribute. He 

kept his engagement; but, it was violated by his 


ſucceſſor, Feargal, who aſcended the throne in ſe- 


ven hundred and thirteen, paid no regard to it. He 
led twenty one thouſand men to Leinſter, in ſupport 


of this claim. Murrough, King of Leinſter, met 
12755 in the field with nine thouſand men to defend 
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the rights of his country. He encountered him at 
Almhuin. Fee was ſlain and his amy entirely | 
| . = 
An invaſion of the Picts and zelten diſſentions LY 
Gl up the ſcene, from the death of this monarch to 
the ſecond year of the reign of Aod who was advan- 
ced to the throne in the year ſeven hundred and 
ninety ſeven, The peace of Ireland was now about 
to be diſturbed from a new and unexpected quarter, 
Tux irruption of the barbarous nations into the 
Roman empire, with the rapid deſtruction of that 
mighty fabric, for many centuries the terror and 
admiration of the world, is one of the moſt remarka- 
ble events recorded in the hiſtory of mankind. How 
it was poſſible for the cold and uncultivated regions 
of the North, to produce the multitudes by which it 
was accompliſhed, has been, to the curious, a mat- 
ter of much ſpeculation. Countries, which at pre- 
ſent, though much better improved, are by no 
means populous, muſt, at ſo remote a period, have 
been ſtill more thinly inhabited, Had it been other- 
wiſe, theſe emigrants would never have conceived 
a deſign of changing their ſituation, Populouſneſs | 
is the conſequence of a fruitful ſoil, A fruitful ſoil 
can ſcarcely be overſtocked with inhabitants. The 
people of the North, pinched by the want of ſubſiſ- 
tence were forced to deſert their country and look 
elſewhere for a more comfortable ſettlement. The 
number of 'emigrants was ſupplied in a continued 
ſucceſſion. Thoſe who dwelt-to'the South of theſe 
vaſt dreary regions firſt deſerted their habitations, 
whoſe place was occupied by their neighbours. Preſ- 
ſed upon by the more remote and encouraged by the 
* of their „ they removed, in their 


turn, 
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turn, to make way for new commers, ready to take 


up, in their room, the ſame temporary abode. The 


countries, whoſe inhabitants, from the firſt emigra- 


tion, thus moved forwards, in a regular courſe, were 
ſo extenſive as to occupy a very conſiderable part o 
Europe, Of thoſe invaders, ſuch as poſſeſſed the 


maritime parts of Denmark, Sweden Livonia: and 


the neighbouring countries, being rendered from 
their ſituation, ſkilful in naval affairs, were natural- 
ly led to make. their cee by ea. in queſt of 
new habitations, _ 

Ar the period above mentions. a very ne 
rable number of thoſe foreigners, whom our authors 
have diſtinguiſhed by the common. appellation of 


Danes, landed in Ireland. They continued for ſome 


time, to ravage the coaſt. But Aod having collec _ 
ted an army defeated them, Thoſe who ſurvived 
reached with difficulty their ſhips. Some time after, 
they made another attempt on the Province of Ul- 
ſter, which was equally unſucceſsful. But, before 
they were repulſed, they committed great deſtructi- 
on in the country. Barbarous in their manners and. 
ſunk in the groſſeſt ignorance, nothing ſacred or pro- 


fane eſcaped their indiſcriminating fury. Among 


other depredations, they burned to the ground Lif- 


more with it's ſchool, fo bighly celebrated. Hh our - 


Iriſh annahiſts. 
| Tae Danes had carried to tha m— ſuch | 
accounts of Ireland as rendered it an object of de- 


| fire to thoſe who wiſhed to exchange the unpleaſant- 
neſs of ſevere colds and a barren. land for the adyan- 


tage of a temperate climate and a fertile ſoil. Hence, 


a new body of them croſſed the ſea and made a de- 


ann upon Leinſter. But the former peng ors 
0 
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of their neighbours, in preſervation of their rights 
and their property againſt this dangerous enemy, 
were not imitated by the men of this province on the 
preſent occaſion. They fled before the Danes and 
left their poſſeſſions to be waſted by their depre- 
_ dations. - The enemy encouraged by this ſhame- 
ful timidity, advanced forwards into the country, 
loading themſelves, in their progreſs, with plunder. 
By this time, the Leinſtrians had recovered from their 
panic. Aſhamed of their miſconduct and reinfor- | 
ced by their friends, they attacked the invaders with 
their uſual intrepidity and after an obſtinate engage- 
ment defeated them. The Danes loſt all their boo- 
ty 8 ute wed + men. #10 


Adieu 
L E T T E R XXIV. 


AL the attempt made by the Dantes upon 55 
land had been unſucceſsful. But, by this 
time, they were much better acquainted with the ad- 
vantages of the country, and, of conſequence, ani- 
mated by ſtronger deſire to procure in it, if poſſible, 
a permanent eſtabliſhment. With a fleet of ſixty ſail, 
in the reign of Feidlim, they made a powerful ths 
ſcent on the province of Munſter. After commit- 
ting their uſual barbarities, they were repulſed, with 
laughter. During the reign of Feidlim, they made 
ſeveral other ane attacks on FORT pores 5 
the iſland. pet | 
Bor an invaſion of theſe Steigen much more 
| formidable and more fatal in it's conſequences, was 
made in the year eight hundred and fifteen. Their 
troops, were r by Turgeſius, a man not 
| more 
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more celebrated for his courage than the barbarous 2 


ferocity of his temper. A hundred and twenty ſhips 
carried over the enemy from Denmark. Of theſe, 

they made two diviſions ; one of which entered the 
river Boyne, the other, the Liffey, in order to diſtract 
the attention of the Triſh. W hen intelligence of 
their landing was brought to the ſeveral parties of 
Danes ſcattered through the country, they exulted 
in their flattering proſpe&s, united with one conſent 
and arranged themſelves under the banner of Tur- 
geſius. The invaders now penetrated to the center 
of the kingdom. Caille who ſucceeded Aod, does 
not appear, at this alarming criſis, to have behaved. 
in defence of his crown and the rights of his people; 
with the ſpirit and dignity becoming a monarch. 
Beſides, the chieftains, inſtead of uniting againſt the 
common enemy, ſuffered themſelves to be embroiled 
in civil commotions, more indifferent to their own 
ſafety and the public good than to the gratification of 

their private paſſions. The wretched inhabitants were 
deſpoiled of their property, Schools, churches; every 
thing, in particular, connected with religion, became 
a prey to the impious and mercileſs cruelty of the 
conqueror. Wherever he came, military law was 
eſtabliſhed ; the rapacity of the ſoldier extinguiſhed 
the feelings of compaſſion and was equally deaf to 
the voice of juſtice and humanity. The foreigners 
were by this time poſſeſſed of a conſiderable part of 
the kingdom. Malachy, who, it is ſaid, now fat 
upon the throne, had done as little for the ſafety of 
the kingdom, as his predeceſſor. He had been hi- 
therto but - the ſhadow of a king. But, an event 
happened which called forth his ſpirit into action. 

2 caſt his eye on his daughter and demand- 


N 
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ed her in marriage. The monarch confidered the alli- 
ance as inglorious; it would be a diſgrace to his fa- 
mily. His ſenſe of honor, his reſentment were rouſed. 
In conſequence of his vigorous exertions, his ſubjecis 
united and roſe univerſally upon the Danes. The 
greateſt part of them were driven from the kingdom. 
Turgeſius was taken and ſuffered, by the hand of 
juſtice, the merited puniſhment of his crimes. A na- 
tional aſſembly was convened in which an act of am- 
neſty was publiſhed and a reſolution formed that in 
future private reſentments ſhould be ſacrificed to the 
public good. Had they adhered to this virtuous; re- 
ſolution, Ireland had nothing to fear from a foreign 
enemy, and it's inhabitants would have been a hep: 
py people. 
Tux Danes had built caſtles and n holds * 
the ſecurity of their power. Theſe were demoliſhed. 
With reſpec, to ſuch of the foreigners as remained 
in the kingdom, they were permitted to fettle in the 
maritime towns, to carry on, for the public benefit, 
as was ſuppoſed, the ſeveral branches of trade with 
which they were acquainted. 
Tunis indulgence however, the Iriſh ha cauſe to 
repent, for numbers of Danes came to this country, 
from time to time, and fettled, with a view, as they 


|  alledged, to trade. Theſe adventurers conſiſting, as 


it ever happens, of the moſt artful and enterprizing 


of their countrymen, inſinuated themſelves into the 


favourable opinion of the princes in whole territories 
they had taken up their refidence. By degrees, their 
influence increaſing, they obtained important privi- 
leges in ſeveral of the principal towns. Thus did 
they once more become formidable. Diſſentions 
aroſe, and new pattles were fought, with various 


ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, betwixt them and the natives, the latter of 
| whom diminiſhed their own ſtrength, and, in propor- 
tion, encreaſed that of the enemy by the inteſtine 
commotions in which they were involved. Whatever 
evils aroſe from the diſſentions of the Iriſh, they had 
not been prejudicial to men of learning or to ſemina- 
ries of knowledge. Theſe commanded ſo much re- 
ſpect, from all parties, as to remain uninjured even 
in the moſt diſtracted times, But the invaſions of 
the Danes, were particularly deſtructive to learning 
and the Chriſtian religion. Many of our ſcholars 
fled to the continent, among whom are reckoned 
Clement, the celebrated Scotus, commonly called 
John Erigena and others. The knowlege which they 
carried from Ireland, they tranſplanted and culti- 
vated | in N countries. 

Adieu. 


L E R XXV. 


LAN, elected monarch in the year eight hun- 

dred and ſeventy nine, fat upon the throne 
many years. It was a favourable circumſtance to 
the Danes, who. were permitted to encreaſe their 
power in the kingdom, at pleaſure. The warlike 
atchievments of Flan did not conſiſt in attempting 
to expel the enemies of his country. They were di- 
| rected to a much more inglorious object, the proſe- 
cuting with hoſtilities thoſe of his ſubjects who had 
incurred his reſentment. 

Ni ALL the fourth, who next ſat on the nos? was 
well diſpoſed to check the progreſs of the common 
enemies, but, inſtead of being able to repreſs their 
power, he had the mortification to ſee it ſtrengthned 
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bya very conſiderable reinforcement. With this, - 
they attacked Dublin, took it by ſtorm and put the 
inhabitants to the word, Alarmed by this event, a 
numerous army crowded to the ſtandard of the 
' monarch, which, on the ſixteenth of October, in the 
year nine hundred and nineteen, engaged the Danes, 
in the vicinity of Dublin. The: conflict was long 
and violent. At laſt, the Triſh gave way, Niall re- 
ſolving not to ſurvive the diſgrace, ruſhed into the 
thickeſt of the fight and periſhed. With him fell the 
prince of Ulſter and many others of diſtinction, be- 
ſides the numbers that were ſlain of an inferior rank. 
DoxAcHAD the Second ſucceeded Niall. In his 
reign, the Iriſh defeated the Danes, in more than one 
engagement, But none of that generals, at this 
period, was ſo diſtinguiſhed as Ceallachan King of 
Munſter. The vigorous exertions of this valiant 
prince had expelled theſe foreigners entirely from his 
province. This led to conſequences ſo i important as 
to merit a more particular detail. "2 | 
-S1TRICK, general of the Danes, equally R's 
Ns for his arvelty and valour, finding it impoſſible 
to regain, by open force, a re-eſtabliſhment in 
Munſter, determined to carry his point by treachery. 
With this view, he aſſumed the maſk. of friendſhip, 
and propoſed, to the king of that province, to enter 
into a treaty of amity ; and, to convince him of his 
ſincerity, offered him his ſiſter, in marriage. As the 
Danes were ſtill powerful | in Ireland, it was natural 
ſor Ceallachan to wifh that an end ſhould be finally 
put to the diſtractions of his unhappy country. Be: 
ſides, the lady was beautiful. She was once his 
captive, and had made a favourable impreſſion on 
his heart. For theſe reaſons, he embraced the pro- 


* 
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obluls ſet off for Dublin where Sitrick W in 
order to conclude- the treaty, und conſummate the 
marriage. Unſuſpicious of any criminal deſign in 
the Dane, he took with him only, a part of his 
guards, leaving behind his principal force to protect 


the province, the care of which he had committed 


to Kennedy, a faithful relation, on Whoſe vigilance 
and fidelity he placed the greateſt: dependance. 
Ceallachan was now arrived in the vicinity of Dub- 
lin. Sitrick had groſsly abuſed the unſuſpecting 
confidence of this generous prince: The object of 
his ſcheme was, to get him in his power, with a 
view to deprive him of a capacity of protecting his 
country: He had the imprudence to communicate 
this diſhonourable intention to his wife, an Iriſh la- 
dy of diſtinguiſhed birth; who heard it with indig- 
nation, and, as expeditiouſly as poſſible, conveyed 
ſecretly an account of the whole matter to Ceallach- 
an. Aſtoniſhed at this intelligence the prince too 
late ſaw-his fatal error. | Every thing pointed out an 
inſtant retreat from the ſnare of his treacherous ene- 
my. He wheeled about with his attendants,” but, 
his efforts to eſcape were vain. The guards of Si- 
trick, had been ordered to take poſſeſſion of the way 
through which he had paſſed.  Ceallachan, not inti- 
midated hy this imminent; danger; courageouſly en- 
deavoured to break through the enemy. But num- | 
bers prevailed over valour; after the loſs of many 
of his men, the Munſter prince was taken priſoner 
and led back, in triumph, to Dublin. The Dane 
having thus executed his ungenerous ſcheme, reſoly= 
ed to profit by it; he propoſed to ſet his priſoner at 
liberty, upon condition, that Limerick, Caſhel, Wa- 
terſord, Cork and all the garriſoned towns of Mun= 

”— 
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ſter ſhould: be delivered to him, and a conſiderable 
ſum of money paid for his ranſom. It was impoſ- - 
fible that Ceallachan who had been hitherto the 
magnanimous defender of his country, could liſten 
to terms, ſo diſhonourable and ſo highly prejudiciat 
to it's intereſt.” By a meſſenger which he was per- 
mitted to ſend to Munſter with theſe conditions, he 
entreated his countrymen to pay no regard to them, 
but to exert themſelves with ſpirit and endeavour to 
bring Sitrick to reaſon by force of arms. Kennedy, 
to whom it has been ſaid the care of the province 
was entruſted, behaved gloriouſly on this trying oc- 
eafion. He raiſed a numerous army which he led to 
Armagh where Ceallachan' had been conveyed for 
the greater ſecurity of his perſon. Sitrick was alarm- 
ed. Immediately with a proper eſcort, he removed 
his priſoner to Dundalk, giving orders that he ſhould 
be ſent to Denmark under ee of a dan LO 
ed there for the purpoſe. ' 

Max while Kennedy attacked the enanyt s fo 
ces at Armagh and obtained a compleat victory, up- 
on which, he led his triumphant army to Dundalk, 
with all poſſible expedition, for the deliverance of 
their king. But too late. Before they arrived, he 
was put on board, and placed beyond the reach of 
their aſſiſtance. Deeply affected by the difappoint- 
ment, they crouded to the ſhore lamenting the Toſs 

of a prince, whoſe efforts in behalf of their liberties, 
had been fo glorious to himſelf and ſo much endeared 
him to his country. But whilſt they were indulging 
theſe feelings, a number of ſhips, under a briſk gale, 
appeared in ſight bearing down upon the Danes. It 
was the fleet of Munſter collected by the order of 
| edy and commanded to ſail round and attack 
e e ee 
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| the ſhips of the enemy. The two fleets immediate- 

ly engaged. Before this, our countrymen had made 
no figure in naval affairs; 'on the preſent occaſion, 
courage ſupplied the place of fkill. The Iriſh en- 
tirely routed the enemy. Their victorious fleet 
entered the harbour of Dundalk. Ceallachan was 
living and had regained his liberty, a circumftance 
which exceedingly heightened the tranſports felt on 
this. happy occaſion. 'The king returned to Munſter 
where he was received by his ſubjects with ſimilar 
expreſſions of affection. His patriotiſm, and other 
virtues, had commanded univerſal love and Ny 
ration. 

Ha vixc recruited his forces, Ceallachan dani 
mined to uſe every poſſible effort to deliver his coun- 
try from the power of the Danes, ' whoſe tyranny, 
and inſidious ſnares he had ſo fortunately eſcaped. 
The deſign ſucceeded to his wiſhes. ' His army was 
repeatedly victorious, and theſe foreigners reduced 
to a neceſſity of evacuating the kingdom. 

Hr did not long ſurvive this happy event. Short- 
ly after, he deſcended quietly, with honor, to the 
grave. Colonel Vallancey has called in queſtion the 
authenticity of theſe particulars concerning Cealla- 
chan. But I have related them, as there is nothing 
in them improbable, and' they are * recorded 155 all 
our eam FO Es 
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hath 


(HE expulſ on & fl Danes was no ſecurity to 
the Iriſh that they ſhould be ſafe in future 
from Wer depredations. Ireland, with which they 


were 
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were now well acquainted, had temptations ſufficient 
to excite them to procure a ſettlement in it, even at 
every riſque. In the time of Congal the Second, 
whom we find upon the throne; at the period ſuc- 
ceeding the death of Ceallachan, theſe foreigners 
again invaded Ireland: Ulſter, Leinſter, Connaught; 
every quarter of the kingdom, for the ſpace of twen- 
ty. five years, experienced, the calamitous conſe- 
quences of their rapacity: Not that the inhabitants 
were inactive with reſpect to the preſervation of their 
lives and their property. During that period, the 
Danes were ſrequently attacked and even vanquiſh. 
ed, but, as their numbers were conſumed by war 
they: were rented; by ſucceſſive emigrations from 
the continent. 

Ix the year hind, 3888 7 eighty, the Rates 
advanced to the throne Malachy the Second, of the 
race of Heremon. For ſome time, he oppoſed the 
progreſs of the Danes with becoming ſpirit. His 
efforts however were tranſient, he ſoon funk down 
into a ſtate. of ſhameful inaQtion:.. But Ireland did : 

not want, at this period, a Kreuous defender of her 
rights. ; a 

BRTAN Rauen King of ' 56" ti "ny his ſacceſl- 
ful efforts againſt the invaders of his country, . had 
been eminently diſtinguiſhed. The virtues of Juſtice, 
of patriotiſm and magnanimity, ſhone forth in none 
of the princes of Ireland more eonſpiououfl y than i in 
him. 

Tur ingborious Malachy was. quite eclipſed by 
his great and good qualities. Struck by his virtues, 1 
the ſtates dethroned their ſovereign; and placed the 
crown upon his head. In this inſtance, the regular 
courſe of ſucceſſion Was  diſregaded., The Prince of 
OR | 0 Munſter 


* 
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Munſter was not of the houſe of Hy Niall. He 
was, however, a Mileſian of the houſe of Heber, 
three of whoſe anceſtors had ſat upon the Iriſh _ 
throne. On receiving the crown, the Danes expe- 

rienced the effects of the additional power with which 
he was inveſted. They were not, indeed, extirpa- 


ted, but they were reduceq g a ſtate of perfect 
obedience in the ſeveral towns aſſigned them for 
their reſidence, where they were permitted, once 
more,” to exerciſe their reſpective occupations. He 
obliged them to give ſecurity for their good behavi- 
our, and to pay a tribute to government for the 
protection they enjoyed. 

Bx1aN now turned his attention to every thing 
conducive to the internal peace and happineſs of his 
ſubjects. He took pains to adjuſt the principles of 
the political ſyſtem, to reſtrain oppreſſive violence, | 
and to adminifter juſtice with ſtrictneſs and impar- 
tiality. To improve the kingdom ſo miſerably 
waſted by internal diſſentions, and, ſtill more, * 
the depredations of the Danes, was an object of his 
very particular care. Cities, churches and ſemina- 
ries of learning, of which nothing for many years, 
had been ſeen but the miſerable ruins, were rebuilt. 
Under his wiſe adminiſtration, things began to wear 
a new face; order was reſtored and a pleaſing pro- 
ſpect opened to view. But the bleſſings of undiſ- 
turbed peace, after a continuance of ten years, gave 
place to the calamities of war. The paſſions of the 
Iriſh, eaſily enflamed and impatient of control, ren- 
dered them incapable of thoſe reſtraints neceſſary to 
the happineſs which reſults from the tranquil enjoy- 
ments of ſociety. If at any time, the. violence of 
their feelings ſubſided, envy, jealouſy, a thirſt for 
Vol. I H e | 
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rapine, of revenge; put an end; as we have ſeen on 
numberleſs occaſions, to this dcfirable ſtate, and 
involved them in all the miſeries of inteſtine war. 
This Brian, notwithſtanding all his wiſdom and pru- 
dence, largely experienced. Maolmorda, prince 
of | Leinſter, on a yiſit at court, received offence 
from the king's eldeſt n, who, on a former occaſion, 
had expreſſed his diſlike of him for being an aſſociate, 
and a protector of the Danes, Fired by reſentment 
which would not be pacified, he haſted home to gra- 
tify his revenge. Having taken council with his 
fubje&s and found his own power inſufficient, he 
reſolved to apply for foreign aſſiſtance. Meſſengers, 
for this purpoſe, were diſpatched to the king of 
Denmark who ſent him, under the command of his 
ſons, twelve thouſand men. Theſe were joined by 
the Danes of Ireland, and by all the forces which 
the prince of Leitet could collect. When their 
preparations were compleated, war was proclaimed 
againſt the monarch: Brian had always acquitted 
himſelf like a hero, and his conduct, on the preſent 
vecafion, was perfectly ſuitable to his former charac- 
ter. An army was Toon raiſed ; for his people, by 
whom he was univerſally atimired, and who at preſent 
were deeply concerned for their common ſafety, 
erouded to his ſtandard. Hoſtilities commenced. 
The conteſt haſtened | to a criſis. On the twenty 
third of April, one thouſand and fourteen, the two 
armies met in a plain about two miles from Dublin. 
The heart of Brian was full of courage and animated 
with the love of victory and of glory; But his arm 
Was enfeebled by age. He was now in his eighty 
* eighth year. Having arranged his troops in battle 
22 with the utmoſt reluctance," he reſigned the 
0 . command 
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command to his ſon and retired, in painful ſolicitude 
for the iſſue. , The ſignal was given, on both ſides, 
to begin the charge. At this critical moment Mala- 
chy, the dethroned monarch, who had joined the 
army of Brian as an auxiliary, treacherouſly drew off 
his battahon to a diſtance, hoping that by this revolt, 
his men would be thrown into confuſion and intimi- 
dated. But this baſe unexpected defection did not 


Z terrify or diſconcert the ſoldiers of Boromy. They 


advanced bravely to the combat, led on by their 
commander and the other princes, in a manner be- 
coming the ſons of ſuch a father. On both ſides, the 


onſet was furious. Reſolved to conquer or die, 


every man maintained his ground with the moſt de- 
termined firmneſs. The event continued for ſome 
time in ſuſpence. At length, the good fortune of 
Brian and the glorious cauſe in which he was en- 
gaged triumphed. The Danes gave way; terror 
ſeized the men of Leinſter. They ſhrunk from their 
ſtandards and the rout became univerſal. Great 
numbers of them were deſtroyed. It is ſaid that 
ſeventeen thouſand periſhed either in the battle or 
purſuit. Many likewiſe fell on the fide of the mo- 
narch, who himſelf was unfortunately killed in his 


tent, at the concluſion of the engagement. Beſides 


him and others of diſtinction who periſhed on this 
occaſion, his brave ſon Murtogh, who led the battle 
with ſuch diſtinguiſhed honor, generouſly attempt- 
ing to relieve one of the princes of Denmark whom 
he ſaw wounded and in need of aſſiſtance, received 
from him a treacherous blow and was numbered with | 
the lain, | | 
Tuus ended the 8 10 of Clontarf, 
by which the ſ pirit of the Danes, and thei ſchemes 
H 2 0 
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of conqueſt, with reſpect to Ireland, which they 
had been labouring to carry into execution for two 
hundred and ſeventy years, were utterly diſappoint- 
ed. The few feeble efforts which they afterwards 
made, were of no conſequence ; here, it may be 
ſaid, ended, effectually, all their em upon the 
liberties of this country. 
No character in the Hiſtory of Ireland is more 
celebrated than that of Brian Boromy. The virtues 


of patriotiſm and magnanimity by which he was diſ- 


tinguiſhed, when king of Munſter, raiſed him to 
the honours of Supreme Monarch. When he took 
upon him the office of ſovereign authority, he found 


Ireland till labouring under the oppreſſion of a fo- 


reign enemy. The peace, which he purchaſed for 
it by the ſword, he laboured ſucceſsfully to ſecure, 
by the wiſdom, the juſtice, and moderation of his 


government. He was not fond of war; the exerti- 
ons of his courage were the effect of prudent deli- 


beration, which had purely for their end the ſafety 
of his country, and the preſervation of it's liberties. 
= Theſe were ever the objects of his deareſt affection. 
= TDux enemy, whilſt in arms, felt the ſpirited ef- 


enced that his heart was equally ſuſceptible of ſenti- 


the inſeparable attendants of true magnanimity. As 
this prince was diſtinguiſhed in the field, and culti- 
vated the arts of peace with ſingular induſtry, he 
omitted no opportunity of expreſſing his regard 


this inſtance, however, animated by pious zeal, he 
did not conſult the more 1 feelings of his 
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forts of his courage, but when conquered, experi- 


ments of tenderneſs and compaſſion; qualities, ever 


for religion. It was in his reign, as we are told, 
that the Danes were converted to Chriſtianity. In 


heart. 
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Ys He publiſhed an edict by which they were 
peremptorily commanded either to embrace the Goſ- 
pel, or depart from the kingdom. We need not be 
ſurpriſed that Brian Boromy, in this particular, vio- 
lated the rights of conſcience, when ſuch numbers, 
in other reſpects, diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, 

have acted the ſame part in ages enlightened by phi- 


| loſophy; when the genius of our religion might have 


been better underſtood, by which liberality of ſenti- 
ment is enforced, and principles inculcated that tend 
to baniſh contracted ideas and to fill the heart with 
benevolence. 


cl 
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ROM the middle of the eighth century when 

the Danes firſt invaded Ireland, the learning of 
this country, which, in the preceding centuries, had 
made a conſiderable figure rapidly dectined. Where- 
ever theſe barbarians came, they deſtroyed, as you 
have ſeen, all. the repoſitories of knowledge which 
they met with, both ſacred and prophane. Enemies 
to Chriſtianity and. deſirous to. obliterate from the 
minds of the people all remembrance of their ancient 
laws, cuſtoms and origin, that. they might be diſpo- 
ſed to ſubmit- more readily to a foreign. domination, 
religious books and hiſtorical records were indiſerimi- 
nately the objects of their fury. Hence, as a principal 
cauſe of our want of information, the antiquities of 
Ireland have been much leſs clearly underſtood. 

Or this period, very few writers are mentioned. 
As the moſt remarkable, the names of Clement and 
Albin, Claudius and John Erigena are handed down 

| Any To 
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to. the preſent times. Nor muſt we forget Cormac 
Mac Cuillenan who lived in the tenth century, the 
famous king of Munſter and archbiſhop of Caſhel. 
He is ſuppoſed to have been the author of the Pſal. 
ter of Caſhel! which contains an account of the line 
of Heber or the Munſter kings. The fictions with 
which this is filled as well as other compofitions of 
the ſame kind till extant, have rendered them much 
leſs uſeful to the Iriſh hiſtorian. | 

Wrru many, this circumſtance has deffidyed all 
cofidetion in their authenticity. But on the fame 
Principle, we muſt reject entirely the teſtimony of 
Herodotus and other authors of eſtabliſhed reputati- 
on. A writer, with reſpect to a number of his rela- 
tions, may be perfectly authentic; in regard to 
others, may intentionally deceive ; he may be de- 
ceived himſelf if he is credulous, if he is blinded 
by partiality, enthuſiaſm, or addicted to ſuperſtiti- 
on. The authors of our Pfalters, were bards, who, 
in all countries, during the early periods, were the 
only repoſitories of hiſtory and of every kind of 
learning. They, beſides the cauſes of error, to 
which, in common with others, they were ſubject, 
- conſidered it as their privilege to intermix the facts 
which they related with fable, and to enliven them 
with the colourings of imagination. In conſulting 
ſuch writings, to diſtinguiſh what is probable from the 
contrary, to ſeparate accurately truth from falſhood, 
is the duty of the ſenſible and judicious hiſtorian 
But to return from this degreſſion. 

TrovGn the battle of Clontarf broke the power 
of the Danes in Ireland, it did not put an end to 
, thoſe inteſtine diſcords wich had been fo ruinous to 
the kingdom, TA encreaſed. * the acceſſion 

ot 
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of Brian to the crown, the order of ſucceſſion, as has 
been ſaid, was changed. To this, Malachy was de- 


| termined not to ſubmit. The throne was, now vas 


cant ; without a new regular election, he reaſcended 
it, ſolely by his own power and by the influence of 


| the Rates of Meath. Upon his death, Tiege and 


Donagh, the two ſons of Brian Boromy, claimed the 
ſovereignty, Donagh, the younger, more ſubtile 
and ambitious, circumvented. his brother, and by 
force, reduced Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught and 

Meath. From this time, ambition, without any 
regard to juſtice, was the ſole motive which infſu- 
enced the competitors for the crown. Monarchs of 
the houſe of Mileſius were no longer excluſively 
clected by the ſtates, agreeably to the principles of the 
ancient and eſtabliſhed conſtitution. We may eafily 
conceive what muſt have been the condition of the 
kingdom, when this was added to the former cauſes 
of contention by which it was ſo miſerably haraſſed. 
— TurLoGH, the nephew of Donagh, envied him the 
honours of ſovereignty, Aided by the kings of Con- 
naught and' of Leinſter, he overcame the forces of 
the monarch near the mountains of Sp and took 


| palin of the throne, 


allen 
LETTER, XXVII. 


(H E princes of Ireland: 4 in a general, be oe 
ledged Turlogh for their ſovereign and ſub- 
mitted to his authority. His. virtues muſt have been 
diſtinguiſhed, if we judge by a letter to him from 
Lanfranc Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in which he 


praiſes God for his goodneſs to the Iriſh nation in 


granting 


| granting: them a prince to rule over 
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hem of his pi 
ety, moderation and equity, in the adminiſtration 
of government. The addreſs of this letter is pom- 


pous, To the Yo Turlogh king of Ire- 


N 
On the death of this prince, his ſon Morogh 


alles the crown and is conſidered as the next mo- 


narch of Ireland. Mortogh, jealous of the deſigns 
of his brother Dermod, baniſhed him from his ter- 
ritories. Dermod, ſtimulated by ambition and re- 
venge, collected his partizans, and determined, if 


he could, to poſſeſs himſelf of the crown, Diſtreſſ- 


ing to the people were the effects of this unnatural 


competition. In the end, the brothers were reconci- 
led. There are different accounts of this tranſacti- 


on. Mr. O'Halloran ſays that Mortogh, from a 
thirſt of power, having, for years, been engaged in 


bloody conteſts with the princes of Connaught and 


of Ulſter, filled with remorſe for the miſeries in 


which he had involved the kingdom, reſigned the 
crown to his brother, and laboured by the piety and 
charity of his future life to attone for his w_ miſe 
Conduct. ny | 


HisTorſans, ans a ah e men- 


tioned above, have given us an account of a cele- 
brated eccleſiaſtical council held in Ireland at this 


time, which muſt not be paſſed over unnoticed-. 
Tur moſt amiable humanity was one of the di- 


Ninguiſhing characteriſticks of the inſtructions and 
the example of the divine author of Chriſtianity. ' As 


he taught his apoſtles to follow his ſteps, he check- 
ed in them every appearance of ſpiritual pride 
and ambition, and, when he was taken from the 
"Te; * them upon a footing of perfect equality. 

But 
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aſſembly which was very numerous, Gilbert biſhop 
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began to aſſume power over the other churches. 
The converſion of Conſtantine to the Faith, the ir- 
ruption of the barbarous nations, and the dark ages 
which followed, gave him opportunities which he 
moſt induſtriouſly improved, of erecting a mighty 
fabrick not only of ſpiritual but temporal dominati- 
on over almoſt the whole of Chriſtendom. ' Though 
the church of Ireland had conformed to that of 


Rome, in ſome leſſer matters, ſuch as the tonſure and 


the time of celebrating Eaſter, it did not acknowlege 
any ſubjection to it's authority. Briefs and letters 
from Rome, had been directed to the Iriſh biſhops; 
but they obeyed them at pleaſure. Some biſhops 
were married; nor were there any of that order 
nominated by the Pope, or did they enjoy the ex- 
cluſive privileges of the biſhops, who, in other coun- 
tries, were taken under the protection of the Romiſh 
hierarchy. The clergy of this country were ſubje& 


to temporal authority. Contrary to the inſtitution, - 


which was eſtabliſhed here in their favour upon the 
introduction of Chriſtianity, they were taxed; nor 
were they even exempted from military duties. In 
their councils and ſynods, the archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh preſided, who took upon him to conſecrate 


biſhops, not only for this kingdom but foreign miſ- 


ſions. Of this aſſumed power, he had made a verx 
improper uſe. Biſhops were multiplied in 'fuch 
numbers as to prejudice the ſtate. With a view to 
reform and td enereaſe the power of the church, un- 
der the ſanction of Murtogh, who was very zealous 
in the cauſe of religion, a national council was con- 
vened at the grove of Aongus in Meath. In this 


of 
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Limerick, de e for the firſt. time, as legate 
a the. Pope. of tha regulations of the council, 
the principal were, that the clergy ſhould be exempted 
from the civil power; that all their contributions to 
the ſtate, ſhould be conſidered, in future, as free 
gifts; that the number of-biſhops ſhould not exceed 
twenty eight, with a ſaving in favour of the rights 
und privileges of the preſent biſhops ; that the fee 
of Leth Cuin ſhould; exerciſe ſuperior juriſdiction 
aan the clergy of all Ireland. Beſides, the limits were 
ed, hich, e diſhop was not to ex- 
| tend. hin authority. The introduction of the papal 
power into Ireland, of which, in this council, we di- 
ſcern the beginning, was one cauſe of new calami- 
ties, that embittered _ dee, of: a nation m=_ 
won * centuries. 
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1 HE aut ae 3 thoſe of 
1 © Furlogh O'Connor and his brother, prefent 
hi but a continued ſeries of turbulence and in- 
teſtine faction. In the reign of Mortogh O'Nialt, 
who ſucceeded the nan, was bold, the remarkable 
council of Kellss. 
Wr have ſeen n he any ne was 
permitted to preſide in the council of Aongus; that 
upon this occaſion, the influence of the archbiſhops 
and biſhops was circumſcribed and the clergy exempt- 
ed from the civil power, This was a favourable be- 
ginning of the authority which his holineſs wiſhed 
to eſtabliſh in Ireland on an extenſive and perma- 
nent ſoundation. One obſtacle more than any other 
oppoſed his ne, Sertain great families in 
5 Ireland 
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Ireland hitherto. preſented to biſhopricks, which had 
been confined to particular ſepts after the manner 
of the antient druids. The Pope however, by his 
addreſs, gained partizans in this kingdom who ſtre- 
nuouſly withſtood this mode of preſentation, among 
whom Saint Bernard and Saint Malachy, were parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed, The time being thought fa- 
vourable to the pretenſions of the church of Rome, 
a council, as mentioned above, was aſſembled at 
_ Kells, in which her adherents, ſupported by the au- 
thority of Cardinal Paparo, carried their point. 
Four archbiſhops, one for each province, with their 
ſuffragans, twelve to Ulſter, and Munſter, nine ta 
Connaught and five to Leinſter, were appointed. 
As a mark of the ſubjection of this kingdom to his 
holineſs, the Cardinal preſented a pall to each of the 
archbiſhops who were conſidered as his xepreſenta- 
tives in ſpirituals. At the ſame time, the archbi- 
ſhop of Armagh was inveſted with the powers of the 
primacy, Thus was the church of Ireland deprived 
of the privileges ſhe had enjoyed for ſeven hundred 
years and ſubjefted to the uſurped power of a fo- 
reign domination, It reflects honor upon the me- 
mory of a number of the clergy who compoſed the 
concil of Kells that they contended with ſpirit in 
ſupport of their antient conſtitution, but Naviſh prin- 
ciples had taken poſſeſſion of the minds of the majo- 
rity, and the friends of the Iriſh church and of. the 
privileges of the nation ſtruggled 1 in vain.” 


- 
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thoſe which follow, call for a more particular 
inveſtigation. Every Iriſhman ſhould be cloſely at- 


tentive to the events they contain, as the know- 
ledge of them, and the impreſſions which they na- 
tively produce, are of the utmoſt conſequence to his 
rights, and to the proſperity of his country. 

Ix the year of Chriſt eleven hundred and. fixty 
fix, Roderic O'Connor, ſon of Turlogh, the prece- 
ding monarch of that name, was, on the death of 
his predeceſſor, raiſed by his adherents to the Iriſh 
throne. It is of conſequence to remember that he 
was of the houſe of Heremon, and therefore, a juſt 
claimant of the crown, upon the principles of the an- 
cient conſtitution. The whole kingdom ſubmitted 
to his authority, His title to the . throne was as 
good, if not better,. than that of any monarch who 
reigned ſince the death of Brian Borom y: 

RopRIc's proſpect of a happy and a FRF] 
reign was ſoon interrupted, .by.a revolt of ſeveral of 
the , petty princes who had ſo lately ſworn alle- 
giance to him, He had ſcarcely reduced them to 
obedience when he was called upon by Tighernan 
O'Rourk, king of Breffney, to aſſiſt him in chaſtiſing 
Dermod, king of Leinſter, by whom he had been 
groſsly injured. The offence was this. Dermod 
had been engaged in an intrigue with the wife of 
O'Rourk, and taking advantage of his abſence on a 
pilgrimage, had carried her off. Tighernan, deter- 
mined to avenge himſelf on the invader of his do- 
meſtic peace, applied for aid, as we have juſt men- 

tioned 
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tioned to Roderic. The monarch immediately led 
to his aſſiſtance a conſiderable force. Dermod, in 
this emergence, had recourſe to his ſubjects for ſup- 
port. But in vain. He was a tyrant, and met witn 
his juſt recompenſe. The chieftains of Leinſter not 
only refuſed to enliſt under his banner, in the proſe- 
cution of his iniquitous cauſe, but openly renounced 

their allegiance. Enflamed with rage at the diſap- 
pointment, he was reſolved to ſacrifice to his reſent- 
ment, all regard to character, and all affection for 
the peace and welfare of his country. To leave no 
means untried of gratifying his infamous paſſion, he 
pailed over to Britain, and from thence to France, 
in order to n, aſſiſtance ou: the king yg 
England. 

H NR the Second, Con * the wh Matilda, 
fat at that time upon the Engliſh throne. This 
prince had been engaged in a tedious and bloody 
competition with Stephen, who, on the death of his 
grandfather Henry the Firſt, took poſſeſſion of the 
crown. After a variety of efforts, obliged to relin- 
quiſh his pretenſions for the preſent, he was not, 
until after the death of Stephen, placed upon the 
throne. Philoſophy would teach, that the previous 
difficulties which he experienced in the purſuit, and 
the many troubles in which he was involved after he 
was inveſted with ſovereign power, made the acqui- 
ſition a very expenſive purchaſe. From the time, 


in particular, that he was raiſed to the throne, be- 


twixt the unnatural ambition of his ſons, the diſ- 
pute in which he was engaged with Thomas a Beck- 
et, and the wars he was obliged to carry on, in de- 
fence of his poſſeſſions on the continent, he ſcarcely 
enjoyed an hour of - undiſturbed peace.  Notwith- 

5 5 ſtanding, 


landing, prompted by reſtleſs ambition, he caſt his 
eye upon Ireland, and only waited for a pretence to 
add it to his other dominions. The application of 
Dermod, above mentioned, correſponded with his 
wiſhes, but he was ſo embarraſſed at the time, as 
not to have it in his power, either to engage per- 
ſpnally in the buſineſs, or aſſiſt him with forces. 
However, he reſolved to conduct himſelf in ſuch a 
manner as to profit by it whenever the opportunity 
| m 2 favourable, or his ſituation would admit of 
having engaged, by oath, that if he 
Ds tions: him to his dominions he would hold 
them» of him as his liege lord, the king encouraging 
him to perſevere in his endeavours for the recovery 
of his province, and promiling him aid as ſoon as 
poſſible, gave him, in the mean time, credentials 
addreſſed to his ſubjects, by which he informed them 
that he had received Dermod, Prince of Leinſter, 
to his favour, and that if any of them would aſſiſt 
him in regaining poſſeſſion of his territory, they had 
his licence and approbation. _ 
ForntsHeD with this recommendation, the king 
of Leinſter repaired directly to Briſtol, communicat- 
ed the letter from Henry to the principal perſons of 
that city, and offered rewards to ſuch as would enliſt 
under his banner. Richard Earl of Pembroke, ſur- 
named Strongbow, a man of an enterpriſing ſpirit 
and diſtinguiſhed valour, liſtened to his propoſal, 
and engaged to carry over to his aſſiſtance, in Spring, 
a band of choſen men, provided that Dermod would 
give him his daughter in marriage, and aflign to him 
the inheritance of his province, in caſe he ſhould be 
reſtored to it. The king of Leinſter conſented to 
| ret terms and the treaty was ratified, Flattered 
with 
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with this encouragement, he ſet out for Ireland. On 
his journey through Wales, he alſo engaged in his 
ſervice two needy adventurers, Robert Fitzſtephen 
and Maurice Fitzgerald, promiſing to reward thenk, 
for their aſſiſtance, with the city of Waterford and 
two adjoining cantreds. Having thus ſettled his af- 
fairs, he croſſed the ſea in diſguiſe, and concealed 
himſelf in the monaſtery of Ferns, of which he had 
been the founder, diſcovering himſelf to none but 
the monks of that place, in whom he entirely con- 
fided, and by whoſe intrigues the number of his 
friends was encreaſed. He continued in this retreat 
th rough the Winter, during which time he was ems 
ployed in forming ſchemes and taking proper mea- 
ſures for the ſucceſsful accompliſhment of his wiſhes, 
Is the mean time, Fitzſtephen carried on his pres 
parations with all poſſible induſtry.,, But the troops 
he was able to raiſe appeared very inadequate to the 
undertaking. In Spring, he landed upon the coaſt 
of Wexford with only thirty knights, fifty gentle- 
men and three hundred ſoot. The following day, 
Maurice de Prendergaſt, another Welſh adventurer, 
landed from Milford Haven with ten men at arms 
and ſixty archers. An exaggerated report imme- 
diately flew of the ſuccours arrived to aſſiſt Dermod, 
which operated in his favour. Five hundred Iriſh 
auxiliaries attached themſelves to his cauſe. Theſe 
being joined to the forces of Fitzſtephen the whole 
advanced to the attack of Wexford, at that time, 
with ſeveral other of the maritime towns, poſſeſſed 
by the Danes, The inhabitants, after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, ſurrendered, upon condition of being 
preſerved from plunder, for which they engaged to 
pay. Dermod an annual tribute. For their ſervice 
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upon this occaſion, the king of Leinſtet gave to 


E Fitzſtephen the town of Wexford, to Maurice Fitz- 
gerald the adjoining diſtrict, and a gratuity to each 
of the ſoldiers. By this ſucceſs, the number of his 
forces being encreaſed, Dermod led them into Oſ- 
ſory, to puniſh the king of that en, who had 
incurred his diſpleaſure. ' 
Tux people of Oſſory, afraid to face the enemy 
in the field. kept themſelves in their marſhes and 
faſtneſſes, to tempt them from which, Dermod and 
his auxiliaries pretended to retreat quickly: The 
Oſſorians were deceived; collecting from all quar- 
ters, they purſued until they were drawn into a 
plain, where the Engliſh turned, attacked and en- 
tirely defeated them. Dermod, in his cruelty to the 
vanquiſhed, and the depredations committed in Oſ- 
Tory, .diſcovered a revengeful diſpoſition, ſhocking to 
every feeling of humanity. Victorious in ſeveral en- 
gagements, he quite ſubdued the country. This un- 
expected ſucceſs, and particularly, the military re- 
mown of the Engliſh ſoldiers, alarmed the monarch. 
He convened the aſſembly of the ſtates, in which it 
was determined that every province ſhould furniſh 
a certain number of men to be added to the royal 
army for the defence of the kingdom. The reſolu- 
tion was executed with diſpatch and Roderic, at 
the head of a numerous army, "marched to give 
battle to the king of Leinſter. Alarmed by this 
threatening danger, Dermod and his allies choſe 
a ſituation encompaſſed by woods, where they 
entrenched themſelves to prevent an attack from 
ſuch a ſuperior force. Roderic, by one vigorous 
Wees. ſnould have blaſted the hopes of the king 
hed aa „ the invaders of his country. 


But : 
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But he preferred negociation. Having endeavouted, 
in vain, to detach” the Engliſh from Dermod he 
entered into à treaty with him by which, it - was 
agreed that he ſhould be reſtored to ae government 
of his province; "that he ſhould behave peaceably in 
future; that he mould break off all connection with 
the foreigners, and, in ſecurity, give up as a hoſtage 
to the monarch, "his natural ſon and fix others. 

Soo after this tranſaction, Maurice Fitzgerald, 
biober⸗ e. of Fitzſtephen, arrived at Wexford, 
accompanied by: ten knights, thirty gentlemen and 
a hundred ſoldiers.” At a place about two miles from 
the town, Fitzſtephen Was then employed i in build- 
ing a bort. Determined to ſecure, if poſſible, an 
eſtabliſhment in the kingdom, the, two brothers im- 
mediately jolned and ſolicited" the king of Leinſter 
to bak the treaty of peace into which he had en- 
tered with Roderic. He baſely *. complied. Their 
united forces ſpread themſelves over the territories 
of Fingal and waſted it by their depredations, Dub- 
lin was next attacked and ſhortly after ſubmitted, 
to avoid the dreadful conſequence of gn; chen 

0p E 5 5 ff E * XXX. 75 TT ar: 
TEW rage began to open to he e 
Dermod. He now flattered | himſelf, with the 
hopes of being able to open a way. to the monat 
of Ireland. But as for this purpoſe additional fen 
cours were neceſſary, he diſpatched. a meſſenger. to 
Strongbow [requeſting bim to haſten over With the 
ſtipulated reinforcement. At the ſame time, he in- 
formed him of the flattering object preſented. ww his 
view. On receiving this intelligence, Strongbow 

"Yor. I. {Þ Ns — 
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applied to the king of England for permiſſion to paſs 


cover to Ireland with his followers. Such an applice- 


tion was neceſſary as the, powers which Dermod had 
received from Henry related only to the recov 
of Leinſter. That monarch had been offended at 
Pembroke; he was alſo jealous of the deſign in which 
he wanted to engage, from an apprehenſion that it 
might interfere with the ambitious ſcheme which he 
had himſelf formed in reſpect tay this country ; but 
not thinking it expedient to irritate, by a flat deni- 
al, a nobleman of ſuch courage and influence, he 
returned to his requeſt an equivocal anſwer. Inter- 
preted by Strongbow in the manner moſt agreeable 
to his wiſhes, he began to make the neceſſary Prepara- 
tions for his intended expedition; In the mean time, 


he difpatched to Irelarid two of his principal officers, 


Raymond and. William the brother of Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, with about eighty well diſciplined ſoldiers, 
Who, in May eleven hundred and ſeventy one, land- 
ed ſafely within five miles of Waterford. Whilſt 
they were employed in building a ſmall fort for their 
ſecurity,” they perceived a conſiderable number of 
the inhabitants of Waterford and of the vicinity ad- 
vancing to attack them. As their appearance was 
unmilitary, Raymond placed himſelf at the head of 
his ſmall force and marched out to meet tha, un- 


| diſmayed by the ſuperiority of their numbers. Af . 
ter an obſtinate conteſt of two hours, the Iriſh were 


repulſed with conſiderable ſlaughter and fled. To 
7 invade the rights of the innocent is an a& of flagrant 
injuſtice, and eruelty follows in it's train. Seventy 


; priſoners taken upon this occaſion by the Engliſh 

501 e put to death, whoſe only crime was their fight- 

5 wich ns cournge. in defence of How country. 
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There i is nothing ſurpriſing in this victory. In war 


and eſpecially. i in the field of battle, ſuperior. diſci> 


pline | is an ee to Amen avery other gr 


e 
SrRON OSO ig evitipliated his preparations 


| ſet off for Ireland, but, before he embarked, receiv- 


ed orders from Henry to deſiſt from his undertaking, 


| But he proceeded with his deſign and landed on the 


coaſt of Waterford, the twenty third of Auguſt with 
two hundred knights and a thouſand ſoldiers in his 
train. Being joined by the other Engliſh adventu- 
rers, it was agreed; in a council of war, to beſiege 
Waterford immediately. The very next day, the 
operations were begun. In two different attacks, 
the citizens repulſed the enemy; but, unfortunately 
for them, there was a houſe near the wall, ſupported 
by a wooden pillar. It was perceived and cut by 
the Engliſh. The houſe tumbled to the ground, 
bringing along with it the part of the wall to which 
it was contiguous. The town was immediately en- 
tered by the enemy and carried by ſtorm. All found 
in arms, except two, were inſtantly put to death. 
Such pitileſs, ſuch inhuman barbarity would ſtain, 

with indelible diſgrace, the laurels of victory, obtain- 


| ed, not like this over the rights of human nature, 


but in a good cauſe. This military atchievment was 


performed by the Engliſh without the aſſiſtance of 


Dermod. Shortly after, that prince arrived at Wa- 

terford and fulfilled one of the articles of their a- 

greement by giving his daughter Eva in marriage to 
the Earl of Pembroke. The rejoicings on this occa- 
ſion were interrupted by intelligence that Haſculf, 

governor of Dublin, had revolted and that an Iriſh 

nmanded by the monarch in perſon, lay en- 

n T2 _ camped 
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| l before the wills; for the proteion of the 


city,” Dermod immediately ſet off with his army to 
the capital. Upon his arrival, he found that Rode. 
ric had broken up his camp and marched off, in or- 
der to chaſtiſe Donald O'Brian who; taking advan- 
oy ae his 3 was waſting Connaught by his 
: Without loſs of time, he inveſted the 
city which þ had now no means of protection but it's 
on internal ſtrength. The citizens were alarmed and 
ſent Laurence their archbiſhop, a man of an excellent 
character and greatly reſpected, to treat with Der- 


mod about terms of capitulation. But, whilſt they 


were deliberating about this matter, Miles Cogan 
and Raymond Fitzgerald, broke through the walls, 
onthe: oppoſite ſide, and took poſſeſſion of the town. 
We are informed by Stanihurſt that the father of 
Dermod like himſelf had trampled on the rights of 
his ſubjects; that the people of Dublin provoked 
at his tyranny had invited him to an entertainment, 
put him to death and buried him with diſgrace. 
This had enraged Dermod. Reſentment wrankled 
in his heart. He had ſpared Dublin before through 
the interpoſition of Robert Fitzgerald; but he re- 
ſolved now to gratify his revenge. A number of 
the inhabitants were put to death and the town plun- 
dered at diſeretion. The e of i it was OT 
e . 
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3 5 \ ERMOD nest ens die Savors of 
DDO Rourke king of Breffney whom he had be- 


fore ſo deeply injured. It was a diſgrace to the 
„ _ of Ireland that 28 were all this time 125 
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depend on the 
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in a ſtate of ſupine. 3 A ceſolutioncof; doing 
ſomething for the common ſafety ſeems to have 
been entered into on the preſent occaſion. But be- 
fore any meaſure ſhould be taken, it was thought 
expedient for the monarch to ſend a meſſenger a 
Dermod to complain of the haſeneſs of his/comdudt, 
to exhort him-to-return to his duty, and to threaten 
that if he did not he would compel him to obedience; 
and, in the mean time, ſtrike off the head of his ſon; 
whom he had retained as an hoſtage ſince the ratifi- 
cation of the late treaty. To this meſſage, Dermo 
paid no regard. Deaf to the voice of nature, the 
danger to which his ſon was expoſed was to him a 
matter of perfect indifference. A regard to his faith, 
to his country and to motives of juſtice hadd as little 


influence. On ſeveral occaſions of late, his arms had 


triumphed. Succeſs had drawn to his ſtandard: a 
conſiderable body of Iriſn. His auxiliaries from 
England were diſtinguiſned by martial abilities, 
and firmly determined, to ſupport the cauſe in which 
he was engaged. Theſe conſiderations determined 
him to perſevere.; Whether Roderic executed his 
threat with reſpect to his ſon is uncertain; as to the 
deſign of chaſtiſing his ambition with the ſword, it 
proved ineffectual. The fame of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, the ſucceſs of his arms, the dreadful execu- 
tion of the Engliſh- croſs bows, before unknown in 
Ireland, ſpread terror all around. The enemy to be 
oppoſed was not like the Danes ſtrangers to military 
diſcipline and to the arts of war. Roderic was likely 
to loſe his authority and a regard to the preſervation 
of their liberty was growing weaker in the breaſts of 
the natives. But the fond expectations of ambition 
flendereſt thread. When Dermod 


„ thought 
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i — that his hatred of his enemies and defire of 
power were about to be fully gtatified, death blaſt- 
ed his deluſive hopes. His character may be de- 


Tibed in a few e He was a bad huſband, an un- 
natural parent, implacable in his revenge, of bound- 
leſs nden, a tyrant and the aſſaſſin of his country. 

Ix" conſequence of this event, Srongbow aſſumed 
the e ere of the province of Leinſter, and 
took poſſeſſion of his perſonal eſtates, in right of his 

viſe. It was of importance to get the juſtice of his 

elaim to theſe new dignities recognized by the citi- 
zens of Dublin, the capital not only of his province, 
but of the whole kingdom. He went thither with- 
out delay and received the allegiance of the citizens. 
Their fidelity had been lately tried. It has been 
mentioned that Haſculf the governor of Dublin, fled 

Sem it, being a'ſecond time threatened with a ſiege 
Upon his arrival at Denmark, he collected a num- 
ber of ſhips and ſoldiers; returned and beſieged Dub- 
lin. A fortunate ſally relieved” the town. Haſ- 
, culph was taken priſoner, Having excited the re- 
ſentment of the Engliſh, he was put to death. But 
with reſpect to Strongbow the death of Dermod 
made a very different impreſſion on the minds of the 
chieftains who had ſupported his cauſe, they all, two 
or three excepted, deſerted him. ' Encouraged by this 
favourable circumſtance, Roderie, Who, you have 
ſeen, had acted hitherto an inglorious part, collected 
numerous army and laid ſiege to Dublin. Strong- 
bow, apprehenſive of the danger, had provided him- 
ſelf, as well as poſſible, with the means of defence. 
| Fitzſtephens, governor” of Wexford, detached a 
body of men to his aſſiſtance. His force was like- 


viſe © Afenigttned * 8 21 from the other garri- 
ſoned 
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hee? towns in the province. ' Notwithſtanding: all 


theſe precautions, Pembroke ſoon found that the 
garriſon of Dublin was inſufficient to protect it 


againſt a force, which now ſurrounded it on all ſides. 
At land it was attacked by the Iriſh army, and from 


the ſea by a fleet brought againſt it from Denmark. 
In this dangerous ſituation, Pembroke, by the ad- 
vice of his officers, propoſed to Roderic, upon con- 


dition of his raiſing the ſiege, that he would hold the 


province of Leinſter from him, as his liege lord. 

Theſe terms were proffered to the monarch, by the 
archbiſhop of Dublin, who, prompted by love for 
his fellow citigens and the public cauſe, had before, 
though ineffectually, interpoſed his good offices in 
its favour. The 'monarch replied that he would 
ſtorm the town unleſs Strongbow would conſent to 
deliver up to him all the cities and forts in Leinſter, 
and, with all his followers, depart from the iſland 
againſt a certain day. Pembroke and his officers 
were intimidated, but, encouraged by Cogan, ſe- 


cretary to the general, they determined to fally 
forth upon the enemy. Their camp was attacked, 


with impetuoſity, by fix hundred men, commanded 
in front by Cogan, in the centre by Raymond Fitz- 
gerald and in the rear by Strongbow, The Trim, 2 
confiding in the ſuperiority of their numbers, were 
quite unprepared for ſo unexpected an aſſault. Ma- 
ny of them being cut to pieces and their baggage 
and proviſions ſeized, they were forced to raiſe the 
ſiege and march off with precipitation. Strongbow _ 
having thus wonderfully eſcaped ſrom the threatned 


danger and preſerved Dublin of which, in reward of 


his magnanimity, he made Cogan governour, ſet off 
to lo Wexford for the relief of — who, he 
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tance. 

ry pe in poſe! es LF Werford 1 
heard that Fitzſtephen had ſent the e to 
Strongbow, mentioned above, attacked him, n 
themſelyes maſters of the place and 4 


priſoner with ſeveral. of fs Officers, Upon hearing 

of the approach of, the Engliſh general, the inhabi- 

tants ſet fire to 5 he town and e to a oh 
ongbow adva 


F ee that if he did not, they, would put to death 


e this time, 2s it 1 97 appear, „e ak * 
ſurrection of the natives happened, upon which an 


engagement. followed betwixt t the contending parties 
that gave riſe to a memorable incident. As Pem- 


broke was about to lead his forces to battle on this 
„ his ſon, à youth, animated by the love of 
glory, ee him to place a troop of horſe: under 


his command and to permit him to have a ſhare in 


the engagement. The father, e 


ated; repre- 


| ſented. to him that his tender years rendered him un- 
it for: encountering, the dangers of ſuch a trying ſi- 


nation, beſides, that the enemy, much ſuperiour in 


number, would be emboldened if his troop gave way, 


and his own forces. intimidated... At the ſame time 
he told him that if he would not be diverted ſrom 


his purpoſe he mult be aware of the conſequence, for 
that if he ſhrank from the battle his life would be 


the forfeit, The unfortunate youth perſevered, 


acted. for ſome time in the engagement with ſpirit, 
but being overcome Hor the a fled in terror to 


mediately, * 45 


OF IRELAND! "as 
to death. This very extraordinary act, i! which: 


We diſcover much of the ſavage ferocity of a barba- 
rous age, was repreſented in marble, in a church in 


Dublin, conſecrated to the Trinity, hich remained 


until fs Vear fifteen, hundred and ſixty eight, When 


church e ank huge: the monument 3 
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IRON now. W po Waterford, 
Here a meſſenger arrived from O'Brian, king of 
ck,to complain of certain injuries which hehad 
1 from Donald king of Oſſory, and to requeſt 
his aſſiſtance. Pembroke joined his forces to thoſe 
of O'Brian, Donald was intimidated. Ne requeſted 
2 ſafe conduct, that he might come and plead: his 
cauſe before the Engliſh general. It was granted; 
but his reaſons. for commeneing hoſtilities again 
OBrian were not admitted. Judgment was given, 
that he ſhould be hanged and his country ſpoiled. 
The idea of ſuch N excited the indignation 
of Prendergaſt, . one of the e Engliſh leaders. He 
mounted his horſe, comm his followers to do 
the ſame, and ſore, that the ſentence, of the coun 
cil ſhould not be executed... Upon this, the king of 
Offary: Was given uf to Prendergaſt, who gallantly, 


with the aſſiſtance of his men, conducted him to a 


place of ſafety. , Such actions reflect honor and tru 
glory upon a ſoldier. PESTS 

Tur jealouſy of Henry was ould when he — 
of the unexpected ſucceſs of his ſubjects i in- this 815 
dom. They might . make an e conquelt. of it, 


and 
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the” firſt opportunity of — it to his obedierice | 
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and hold it in their own right, which would blaſt his 


ambitious views with reſpe& to it. Many of the 
adventurers were, Welſh, whoſe ſucceſs in Ireland 


would ſtrengthen the power of their countrymen, 


and render them more turbulent. They had before 


been ſufficiently inclined to diſturb his government. 


Beſides, Pembroke had particularly incurred his re- 
ſentment, by leading his followers to Ireland, in vio- 
lation of his expreſs command, For theſe reaſons, 


Henry publiſhed a proclamation, in which he forbad 


his ſubjects to hold any communication with Ire- 
land, and enjoined all of them, who were already 
there, to return inſtantly home. 

To avert the King's diſpleafure, the n 
ſent Raymond Fitzgerald to make their fubmiſſion 
to his Majeſty; to aſſure him of their dutiful allegi- 
ance, and She all their conqueſts, in Ireland, were 
made, not on their own, but on his account.” This 
did not ſatisfy him. He commanded Strongbow to 
repair to England, to vindicate, perſonally, his con- 
duct. The Earl obeyed; gave Henry a full account 
of the affairs of this kingdom, offered to reſign to 
him all his pretenſions, and to hold of him, as his 
liege Lord, "any part of his conqueſts which he 
might permit either himſelf or his followers to poſ- 
ſeſs in this country. By theſe conceſſions the King 
vas diſarmed of his reſentment, approved of the 


conditions and diſmiſſed Peiribroke' to Ireland, with 


an aſſurance, that he would ſoon follow, attended 


bes a force fufficlent 1 to reduce the whole kingdom. 


So early, at leaſt, as the year eleven hundred and 
fifty fix, Ireland had attracted the ambition of 
Henry, That he was then determined to embr 


is 


or IRAN / 


is evident, for at that period, he e to Pope 
Adrian and obtained a bull, by which he pretended 
to give him an unlimited power to ſubdue this king 
dom, in order to root out of it the ſeeds of vice, 
idolatry and ſuperſtition, and to teach it's inhabi- 
tants the true religion of Chriſt. From the condi- 
tions of this celebrated bull, it appears that Adrian 
was not inattentive to his own intereſt. In it a 
yearly penſion was ſecured to the Pope of one penny 
from every houſe, called Peter's Pence, and the 
rights of the church of Rome, through the kingdom 
of Ireland, Were to be held ſacred and inviolable; 
We would as little have expdectec ſo extraordinary 
an application from this prince as any other who 
ever ſat upon the Engliſn throne. The claims of 
the elergy of England to exemption from the juriſ - 
diction of the civil courts he oppoſed with 'unſhaken 
firmneſs; until he overthrew their pretenſions by che 
famous conſtitutions. of Clarendon; Nor did the 
virulent oppofition of Thomas a Becket, ſupported 
by all the influence of Rome, intimidate him from 
perſiſting in a cauſe, of ſo much conſequence to the 
peace of the realm and the intereſt of his ſubjects, 
How different the principle from which he now acta. 
A pretence is wanting to ſanctify an iniquitous d 
ſign and to gratify his thirſt for domination; the 
Pope is acknowledged to be poſſeſſed of a plenitude 
of power, by which he may transfer the rights and 
privileges of a kingdom. This grant of Ireland 
from his Holineſs, the king of England could make 
no uſe of, from the ſituation of his affairs, until the 
tranſaQtians happened in this ets which have 
beep now related. 5 
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ry ſet out for Ireland acco 
his nobility, four hundred knights and four thouſand 


by the king as tlie ſucce 
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H vino made the neceſſary preparations, Hen- 
by a number of 


ſoldiers and landed at Waterford the eighteenth of 
Sober in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy 
as his liege lord; he likewiſe did homage to him for 
the province of Leinſter with which he was inveſted 
of Dermod. Henry 
next received thor bange of M Carthy Prince of 
Deſmond, whom, on paying a certain tribute as a 
mark of ſubjection, he permitted to enjoy all his 
territories exoept the city of Cork. The like terms 


916 


were impoſed upon O Brian. of en dee 


- Of nof the Decies, the 
chiaftain of — the petty-princes of Mun- 
ſter imitated their example. You have ſeen that the 
men * aan had made a priſoner of Fitz- 
— — of his miſs. * 1 
ry aſſumed the appearance of diſpleaſure and re- 
manded Fitaſtephen to priſon. Some time after, he 
ſet him at liberty, E previouſly obliged) him to 
reſign to him all His: pc . e bet rn 
„„ 7 bn or go fon monarnnto 
Henry: ed forwads to Dublin lich all 
the pomp and parade of war: The princes, through 


Whoſe territories: he paſſed, preſented themſelves be- 
nen, — ee r ace e nee ey me: 
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rox a das of ne in L \ Dublin, tis chief. 

UL / tains came to him in numbers and ſubmitted. 
He oe them courteouſly and treated them with 
polite attention to conciliate their favourable opinion 
and ſecure their attachment. The feſtival of Chriſt 
mas approached which he reſolved to celebrate wm 
all poſſible grandeur and magnificence. Dublin 
not afford a building large enough to ac no 
the king's train and the multitude of Aranizers Sho 
flocked to the capital on the preſent occaſion. To 
ſupply this want, a large pavilion of hurdles, in the 
Iriſh-faſhion, was erected in the ſuburbs and richly 
decorated with ornaments. Here the king, in the 
moſt obliging manner, ſumptuoufly: entertained his 
vaſſals. Delighted with this vain parade, they ſname- 
fully forgot that they were ſacrificing to unmanly 
fear and to an inglorious gratification all regard to 
the liberty and the independence of their country. 
Ax attachment to the intereſt of religion was the 
pretended original motive which induced Henry to 
invade Ireland. To this he now thought it expedient 
to pay ſome attention. He convened a meeting of 


the clerg y at Caſhel where Chriſtian, archbiſhop of - 


Liſmore preſided, as legate from the Pope. There 
the bull of Pope Adrian was read, and as the ob- 
ject of it was to aggrandize the power of the clergy, 
approved. A variety of ordinances were framed, 
with a view to the reformation of manners and to 
extend the influence and give force to the eccleſiaſ- 
tical conſtitutions. It was enacted by this aſſembly; 
| beſides other particulars, that the modes of public 
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bards of former days did not 


n ISTORY 
worſhip ſhould be ſtrictly conformable to thoſe of 
the Church of England; and that the clergy ſhould 
be exempted from aeg beer and ner W 
lar exactionss 15 

Tur ſtrain of Ae gantity ah ſubmiſſion * 


the king by which this ſynod; was concluded, repre- 


ſents them in a light very little to their honor. The 
act this intereſted un- 
manly part; nor did the clergy of Ireland, at an af- 
ter period, withold their ſtrenuous exertions in up- 


port of the privileges of their country. 


Tux Pope being informed of the eee of 
the Iriſh clergy at Caſhel, was ſo highly pleaſed with 


- the conduct of Henry, that he aſſigned the kingdom 


of Ireland to him and to his heirs, and by authority 
apoſtolic conſtituted them kings thereof for ever, 


Matters of civil ry: next engaged the attention of 
Henry | 


By the expreſs. authority of Matthew Paris, hiſ- 
nher to Henry the Third, it appears, that he 
aſſembled a council, or parliament at Liſmore where 
the laws of England were, by all, gratefully accept- 
ed and eſtabliſned by the ſanction of an oath. A 


ſtatute of this parliament, is mentioned and the pur- 


port of it quoted in an act of the ſecond year of the 
reign of Richard the Third. By it, it was provided 
that in caſe of the death or removal of any chief 


governor, the chancellor, treaſurer, chief juſtces and 


chief baron, keeper of the rolls and king's ſerjeant 
at law ſhould be empowered, with the conſent of the 
nobles of the land, to ele& a ſucceſſor who was to 
exerciſe the full power and authority of their office, 
yoU! the e ee . be farther wes | 
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Tunis affords inconteſtible evidence that Henry 
not only did appoint the officers mentioned in this 
ſtatute, but that a parliament was actually eſtabliſhed 
in Ireland during his. reign. To regulate the pro- 
ceedings of this aſſembly, this king did afterwards 
tranſmit to this kingdom a parchment roll containing 
an ancient form or a modus for the holding of parlia- 
ments. The king's order, reſpecting it, accompa- 


nied it in theſe words, Henry, King of England. | 


Conqueror and Lord of Ireland, ſends this form of 
holding parliaments to the archbiſnops, biſhops, ab- 

bots, priors, earls, barons, juſtices viſcounts, may- 
ors, ſeneſchals, magiſtrates, and all his loyal ſub- 
jects of Ireland.” Some have called in queſtion the 
reality of this modus. But the learned Sir Edward 
Coke, than whom, in ſuch a matter, we cannot 


have a more competent evidence, has not the leaſt 


doubt of it's authenticity. It was exemplified in 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, being found in the 


cuſtody of Chriſtopher Preſton, the form of Which - 


exemplification was publiſhed by the expreſs autho- 
rity of the ſaid. king. Now, as Mr. Molyneaux 
juſtly reaſons, is it credible that all this could be 
done, that by a ſolemn declaration of his Majeſty, 
it ſhould be ſet forth that the modus was produced 
before the Lord Lieutenant and Council at Trim, if 
the whole affair had been an impoſition. | 
Tur. inſtitution of the Iriſh e negro the week 
enacted in it, the; appointment which, was made of 
a chief governor, ſheriffs, miniſters. of juſtice, and 


all the other officers, of ſtate, were ſolely confined _ 


to that part of the iſland ceded to Henry by the ad- 
venturers, and which was now to be governed by 
Engliſh law. The eſtabliſhment of officers for this 


. ; purpoſe, 
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las and conſtitution of England, are fart 
| "os by the authority of particular records. | 
ntinuance-of Henry in Ire a4. he 
a: ſeveral grants. To Fitzſtephen ' he gave a 

portion of land in the vicinity of Dublin. To Hum- 
ohun; Robert Fitzbernard, and Hugh de 
Goodville he committed the City of Waterford. 
Wexford was placed under the protection of Willi- 
am Fitzandelm, Philip of Haſtings, and Philip de 


phrey de 
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purpoſe, the diviſion of thoſe: diftridts i fied counties, 


the grants made to them,” by this prince, e the 
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Braoſo. He inveſted Hugh de Lacy with the terri- 


tory of Meath, giving with it, to him, as he had to 
others, all the liberties and free cuſtoms of the Eng- 


Iſh conſtitution. He alſo made him governor of 


Dublin, as likewiſe juſticiary, an office pretty much 
of the ſame kind as that of Deputy Lieutenant. In 
this manner, he endeavoured to attach to himſelf 


the affections of theſe leaders, and to render them 


independent of Pembroke, of Leyen 1 8 4 he 
ſeems to have been jealous. 


TurxE was no — betwit mie country 


and England during the winter, on account of the 


inclemency of the weather. In ſpring, intelligence 


arrived to the king that his ſons, the eldeſt in par- 
ticular, were forming a conſpiracy againſt him, and 


that two cardinals, ſent from Rome to enquite into 
the cauſe of the death of Becket, having waited for 
him a conſiderable time, threatened, that if he did not 


immediately return to England they would excom- 
municate him and lay his dominions under an inter- 
dict. Alarmed by theſe diſagreeable nee he 
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N a af the a anade. be WR to 
De Lacey of Meath, he proceeded to plant there 
an Engliſh colony. This provoked the reſentment 
of O'Rourk who poſſeſſed the eaſtern part of Meath.. 
A quarrel very ſoon aroſe betwixt him-and; the new: 
ſettlers. - O'Rourk complained to De Lacey that they 
had injured him. A day was appointed to ſettle the 
diſpute. + De Lacey and Maurice Fitzgerald on the 
one ſide, and O'Rourk on the other, accompanied by 
a few attendants, met to compoſe the difference. 


In courſe of the debate, a ſcuflle aroſe, in which, af- 
ter defending himſelf with obſtinate valour, O'Rourk. 
was ſlain by the nephew of Maurice Fitzgerald. The 
death of this prince raiſed the indignation of his 
fſubjects and diſpoſed them, when an opportunity 
offered, to chaſtiſe the Engliſh whoſe invaſion, a | 
their rights had been the cauſe of the injury. 
SHORTLY after this, O'Dempſey of Offaly. incur- | 
red the reſentment of Pembroke. The Earl, to ſup- 
port his aſſumed power, led forth his troops and waſt- 
ed his lands. He ſmarted for this act of injuſtice. | As 
his army were on their return laden with booty, they 
were attacked by the Iriſh, beaten and deprived of 
the ſpoils. they had taken. To / theſe matters; the 
particular ſituation of Henry did not permit him to 
pay any attention. Inſtead. of being able to aſſiſt 
others, he required aid himſelf from every quarter. 
Henry his eldeſt ſon as like wiſe his ſons Richard and 
Geoffrey abetted by Lewis king of France and ſome 
of his principal ſubjects in that country and in Eng- 
land, had taken up arms againſt him and were in 2 
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ſtate of open rebellion. "Threatened by this unna- 

_ tural combination with alarming conſequences, he 
called over to his aſſiſtance Earl Strongbow and a 
number of his Iriſh barons with their followers. Their 
abſence from the kingdom preſented the Iriſh chief- 
tains with an opportunity of taking up arms. Diſpoſ- 
ed to embrace it with alacrity, they exerted themſelves 
to expel thoſe rapacious adventurers who had invaded 
their country, endeavoured to overturn their conſti- 
tution, and had actually ſeized a conſiderable part of 
their poſſeſſions. A diſpute betwixt two of the Eng- 
liſh leaders was alſo favourable to their - wiſhes, 
Harvey of Mountmorris had been placed at the head 
of the Engliſh ſoldiers. Raymond Fitzgerald ſe- 
cond in command, of a temper more gentle and 
condefcending, was a favourite with the men. This 
gave riſe to a jealouſy in the breaſt of Mountmorris | 
which prevented that good underſtanding betwixt 
him and Raymond ſo neceffary in their preſent ſitu- 
ation. Henry being informed of the critical ſtate 
of his affairs in this kingdom, was obliged to ſend 
back to their aſſiſtance Strongbow and the other for- 
ces which he had ſo lately called over into England. 
The Earl, by attending the ſtandard of the king, 
had not only removed the prejudices which he had 
formerly entertained againſt him, but highly recom- 
mended himſelf to his favour; for we now find him 
inveſted with the office of Lieutenant and put in 
poſſeſſion of Dublin, Waterford and Wexford. 
PEMBROKE, on entering upon his office, found it 
attended with conſiderable difficulties. The army, 
diſcontented with Mountmorris, inſiſted that he 
ſhould be diſmiſſed from his command and that Ray- 
mond Fitzgerald ſhould: we ſubſtituted in his place. 
| Pembroke 


Pembroke was obliged to gratify their deſire. Ray 
mond inveſted with the command of the ſoldiers, to 
ſtrengthen their. good opinion of him by gratifying 
their deſire of plunder, led them into Offaly and Liſ- 


more where they got conſiderable booty and up 
in a ſkirmiſh. with the prince of ' Deſmondy 74- 


came off victorious. This ſucceſs enflamed the ambi- 


tion of Fitzgerald. He applied to Pembroke to in- 
veſt him with the office of eonſtable and ſtandard bear- 
er and to give him his ſiſter Baſilea in marriage. The 
Earl, jealous of his encreafing conſequence; denied the 
requeſt, Raymond, in diſguſt, threw up his com- 


miſſion and retired to Wales, Mountmorris, being 


placed once more at the head of the army, adviſed _ 
Strongbow to permit him to attack the Iriſh of Mun- 
ſter, that he might have an opportunity of gaining 
the favourable opinion of the ſoldiers and of recover- - 
ing his loſt reputation. The Earl not only complied 
with this deſire but promiſed him a reinforcement- 
As this detachment was proceeding from the 
capital to join him, it was attacked and entirely 
routed at Thurles by O'Brian of Thomond, a man 


warmly attached to the intereſt of his aflicted coun- 


try and diſtinguiſhed for valour. Strongbow who 
led the detachment, deeply affected by this unexpec- 
ted misfortune, retreated with precipitation to Wa- 
terford. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, a number of 
the Iriſh chieftains of Leinſter, aſſiſted by Rodetic 
and other auxiliaries, roſe up in arms, renounced 
allegiance to Henry and laid ſiege to that town. In 
this extremity, Pembroke was reduced to the morti- 
fying neceſſity of entreating Raymond to return 
from Wales, and reſume the command of the army, 


promiſing to grant the requeſt, his refuſal of which 


Ki bad 
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had occaſioned his diſpleaſure. He complied; land- 

ed with expedition at Waterford with thirty knights 
and four hundred Welſnmen compleatly armed, 
This obliged the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege. From the 
account of Cambrenſis, the relief was critical. He 
ſays that the people of Waterford driven to diſpair 
by the tyrannical behaviour of the Engliſh within 
the town, were, when Raymond arrived, juſt upon 
the point of putting them to the ſword. From what 
followed, this appears to have been very probable; 
For Pembroke and Fitzgerald had ſcarcely departed 
when the citizens of Waterford roſe upon the En- 
= Aa and Toe mm of the town. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


45 RO * Waterford, Strdnghow had ceded to 
1 Wexford, where, in reward of his ſervices, he 
gave his faſter in marriage to Raymond, and made 
him conſtable and ſtandard bearer of Leinſter. But 
the marriage rites were ſcarcely celebrated, when 
their happineſs was interrupted. . Roderic, with a 
-numerous army, had paſſed the Shannon, entered 
the territory of Meath, compelled the Engliſh ſet- 
tlers to abandon their habitations, and was advancing 
to Dublin, which, at preſent, was in a defenceleſs 
Nate. Upon intelligence of this, Raymond put his 
troops in motion, and marched off to oppoſe the in- 
curſions of the monarch. The buſineſs was already 
done. The forces which Roderic had led into the 
Feld were ſtrangers to dei pline, fit only for making 
a ſudden and violent effort. When gratified by 
- N _— value. to continue ae in the field, 
1551 W T6 41-15; . 3 retreated 
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retreated with! precipitation, and left the enemy to 
repair the deſtruction they had committed. h 


You have ſeen that the incurſion of Roderic 9 


Meath, like all his other attempts againſt the Eng- 


liſh, was unſucceſsful. This prince, naturally of a 
pacific diſpoſition, perceiving that he could place no 


confidence in followers, undiſciplined, impatient of 
control, and diſunĩited, reſolved to make the beſt 
terms he could with the enemy, to preſerve his pro- 
vince from the devaſtations of war. But, ſcorning 
to treat with Pembroke, he ſent, for that purpoſe, 
three ambaſſadors to Henry, who, having reſtored 
his kingdom to tranquility, was then at Windſor. 


Terms of accomodation, ſtill extant, were con- 
cluded. By them, Roderic was to enjoy all his 


rights of ſovereignty, and all his privileges, in the 


moſt ample manner, as the vaſſal of Henry, to 
whom he was to do homage, and to pay a tribute of 
every tenth hide. But, Meath with it's appurte- 


nances, Leinſter, Waterford, with the country be- 
tween that city and Dungarvan, Dungarvan with - 
it's appurtenances, were to be ſubject entirely to the 
authority of the king of England. Here Roderic 


was to have no power and the vaſſals immediatelß 


belonging to theſe territories who had fled from them, 
were to be compelled to return. Roderic was to 
take hoſtages from his inferior chieftains, and Hen- 
ry, at option, to take hoſtages from him for the 


| faithful performance of their duty. It merits par- 
ticular notice, that theſe articles were agreed upon 


and ratified with Roderic, in a grand council of pre- 
lates and temporal barons, not as à provincial king, 
but the monarch of Ireland and as poſſeſſed of all the 


1 which any of his predeceſſors had enjoyed 
3 who 
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who were inveſted with the ſovereign crown of this 
realm. In this agreement the inferior chieftains ap- 

pear to have acquieſced. The view which Doctor 

Leland has given of this tranſaction is very ſatisfac- 

tory. . No other of our hiſtorians has done equal Juſ- 
tice. to'the rights of Ireland. 

Hap. the Engliſh chiefs in this kiewdow been 
mird greater advantages would have reſulted from 
this treaty. But they were diſunited. Harvey of 
Mountmorris ſtill conſidered Raymond as his rival. 
Reflecting with envy on the preference given to him 
by which, on more occaſions than one, he had been 

honourably diſtinguiſned, he reſolved to injure him, 
if poſſible, in the good opinion of Henry. With this 
view, he diſpatched emiſlaries to England who 
charged him with treaſonable deſigns. Inclined to 

| be jealous of the power of his Iriſh barons, the king 

= liſtened to the accuſation and diſpatched four com- 

4 miſſioners to Ireland, two of whom were to conduct 

Raymond to the king, and two to remain here, to 

— the affairs of the kingdom. 
1176. RA VMoxp was preparing to obey what 
3 en arrived that O'Brian had once 
more laid ſiege to Limerick and that the garriſon was 

reduced to the laſt extremity. Pembroke, though 
oppreſſed by infirmity, collected his forces, for the 
relief of the town and ordered them to march. 
They diſobeyed, determined not to engage in the 
ſervice under the command of any other leader ex- 
cept Raymond their favourite general. Strongbow 
laid the affair before the commiſfioners, by whoſe ad- 
vice Fitzgerald was placed at the head of the troops. 
He led them immediately to the relief of Limerick. 
mo on his march, he was * that the Iriſh 
had 


OF  TRELAND.” 1 
had raiſed the ſiege and ſtrongly Corniſh themſelves 
in a defile near Caſhel through which he was obliged 
to paſs. Raymond not intimidated by this circum- 
ſtance, advanced, drove the enemy from their en- 

trenchments, and compelled OBrian to ſubmit ' to 
the Engliſh power. The general continued his pro- 
greſs through Munſter being called upon by M Ar- 
f Prince of Deſmond, to aſſiſt him againſt his ſon 
Cormac, who, in violation of the duties of a child and 
2 ſubject, had caſt him into priſon and robbed him 
of his poſſeſſions. Raymond chaſtiſed the traitor, 
relieved M'Arthy from captivity and reinſtated him 
in his territories. In return for this important ſer- 
vice, M Arthy furniſhed his deliverer with proviſions 
for his army and for the grriſon of Limerick, and 
gave him beſides 4 rere n of lands i in the 


county of Kerry. 


Ar this e Aa * 88 his with Ne 
Raymond of the death of Earl Pembroke. This 
event obliged him to ſtrengthen his army as much 
zs poſſible that he might be enabled to take care of 
the affairs of Leinſter, which, upon ſo critical an oc- 
caſion, required his particular attention. He with- 
drew the garriſon from Limerick which he commit- 
ted to the care of Donald O'Brian who had lately de- 
ſiſted from his oppoſition to the power of Henry 
and promiſed him allegiance. Force only had pro- 
cured the ſubmiſſion of O Brian; the moment he had 
a proſpect of relief from oppreſſion, he conſidered 
himſelf abſolved from the obligation. Raymond had 
| ſcarcely departed from the town, when, by his order, 

it was conſumed to aſhes; to deprive _ — in 

n e th 
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Wir reſpect to Pembroke, if we believe the 
Engliſh hiſtorian, he was generous, affable and of an 
inſinuating addreſs, neither dejected by misfortune 
nor elated by ſucceſs. He was diffident, readily ad. 
viſed, but prompt and vigorous in execution. His 
military abilities were diſtinguiſhed. Though of a 

peaceable diſpoſition, - when in the field,” he kept up 
all the pompous ſtate and magnificence of war. "The 
courage. with which he oppoſed the enemy in arms, 
gave place to the feelings of mercy towards him 
when conquered. His uncommon ' bodily ſtrength 
gave occaſion to the appellation of Strongbow, by 
which he was commonly / diſtinguiſhed. © Whatever 
may have been his good qualities in private life and 
as a ſoldier, previous to his arrival in this kingdom, 
the Iriſn, with reſpect to his relation to- them, can 
give him no other character, but that he was a rapa- 
tious invader who exerted all his might to gratify his 
ambition and to eſtabliſh a foreign en _— the 
ruins n the Ta n e enen bombed 
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it" Oat even n perfectly 1 ſhould n not 
1 be impoſed on any nation, whatever may be 
it's civil polity. The act of impoſition i is deſpotiſm. 
Whether the Engliſn government, in the time of 
Henry the Second, compoſed chiefly of the ariſto- 
eratical principles of the feudal conſtitution, was 
much ſuperior to that of Ireland, is perhaps a very 
doubtful queſtion. The condition of the people of 
this country, as ſubjects of the King of England, and 
partaking as an independent nation of the pv 
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laws and privileges of the Britiſn conſtitution, would 


be greatly to their advantage; they muſt have cauſe 


to rejoice in it. But the ſteps by which the Engliſh 
power was at firſt. introduced into Ireland were a 
flagrant violation of the rights of nations and of the 


Iriſh- conſtitution. Having related the tranſa&tions 


contained in the preceding letters we are prepared 
to examine this matter. On what ground will the 
advocate for England, reſpecting this point, found his 
argument? He will ſay that Dermod | an'- Iriſh 


prince, by the permiſſion of Henry, applied to Earl 


Pembroke and others to aid him in recovering his 
dominions, that he actually received this aſſiſtance, 


by which he was reinſtated in them; that he marri- 
ed his daughter to Pembroke, and, upon his death, 
tranſmitted to him his territories as an inheritance; 
that theſe poſſeſſions together with his allegiance and 
that of the other adventurers were transferred to 


Henry. But did not the ſame power, the choice of 


the people, which gave Dermod the crown deprive 
him of it, and that for the beſt reaſon, becauſe he 
was a tyrant. As he was juſtly dethroned, he could 
have no right to apply for ſuch aſſiſtance, and the 


granting of it was iniquitous. How could the king 


of Leinſter, had he even lawfully enjoyed the rights 


of ſovereignty to his death, transfer the crown as an 


inheritance, which, by the conſtitution of his coun- 


try, reverted to his ſubjects to be diſpoſed of by 


them at pleaſure: Or, ſuppoſe: he had power to 
transfer the province of Leinſter, could a title be 
derived from henee to the other parts of the king- 


_ over. which he had no dominion? Grant for a 


moment that the Engliſh king did conquer Ireland. 
A Juſt eee veſts the conqueror with certain 
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kingdom by Henry muſt have been unjuſt for he had 
received no injury. If he had, he would have pro- 
claimed it and ſeized ſuch an opportunity for the 

purpoſe of gratifying his ambition. In that caſe, it 
would have been unneceſſary for him to have made 
the abſurd application to the Pope for a bull to ſanc- 
tify his deſign. But if an equitable claim to obedi- 
ence is derived from unjuſt conqueſt; then power 
and right are the ſame idea. Then the law of force 
is the law of God, the law of reaſon, the law of juſ- 
tice, Then the highwayman who deprives me of 
my property or the aſſaſſin who robs me of my life 
does no wrong. 'Fhen Camillus who ſaved his coun- 
try and Cataline who would have buried it in ruins, 
mm to be conſidered in the ſame point of view. Up- 


this principle the ſhocking barbarities of Nero, of 
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STRANGE is es apc Sub wer 1. Aire - 
God conqueſt if thoſe from Britain, who, it is faid, 

ſubdued Ireland and whoſe deſcendants at this day 
compoſe the chief part of it's inhabitants, ſhould loſe 
their privileges n 1 waage, into er ee on 

tion of flaves. - : | 

Bur Henry, never 2 did: Wengen nt en 

He, or rather the adventurers who engaged in the 
cauſe of Dermod; only conquered Leinſter, Water- 
ford, Dungarvan and the diſtrifts by which they were 

united. The reſt, by far the moſt conſiderable part 
of the kingdom, was altogether unſubdued by their 
arms. The appointment of a viceroy and other of- 
Acers of ſtate,” the laws and coſtitution of England 
by which the former, as a diſtin& principality, was 


to 
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to be governed, and the treaty entered into with 
Roderic, as the repreſentative of the latter, moſt 
evidently point out this diſtinction. The terms of 
this treaty conſtituted a meerly nominal ſubordina- 
tion. Homage was a form which, ſcarcely in any 
degree, leſſened the independence of thoſe by whom 

it was performed. The feudal barons did homage to 
their ſuperior, and, at the ſame time, conſidered it as 
their right to make war upon him at pleaſure. Phi» 
lip the Firſt of France did homage te the count of 
Sancerre far certain lands which he held of that no- 
bleman wha was one of his own ſubjects, With re- 
ſpect to tribute, it is exactly to be conſidered in the 
fame light. Roderic was to do homage and his 
chieftains, through him, to pay tribute to Henry, 
and yet, as Hoveden obſerves, this treaty took away 
ſcarcely a privilege from the Inſh ; they governed 
their people by the brehon law; they elected their 
magiſtrates, their officers; they pardoned and pu- 
niſhed malefactors, they made peace and war in re- 
| ſpect to one another, without Sele and that even 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
To ſay any thing of the claim derived PER the 
grant made to Henry of Ireland, by the Pope, would 
be rediculous. In my next letter I will proceed with 
the tranſactions which e ai ore of Earl 
ee Cs 

| Farewell 
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1 ON the" Hecht of Pente bs "oy el 
| committed the government to Raymond, 
with the approbation of the commiſſioners, until the 

King's pleaſure ſhould be known. But Henry did 

not approve of the appointment. He made Fitzand- 
elm deputy, in whoſe loyalty he placed greater con- 

fidence. The unexpected events which happened 

immediately at the time when Raymond was ſum- 

moned to England to exculpate himſelf from the 
finiſter defigns with which he had been charged by 

Mountmorris, had, as you have ſeen, prevented bim 
. repairing thither for that purpoſe. 
FtrzAaNDELM came over to take poſſeſſion of his 
new dignity. He had in his train John de Courcey, 

Robert Fitzſtephen, Milo de Cogan and forty knights. 
Vivian, the Pope's legate, and Wallingford, an Eng- 
fiſh eceleſiaſtic, ſent over by Alexander, with a brief 

which he had granted to Henry as a farther confir- 
mation of his title to Ireland, likewiſe accompanied 

him. The authority of this brief and of Pope Adri- 
11 17 = an's bull was moſt dutifully admitted by an 

; - aſſembly of the clergy about this time con- 
vened at Waterford. With the ſpirit which had cha- 
racteriſed the council of Caſhel, they recognized the 

title of his Majeſty to Ireland in the ' moſt ample 
terms. All who ſhould dare to reſiſt his power were 

threatened with the ſevere difplcaſure of theſe loyal 
eccleſiaſtics. 

, FrirzanDELM was but ill qualified for the high of- 
*fice to which he had been raiſed. Deſtitute of ſpirit 
and abſorbed * avarice, he treated the * 

om 
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from England, not as friends joined with him in ſup- 
of the ſame cauſe, but as obſtacles to the gra- 
| tification of his ſelfiſh paſſions. The Iriſh he courted 
by flattery, whilſt; at the ſame time, he took every 
opportunity of deceiving them. All parties were 
highly diſpleaſed with his conduct. In particular, 
John de Courcey, a baron equally diſtinguiſhed for 
bodily ſtrength and intrepid courage, was provoked 
by the behaviour of the deputy. Determined to be 
free from his preſent diſagreeable ſituation and to 
enlarge his proſpects, he prevailed with Armoric of 
Saint Laurence, with Robert de la Poer and a num- 
ber of ſoldiers to enliſt under his banner, to procure, 
for himſelf and for ms 2 mem road in the en 
of Une. | 
Tuus encouraged, De Comes ſet out upon his 
enterpriſe. In a few days he arrived at Downe, from 
whence he expelled Dunleve the chieftain, and ſpread 
around havoc and deſolation. Unprepared to op- 
pole this iniquitous invaſion, the affrighted natives 
fled from their habitations, which, with all their poſ- 
ſeſſions, they left expoſed to the violence of this au- 
dacious robber. Vivian, the Pope's legate, was then 
accidentally at Downe. Filled with abhorrence of 
the conduct of De Courcey, he endeavoured to re- 
ſtrain his depredations, by repreſenting to him the 
infamy and injuſtice of thus attacking the property 
of the innocent, in violation of the faith of treaties. 
The paſſionate and rapacious leader, deaf to his hu- 
mane repreſentation, reſolved to perſiſt in his'deſign, 
and, for the ſecurity of his men, fortified Downe. 
Vivian, - provoked at his baſeneſs and cruelty ani- 
mated Dunleve to exert himſelf in defence of his 
country. The panic by which this chieftain and his 
— followers 
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followers had been ſtruck, having by this time ſub- 
ſided, be collected ten thouſand men, placed himſelf 
at their head and marched to diſpoſſeſs the enemy 
of Dowhe. De Courcey advanced to meet him. A 
battle enſued. The Iriſh fought with bravery, but 
wete defeated. In a ſecond engagement they were 
equally unfortunate: De Courcey continued to ex- 
tend and ſecure his ſettlement. But he narrowly 
eſcaped the metited puniſhment of his rapacity. 
Having led forth his men, in queſt of proviſions, 
they ſeized from the inhabitants a number of cattle. 
Upon their return, in the midſt of a narrow road 
deeply encompaſſed by woods, they were ſuddenly 
attacked by a body of Iriſh, who had lam concealed 
in ambuſcade. The Engliſh, after having ſuſtained 
2 conſiderable loſs, forced their way through the aſ- 
failants and teached one of their forts. The Iriſh 
purſued and encamped at the diſtance of half a mile 
from De Courcey. Unfortunately, fluſhed with 
victory and unapprehenſive of danger, they were not 
upon their guard. The enemy being ififormed of 
their inſecurity by Armoric of Saint Laurence, who 
at midnight had reconnoitred their ſituation, at- 
tacked and cut them almoſt entirely to pieces. 
Dunixo theſe tranſactions in the North, Milo de 
Cogan, invited by a ſon of Roderic who had riſen 
in rebellion againſt his father, made an incurſion into 
Connaught. The people of. that province unprovi- 
ded in any other means of protection from the ene- 
my, laid waſte the country. Milo, from the want 
of proviſions, was obliged quickly to retreat to Dub- 
lin, where, inceſſantly attacked in his rear by the 
: 1 275 whom he had fo cruelty injured, . 
. 


. 


with the ſanction of a m 


with ſhame and Gigrace he. rive d, 
difficulty. ; 

Tun ropenſiiblition. given of the diſtracted Nate 
of Ireland at this period, is painful to the feelings of 
humanity. There is no doubt but to this the ſelfiſh 
and corrupt adminiſtration of Fitzandelm greatly 
conduced. His unjuſt and impolitic conduct could 

not be long concealed from Henry, he diſplaced him 
and veſted with the powers of Deputy Hugh de La- 
cy, a baron whoſe knowledge of the affairs of Ire- 
land, experience in the arts of government and re- 
gard to the principles of juſtice, qualified him = 

diſcharging * e * n of that it 
tant office. | | 

; | Farewell 
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TENRY, at this time A of W 4 
ſecure and honourable eſtabliſnment for John, 
his youngeſt ſon, aſſembled a council at Oxford and 
in their preſence inveſted him with the lordſhip of 
Ireland. This grant was made, as our annaliſts ſay, 
mber of the principal Iriſh 
clergy and barons whom the king called over up 
England and confulted upon the vccafion, 
Doc rox Leland 3 that it does not . 
to have been an act of the Engliſn legiſlature, and 
that the aſſembly who met at Oxford, before 
whom it was declared, was not a parhament but a 
council, called to be a witneſs of the tranſaction. - 
To be holden of the king, his ſon John and heirs, 
the following grants. were 2 ee fub- 
TT to the above appoir b * 
2 
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To Milo de Cogan and Robert Fitzſtephen were 
granted the kingdom of Cork; to Herbert Fitzher-' 
dert the kingdom of Limerick; to William Fitzand- 
elm, a principal part of Connaught, as alſo the 
guardianſhip of Leinſter, during the minority of the 
only ſon of Pembroke, to whom it deſcended as a 
fief; to Robert de la Poer the territory of Water- 
ford. The king likewiſe granted to Sir Thomas de 
Clare all Thomond and to Otho de Grandiſon all 
_ Tipperary. In theſe grants, the king reſerved for 
himſelf and his heirs, the city of Cork, the city of 
Waterford and an adjoining diſtrict. It has been 
aſſerted by ſeveral authors, that when Henry in- 
veſted his ſon with the Lordſhip of Ireland, he tranſ- 
ferred to him and to his heirs all the independent 
privileges of ſovereignty without any reſervation. 
The words of the above grants plainly point out the 
fallacy of this opinion. From them it appears, that 
Henry reſerved to himſelf and to his ſucceſſors the pri- 
vileges of feudal ſuperiority, of whom John and his 
deſcendants were to hold the kingdom as their ſu-' 
preme liege lords. This point does not, even in the 
(malleſt degree, affect the independent conſtitutional 


privileges of the Iriſh nation. Whether, in conſe- 


| quence of the transference, the ſupreme unreſtricted 
executive power or privileges of majeſty, reſpecting 
Ireland, reſided in John or remained with Henry, is 
of: no importance to our political rights. 5 
As almoſt every one of the above grants lay 
| withih the limits which-were under the immediate 
protection of Roderic and, of conſequence, were a 
violation of the treaty. into which Henry entered 
with him and ſolemly ratified, they were warmly 
oppoſed * the Iriſh chieftains. "The people of Li- 


Si - | merick, 
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meriek, particularly, beheld this act of injuſtice 
with keen reſentment. Upon this, Fitz- 11 8. 
berhert reſigned his pretenſions s to Limerick, 1 7 N 

in favour of Philip de Bracſo, Who, b with 
um from Wales a number of needy and profligate 
adventurers, made his appearance before the town. 
The inhabitants, filled with infigpenion at he Dght 
ſet fire to it and retired. ' ' ** | 
Taz adminiſtration. began * to an a very 
different complexion from that Which it had under 
the government of Fitzandelm. De Lacy executed 
the duties of his office, as Lieutenant, with pru- 
dence and fidelity, By ſhewing a willingneſs-to pro- 
mote the intereſt of the Engliſh adyenturers, he con- 
ciliated their affections. ' The natives alſo had. cauſe 
to entertain a favourable opinion of him from the 
pains. which he took to protect them from injury. 
Bur jt appears that the government of Ireland 
vas a moſt invidious and a moſt difficult tafk. Fitz- 
andelm, by his improper adminiſtration, incurred 
the diſpleaſure of the king and the popularity which 
De Lacy had acquired by the rectitude of his con- 
duct excited his jealouſy. He was recalled and the 
office of viceroy committed to the joint care of John, 
conſtable of Cheſhire, and Richard, Biſnhop of Co- 
ventry. Being diſqualified for holding the reins of 
government, three months concluded their admini- 
ſtration. The cheerfulneſs with which De Lacy had 
ſubmitted to the unjuſt deprivation of his office and 
the ſatisfactory manner in which he had vindicated 
bis conduct to Henry, removed the ſuſpicions of the 
king and he was reinſtated in the government. By, 
his own particular deſire, Robert of Shrewſbury, a 


confident of Henry, accompanied him to Ireland as 
Vol. I, = Ws 
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an affiftant in the adminiſtration and to be a witneſs 
af his conduct. | 
In the year 50 abe and eighty: one; died 
Laurence O' Tool, Biſhop of Dublin, ſo highly cele- 
brated by his countrymen. This excellent prelate, 
at an early period, had devoted himſelf to a monaſ- 
tic life, the duties of which he diſcharged in a very 
examplary manner. This laid the foundation of his 
future dignities. He was remarkable for his bene- 
volence, for the ſtricteſt chaſtity, for temperance, hoſ- 
_ pitality, and, above all, for the love of his country. 
Upon the firſt attempts of the Engliſh on this king- 

dom he took an active part in ſupport of the nati- 
onal privileges; continued to oppoſe their encroach- 
ments with zeal, and, though obliged, at, laſt, to 
make his peace with Henry, was ftill the friend of | 
Ireland. Contraſted with the ſervility of his intereſ- 
ted cotemporaries of the ſacred order, his conduct, 
in this reſpect, appears in ſhining colours. To re- 
move unfavourable impreſſions received of him by 
Henry and to intercede with him in behalf of his 

countrymen oppreſſed by the lawleſs depredations of 
the 'Britiſh ſoldiers, he paſſed over to England. 
Frem thence he went to Normandy to be preſent at 
| the council of Lateran, Worn out by the infirmities 
of age, he was taken ill upon his journey. Perceiv- 
ing his laſt moments to approach, his country re- 
curred to his thoughts ; he lamented it's ſufferings, 
he expreſſed the anxiety of his heart for it's deliver- | 
ance in pathetic terms. Death cloſed his eyes, for 
ever, but left the remembrance of his virtues to 
warm with gratitude the n of Minen and to 
5 1 eee bed 1 
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Fos ſeveril yeats, Cogan and Fitzſtephen had 
| een the diſtricts granted to them in Deſinond; 
This encroachment on their rights, the natiyes had 
ſeen with ſeeming acquieſeence. But men 7 8 
who have violated the privileges of huma- gi 
nity can place no deperidance on any marks' of confi- 
dence or friendſhip which may appear in the conduct 
of the injured. This, theſe barons dreadfully ex- 
| pefienced. On a particular occaſion, it was necef- 
fary that Milo de Cogan ſhould confer with the citi- 
zens of Waterford. At the houſe of an inhabitant 
of the city, he met them, accompanied by the ſon 
ol Fitzſtephen. Nothing but a ſenſe of the deepeſt 
injury could have induced lriſhmen to violate' the 
rights of hoſpitality. The two chiefs were put to 
death with five of their attendants. This ſeenas to 
have been the fignal of 4 concerted inſurrection. 
MArthy flew to arms, and, with a body of men col- 
lected for the occaſion, marched to Cork to attack 
Fitzſtephen. The intrepidity of Raymond, bend ries 
phew of Fitzſtephen, faved the town. 

Ar this time, in particular, the want of 4 get 
was ſenſibly felt by the Iriſh, From their firſt at- 
tempt upon the kingdom, the ſuperiority of the En- 
gliſh in this reſpect, was a circumſtance as much in 
their favour, as their defenſive armour, their cele- 
brated croſs bows, and the advantages of their mili- 
tary diſcipline. Hence, the coafts were expoſed to 
their depredations and they could tranſport ſuccours, 
when neceſſary, without interruption. At this pe- 
| _ riod, the ſtate of his affairs in Ireland, required aſſiſ- 

tance from Henry. Under the command of Rich- 
ard, brother to Milo de Cogan, and of Philip Barry, 

he ſent over a conſiderable force. Cambrenſis the 
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hiſtorian appointed tutor to John and ſeveral eccleſ-- 
aſticks, came in their train, with a view to regulate | 
the church. They ſeem to have been ill qualified 
for that office. Inſtead of recommending themſelves 
by that affability and condeſcenſion becoming their 
profeſſion, their ſupercilious carriage rendered them 
very obnoxious to the Iriſh clergy. The diſlike was 
mutual. At their meetings, they gave way to angry. 

_ paſſions which they ee by . one ae 


with invectives. 


II a ſtate of ſociety little improved by the arts of 
| dons man diſtinguiſhed by the virtues of poli- 
tical wiſdom, of juſtice.and fidelity, is not to expect 
his reward. Henry, through the calumny of De 
Lacy's enemies, for the beſt of men will have ene- 
mies, once more removed him from the adminiſtra- 
tion which he committed to the care of Philip de Brao- 
ſo. The conduct of Philip was a ſtriking contraſt to 
that of De Lacy. He ſtripped numbers of the 
grants: which they had obtained from his predeceſſor. 
Deſpiſing even the very appearance of juſtice and 
decency, accompanied by a body of troops, he pa- 
raded through ſeveral parts of the kingdom for the 
purpoſe of rioting, of extortion and rapacity. The 
forms of religion he held in open contempt, from 


whoſe miniſters he extorted ſums of money, in- 
defiance of the ſtipulations of Caſhel. His go- 


vernment, as OW: be SPE was of ſhort du- 
ration. | 


Adieu. 
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ENR had Areevered a fond parti to 

two of his children which they requited with 
the baſeſt ingratitude. Notwithſtanding, as, you 
| have ſeen, he beſtowed the lordſhip of Ireland upon 
John. Still more impolitic was. the. meaſure which 
he now adopted, of ſending him over to. this coun- 
try, though yet but twelve years of age, to take 
poſſeſſion of his new inherĩitance. 

ArTTzxDeD by a pompous. traim of eg Py. ra- 
pacious courtiers, by Glenville a celebrated lawyer, 
a number of ecclefiaſtics, and a very conſiderable 
force, he landed at Waterford, on the firſt of April 
eleven hundred and eighty, five. There the Engliſh 
ſettlers of Leinſter and a number of chieftains at- 
tended his court to acknowledge him as their liege 
lord and to preſent him, upon his arrival f in the 
kingdom, with their compliments of congratulation. 
When, according to the cuſtom of their country, the 
Iriſh, with undeſigning fimplicity, were advancing 
to ſalute John, his attendants interpoſed and thruſt 
them off with indecent rudeneſs. This was not 
enough they were laughed at by theſe poliſhed cour- 
tiers, plucked by the beard and treated with other 
marks of · contemptuous indignity. Scarcely any in- 
jury makes a deeper impreſfion on the mind, than 
_ contempt. The Iriſh lords ftung by this baſe treat- 
ment, haſtened from court, and, determined to vin- 
dicate their honor, proclaimed to their followers the 
inſolence of the Engliſh in order to rouſe them to 
arms. Oppreſſed by their pride,” exclaimed they 
in TID © language of indignation, & how oan we fubmit 


Ly to 


miesfortunes ſoften, nor our affectior 


EE Britiſh politeneſs 
and to return our friendly ſalutes with diſdain.” Such 


of their oppreſſors and combined againſt 


1% 11 me ear 


to their power, whom entreaty cannot move nor our 
ſoothe, nor re- 
ſpectful treatment inſpire with friendly ſentimen 
Are theſe the auſpicious | eginnings of their ans. 
on! Do they mean by ſuc ulage to conciliate our 
minds to peace or to rouſe within us a diſpoſition to 
war? Are theſe * fruits we are to experience of 
To reject our congratulations, 


affecting language could not be heard without ma- 


. King a deep impreſſion. The courtiers took no pains 


to efface it. By their conduct they ſtrengthened 
the reſentment conceived againſt them and render- 
ed it more extenſive in it's influence. They not on- 
ly deſpiſed the Iriſh but gratified with eagerneſs their 
rapacious diſpoſitions. They plundered them indiſ- 
eriminately. Even the Engliſh ſettlers were driven 
from their poſſeſſions, without any regard either to 
their country or to the ſervices which they had done 
to Henry their common maſter. Theſe, provoked 
by ſuch injuſtice and ingratitude, deſerted the fide 


them with 


9M. injured natives. © 
Taz alarm of war founded: in every quatter 


The caſtles of the Engliſh were ſeized, and many of 


their moſt diſtinguiſhed leaders, being ſuddenly at- 


tacked, were either deſpoiled of their fettlements or 
ut to the ſword. Carnage and devaſtation were 
ready almoſt into every quarter. Meath, which in 


2 particular manner had been the object of De La- 
obey was uport the Point of being loſt by 


go godly train had continued to indulge 
e in luxury and to grati Fa er and 
5 pride 


3 


| 1 with an een —_ of c nfeihig to 
the pernicious. conſequences, of their folly. Beſides, 
as might well be expected from men of ſuch. aban- 
doned characters, they were at variance with one 
another, and the aoumle in of elne and. con- 


tention. ks fag 

je en 4 last to . ee for ts 
_ own ſecurity and to reſtore the public peace; they 
took, up arms. and attempted to diſperſe their ene- 


mies. But effeminated by a courſe of ſenſual grati 


fication and ſtrangers to the deſultory manner. of 
fighting of the Iriſh, they were reduced to the dif 
graceful neceſſity of giving up the conteſt and of re- 
n TIEN 0 vin erer . # 
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Vumsr ck mit diſtracted Pp of. 42 


; 


V Y land, a quarrel betwixt his ſons Richard and 
| Geoſfry, a diſpute. with the clergy who had conti- 
nued to give him trouble- fince/ the death of Becket, 
and his affairs in Scotland, Wales and on the con- 
tinent, had the attention of Henry. As 
ſoon as he a leiſure to turn his thoughts to this 
kingdom, perceiving how miſerably, the adminiſtra- 
tion was conducted by the miniſters employed to 
direct the councils of John, he recalled them, toge- 
ther with his ſon, and veſted John De Courcy with 
the office of viceroy. The fitteſt perſon to quiet the 
diſorders of Ireland, at this time, would have been 
the prudent De Lacy. But he was no more. 

„een, the et an dener in — * ſacred to 
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from want of perfeverarice, they 


beter ebnfderet vhs — ee * Impreſſed 


y this ſentiment, one of the labourers, watching a 
favourable opportunity, drew a battle axe, which he 
had coricealed for the purpoſe, and killed the baron 


on the ſpot: Not one of the Engliſh adventurers, 
according to the acc 


; 10 well the commendations of poſterity, ' He ſuf. 


unts of ſeveral — merited 


fered himſelf to be engaged in an unjuſt cauſe wach 


he ſupported with ſteadiheſs; in all other reſpects, 
he is entitled to diſtinguiſhes Praiſe. Inſtead of that 
overbearing inſolerice; that pride, avarice and rapa- 


city, for which his counttymen itr Ireland, almoſt 
without exception, were remarkable, # ſtrict regard 
to prudence, moderation, humanity and juſtice, was 
conſpicuous in his character. It was in the year ele- 
ven hundred and eighty ſix, that De Courey, created 
Earl of Ulſter; received the reins of government. 
The reſentments excited in the” Iriſh by John and 
his impolitic courtiers were become 16 general, that 
had they been guided by prudence, by ſteatineſs afid 
unaitimity, they might have been attended with the 


moſt ſerious conſequences. to'the Engliſh ſettlements. 


But, at preſent, as on former occaſions, their efforts, 
in vinidieston bf their. rights, were violent; But, 
could not derive 
from them any real or permanent advantage. TO 
the attainment of the great object of their wiſhes, 
their original independence, the inteſtine quartels by 
Which they were diſunited, on every gibi” 59 
ſion, were ftill a more inſuperable obſtacle. ay 
Fox ſome time, De Courcey was obliged to Rand 
upon the defenſive. This But ill ſuited his impe- 
tuous temper: He reſolved to atchieve ſome ex- 
; yur 
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ploit AY of his former reputation, and, with hat 
view, led his army into Connaught. Bold, but not 
circumſpect, he pitched his camp without having ta- 
ken proper care fo examine his ſituation and the 
ſtrength of the enemy. Being attacked and unable 
to maintain his poſt, he was forced to retire, with 
precipitation, and to evacuate the province. This 
repulſe animated the men of Ulſter to take up 
arms, once tfiore; in ſupport of their rights. Be 
Courcey marched with his forces fo Armagh, hin 
the principal ſtrength of the enemy was collected. 
He took it by ſtorm and re-eſtabliſhed ls Power in 
that quarter 
I the month of july of this year, e hun- 
dred and eighty nine, died at Chinon in Normandy, 
Henry the Second. The noble hiſtorian who has 
written the life of this prince has drawn his character 
in ſhining colours. According to him, he was a wiſe 
politician, ſtrict and impartial in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice ; conducted his government by a regard to 
the liberty of his ſubjects ; ; was brave, generous and 
diſtinguiſhed for the forgiveneſs of injuries. Theſe 
virtues he * in a conſiderable degree; but his 
invaſion of freland and ſubſequent tranſactions in 
that country, Have left a ſtain upon his memory 
which can never be effaced. How far his conduct 
in this matter, until the death of Pembroke, is re- 
concileable to the principles of juſtice, T have en- 
deavoiired to explain in a former letter. You will 
recollect that his treaty with Roderic was alſo par- 
ticularly taken notice of. Nothing could be more 
ſhameful than his violation of this engagement, which 
was ratified with all the circumſtances of ſolemnity 
_ neceſſary to make it binding upon every principle of 
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| juſtice and of honor. For the ſake of gratifying a 
number of rapacious favourites, to make grants of 
land to be peopled with Engliſh coloniſts within the 
preſeribed limits of Roderic's juriſdiftion, and with- 
out any pretence to juſtify it, was cruelty to the 
natives, injurious to the Iriſh monarch and reproach- 
ful to Henry. This diſhonourable breach of faith 
enflamed the reſentment of the Iriſh and m—— 
. the nn af; . re e e 
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aſcended the Engliſh throne. - As the lordſhip 
of Ireland had been veſted in his younger brother, 
he did not interpoſe any authority with reſpect to 
the government of this kingdom. - John, during the 
life of Richard, appointed deputies, made grants, and 
performed every other act of fovereign power, as 
bis diſtinct and exeluſive right. From the time that 
Peter the Hermit began to preach the neceſſity of ta- 
king up arms, in order to expel the Saracens from 


]eruſalem and deliver Chriſtians from the inſults and 


the difficulties. to which they were expoſed in their 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land, almoſt every country 
in Europe had, with aſtoniſhing rapidity, catched the 
enthuſiaſtic flame. It had entirely taken poſſeſſion 
of the mind of Richard. He. was determined to en- 
gage perſonally in a cruſade, his obligations to 
which appeared to him in a ſtronger light, than the 
important duties, which, as their ſovereign, he owed 
do his ae ſubje&ts. It cannot then be —_ 
an =" 
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that he would be inclivied to pay the leaſt attention 
to the affairs of this country. He did not even aſ- 

ſume any title from it as liege lord. The firſt de- 
puty of Ireland appointed by John, after the death 
of his father, was Hugh, ſon of the famous De Lacy. 

Tux natives ſmarting under a ſenſe of the multi- 
plied injuries which they had received from the En- 
gliſh, whenever a ſuſpenſion of their inteſtine quar- 
rels took place, were diſpoſed to ſeize every oppor» 
tunity that offered to reſiſt their encroachments. 

Richard was now abſent. He had carried with him 
a number of troops to Paleſtine which would prevent 
the Britiſh adventurers in this country, from receiv- 
ing any aſſiſtance from England. The fayourable 
occaſion was embraced by the petty princes of Mun» 
ſter, thoſe of Deſmond and Thomond in particular. 
| "They joined their followers to thoſe of Cathal King 
of Connaught whoſe magnanimity againſt the com- 
mon enemy was lignalized, in the moſt men 


manner. | 
CLS of njobing 
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pad particular reaſon to dread the impending ſtorm; 
Armoric of Saint Lawrence, to whom, he applied for 

ſuccour, haſtened to his aſſiſtance... In his march 
through Connaught, a numerous. body of the enemy 
attacked him ſuddenly, from an ambuſcade. The 
horſe determined to provide for their ſafety by 
flight; but the foot having diſcovered their intention 
conjured them to reflect upon the ſtain which ſo 
ſhameful a deſertion would fix upon their reputar 
tion; to conſider their mutual attachments, their mu- 
tual confidence and the valour which: they had diſ- 

played on former oc 55 they entreated that 
es ould not ſuffer. thera, in this emergence, ww 


be expoſed to the fury of the enemy, friendlefs a 
unaſſiſted. It was impoſſible but that ſuch affecting 
remonſtranees muſt have their proper weight on 
minds not quite inſenſtble to the principles of virtue 
and of honor. Each horſeman, after the generous 
example of Saint Lawrence, killed his horfe, deter- 
mined to live or die with his fellow ſoldiers. The 
Iriſh came on to the attack with fierce impetuoſity. 
A thouſand of them, it is ſaid, periſhed. Numbers 
of the Engliſh fell upon the occaſion : The furvivers, 


having exhibited proofs of intrepid courage, broke 


nn the aſſailants and purſued their march. 
Carus and his auxiliaries, probably ſtruck by 
the valour which the Engliſh diſplayed in this battle 
and fotefeeing the effuſion of blood likely to be ſhed 
by a continuance of the conteſt, concluded an agree- 
ment with De Lacy, and both parties, for the pre- 
fent, ceaſed from hoſtilities. 
To De Lacy fucceeded, as viceroy, William Petit, 
who, ſhortly after; was ſuperſeded by the Lord Max- 
field Earl Marſhal of England. This nobleman had 
married the daughter of Strongbow whom he had by 
Eva, the only child of Dermod king of Leinſter. He 
was high in favour with Richard who had appointed 
him one of the regency when he ſet off for Paleſtine. 
He had like wiſe a conſiderable eſtate in Ireland. But 
all theſe advantages were not ſufficient to enable him 
to preſerve the peace of this country. The natives 
renewed hoſtilities, under the command of O'Brian ; 
engaged and defeated the Engliſh army at Thurles. 
This advantage however did not ſecure Thomond 


and the neighbouring diſtricts from their ravages, to 


which the enemy were encouraged by the death of 


EM 
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his diftrated much- injured. country, has been re- 
corded with diſtinguiſhed praiſe. But the people of 
Thomond did not continue long without a ſpirited 
avenger of their wrongs. Cathal of Connaught, 


whoſe enterpriſing genius has been ſpoken of above, 


rouſed his foHowers to arms and led into Munſter a 


numerous body of troops. The Engliſh, not daring. - 
to wait his approach, retired. Cathal advanced any 


deſtroyed their fortifications. 


Arx the ſame time, MArthy of Deſmond having 


defeated the enemy, in a pitched battle, reduced 
| Limerick. A detachment of the Engliſh were like- 
wiſe routed by him in conjunction with the men of 
Connaught and other auxiliaries. In conſequence of 


this victory, Cork ſurrendered to the Iriſh. This 
was the laſt town or garriſon which the * poſs | 


ſeſſed in the province of Munſter. 

ERL Marſhal, affected by theſe misfortunes, gave 
up the government of Ireland to Hamo de Valois,. 
in the year eleven hundred and ninety ſeven. 


Tas clergy had now arrived at the zenith of their 


power. A politic-governour would therefore, con- 


fidering the circumſtances of the kingdom, have 
avoided giving them -offence. De Valois paid no 
regard to this conſideration. To ſupply the neceſ- 
ſities of government, he ſeized the poſſeſſions of the 


_ clergy. Provoked at this treatment, they uſed every 


_ endeavour, but in vain, to procure from John re- 
dreſs. Thus was a new cauſe of diſſatisfaction with 


his government added to thoſe, which were before 

ſufficiently numerous. 

I x the year eleven hundred and ninety eight, died 

Roderic. O Connor, the laſt of the ſupreme monarchs 

of * Roderic, as has been ſaid, was of the 
bhouſe 
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houſe of Bene and therefore eligible to the ho- 
nours of ſovereignty. But it was his courage that 
raiſed him to the throne, In the different parts of 
the kingdom, the people had ſubmitted to his au- 
thority. No prince, for a feries of years, could 
claim a better title. Under this idea, Henry enter- 
ed into the treaty with him which has, more than 
once, been mentioned. Had this prince oppoſed 
the Engliſh with the ſame courage which pu 
for him the crown, they would not, it is highly pro- 
bable, have procured a ſettfement in the kingdom. 

The forces with which they affiſted Dermod were in 


the beginning very inconfiderable. A ſpirited ef- 


fort of the monarch muſt have expefled them. 
When, by arms, he ſhould have enforced his . 
de depended upon the feeble Annen me- 
thods of accomodation. | 
By his agreement with Henry, he gave up one 
province of his kingdom; and by repeated violati- 
ons of it, he had the mortification to ſuſtain new 
loſſes. The unnatural rebellion of his ſons com- 
_ pleated his misfortunes. They compelled him to 
relinquiſh the crown. Having experienced a large 
ſhare of proſperity and taſted bitterly of adverſe 
fortune, ſick of the inſtability of human affairs, he 
ſought for a retreat from the cares and diſappoint- 
ments of life, in the ſolitude of a eonvent, where he 
ned until death Por: a final peri d to > his calamities. 
he te 8 An. 
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aſtoniſhing effects as courage when animated 


by religious enthuſiaſm. Theſe combined principles 


had engaged Richard in the expedition to the Holy 
Land, and led him on to thoſe martial atchievments 
that reflected upon his arms, diſtinguiſhed glory. 
As he and his allies were marching to the ſiege of 
Aſcalon, Saladin met and encountered them in bat- 


tle, at the head of thirty thouſand men. In the be- 


ginning of the engagement, the two wings of the 


Chriſtian army were defeated. The magnanimity 


of Richard, who commanded the centre, not only 


reſtored the battle, but obtained over the Saracens a 
compleat victory. After ſeveral ſucceſsful ſieges, 


he was enabled to approach within fight of Jeruſa- 


lem, the recovery of which city from the infidels had 


been the grand object of his undertaking. But the 
zeal of the other Chriſtian princes being greatly 
abated, they reſolved to deſiſt from the enterprize 
and return to their reſpective countries. Richard, 
thus diſappointed of his hopes, was obliged to con- 
clude a truce with Saladin, and to procure from him 
the beſt terms which could be obtained in favour of 
the Chriſtians. Upon his return home, being ſhip- 
wrecked near Aquileia, he put on the diſguiſe of a 
pilgrim that he might be able to make his way un- 


known through Germany. But, as he paſſed by Vi- 


enna, he was diſcovered by Leopold Duke of Auſtria. 


Leopold, having on a former occaſion, been offend- 


ed by him, to gratify his reſentment and his avarice, 


moſt 2 y ſeized Richard and caſt him into 
priſons. 


To „ mind ceded ſuch 1 


— . . p . 
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iſon. After a tedious confinement, in which he 
was obliged to ſubmit to many indignities, he was 
ranſomed by his ſubjects. Some time after, being 
employed in beſieging a gaſtle in Bretagne, he re- 
received a wound of which he died ſoon after. 
Uzvon the demiſe of Richard, Arthur of Bretagne, 
the ſon of Geoffry, an elder brother, had the beſt title 
to the throne; but John uſurped his right and added 


0 the murder of that innocent prince to his other crimes, 


1199 Taz preſent, diſtracted ſtate of Ireland 
TY required from John very particular. atten- 
tion. His care was now engaged by more intereſt- 
ing objects. Affairs on the continent and in England, 
and more. particularly, the dangers incident to a diſ- 
puted ſucceſſion, employed almoſt the whole of his 
thoughts. 
M11 es Fitzhenry, noma] 55 of Henry the Firſt, 
Vas appointed deputy, of this Kingdoms. in the place 
of Hamo De Valois. | 
AzovurT this time, John made n grant of Tho- 
mond to William De Braoſo, the city of Limerick 
and certain cantreds excepted. But this ſpirited ba- 
ron, leſs concerned about his property, than the li- 
berties of England, which the king ſeemed deter- 
miged to ſacrifice to his ambition, expreſſed himſelf 
upon the ſubject with a freedom which enflamed the 
reſentment of John. To avoid the impending dan- 
ger, William fled to Ireland for protection: Being 
here inſecure, he paſſed over to the Iſle of Man and 
from thence to France, where he died. His wife 
and ſon did not eſcape the king's diſpleaſure. By 
order of the inhuman tyrant, they were ſeized in 
, + Meath, ſent over ha Wee e to er 155 Bn: to a 
ae death. 
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delm. In conſequene ofthis truſt, he led a body of 
forces to Limer attacked and recovered. 
The Iriſh were now Hiemived of the aſſiſtanee lich 
they had ſo often received from the brave Cathal. 

ragh O Connor, a branch of the family, diſputed 
his title to the ſo treignty of Connaught, With 
their uſual. fickleneſa, many of the friends of Cathal 
deſerted him and by going over to his rival enereaſed 
the number of his partiaans. Carragh had not the at- 
| tachment to his country; which had diſtinguiſhed the 
patriotic Cathal.” In his mind, very generous fenti- 
ment was abſorbed. in the gratification of ambition. 
He applied to De Burgo for aid, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
he was placed on the throne of Connaught. A new 
event now preſents itſelf to view, De Courcey and 
De Lacy, ſolicited by Cathal and by O' Niall of Fir 
Owen, who had warmly eſpouſed the common eauſe, 
joined their forces to thoſe of the. Iriſh-chieftains, ſe- 
veral of whom, beſides thoſe, now mentioned, had 
united in the ſervice of their country, and marched 
to drive from the throne of Connaught, Carragh the 
uſurper. The attempt Was upſueceſsful. Cathal 
finding that he could have no dependance either on 
his own ſtrength. or the preſent circumſtances of his 
allies, had recourſe. to other methods. Hie had the 
addreſs not only to detach from the intereſt of his ri- 
val, De Burgo, now become an independant baron, 
but prevailed with him to ſupport his cauſe. Thus 
befriended, he engaged the forces of Carragh, Who, 
having fallen by the ſword, left him the undiſputed 

You. I, 22 poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of the throne. A te to his own inte- 
reſt; as we may well ſuppoſe,” had induced De Bur- 


3 


80 ko lend affiſtanee; to Cathal. But not obtain- 
ing from him the reward he expected; he determin- 


ed to enforte it by having reeourſe to arms. The 
fortune of Cathal prevailed. De Burgo was defeated. 
Nitrhenry talking advantage of the reſentment ex- 


litech againſt De Burge in the mind of Cathal pre- 
vailed with him, às alſo with O'Brian of Thomor 


to join their forces to his, and to attack Limerick, 


which had continued in poſſeſſion of that rebellious 
baron. The city was taken and De Burgo obliged 
to return to his dependance on the Engliſh crown. 
CaTHat, and OBrian on this oceaſion, forgot 
chi duty to their country. Theſe chieftains who 
had; aſſiſted the deputy with their arms, now entered 
into a treaty with him from which John derived ſub- 
ſtantial advantages. To be ſecured in the ſafe poſ- 
ſeſſion of a tlifd part of Connaught, Cathal ſurren- 


derec to the King of England, the other two parts, 


acknowledging himſelf his vaſſal and promiſing a 


yearly tribute of a hundred marks. O'Brian alſo 


79 7 eee vr ern peg to "the ty Se inte- 
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1 r was atthis time We to reduce to — 
ence a much more powerful baron than De Burgo. 


Some time before, De Courcey had been deprived 


of the office of deputy, in favour of De Lacy. His 
high ſpirit could not ſubmit to this mortifieation. 
He retited, in diſcontent, to his ſettlement in Ulſter 
and Tenounced his allegiance. The * - | 

| ohn 
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John againſt De Courcey was very much heightened 
dy another cauſe, he had impeached his title to the 
crown, and caſt ſevere refleCtioris on him as having 
eFonionnd: the death of his nephew Prince Arthur. 
D Lacy, who, when this baron was removed 
Front the government, had been ſubſtituted in his 
place, was W dae by the king as the fitteſt in- 
ſtrument to puniſh him for his rebellion: and receiv- 
ed a commiſſioti for that purpofe. A battle enſued 
in which De Courcey was victorious. What power 
could nat effect, De Lacy accompliſhed | by 'addrefs, 
He hribed ſome of De Courcey's attendants who be- 
trayed their maſter into his hands whom he ſent pri- 
ſoner into England: John condemned him to per- 
petual impriſonment and tiansferred his poſſe ſſions 
in ANG, with the Barkjonh Fey Fo r to 


40 Fer 


Tur Englft- nated it Fo bounty bin Jie 
gan now to wear a more favourable e 
(Che: rebellion of De Courdey and De ; Ae were 
ſuppreſſed. The people of Deſmond were not for- 
midable being embroiled with inteſtine diſſentions 
and deprived; by death of the aſſiſtance of their vali- 
ant leader Daniel M. Arthy. Limerick and Cork had 
been recovered and ſtrengthened by fortifications. 

Uxpzx pretenſe of chaſtifing the De Lacys and 
William De Braoſo who had become factious and tur- 
bulent, in the month of June, twelve hundred and 
ten, the king paid a ſecond viſit to Ireland. It is 
very probable that his real deſign was to be furniſh- 
ed with a fpecious reaſon” for keeping together his 
forces to ſecure himſelf againſt the diſpleaſure of his 
TR 1725 which he had Jy incurred by the 
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meanneſs, the wiede 2 75 ee of his govert 
ment Sh 

 Uroxn his TEES Aa rea Gabor: of chief. 
tains: attended his court, and did homage to him as 
their liege lord. Whilſt in Ireland, he performed 
no military atchie vement worth notice. England was 
never ruled by a prince more ambitious than John. 


At the ſame time, no king could be more contemp- 


tible in arms. The De Lacys and Braoſo dreading 
the effects of his reſentment, fled to France. With 
reſpect to the fate of theſe unfortunate barons, Brao- 
ſo, we are told, was never reſtored to the king's fa- 
vour. His unhappy wife and children were caſt into 


priſon where they experienced the bitter effects of 


John's unrelenting cruelty. The De Lacys, being 
ſtripped of their all and reduced to the moſt humili- 
ating circumſtances, by the interceſſion of the abbot 
of Saint Taurm, obtained the king's 9: ee 3 


were reinſtated in their poſſeſſions. 


B vox x John left Ireland he paid ome regard to 


the political intereſt of his ſubjects. - 


Wr have ſeen the principles on which Henry ſet: 
ited the affairs of this 
dued by the Britiſn arms was that only, which, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, acknowledged his ſovereignty. Here, 
a form of government was eſtabliſned exactly ſimilar 
in it's ſeveral departments, to that of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, Henry well knew that to maintain his 
authority and ſecure” the allegiance of his ſubjects; 
this was eſſentially neceſſary. Is it to be ſuppoſed 
that the Engliſh adventurers formerly the ſubjects of 
a free empire, however indifferent they might have 
been to the rights of the natives, would be inſenſible 


to their own? Would they ſubmit to have no par- 


lament, 


kingdom. The part of it ſub- 
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liament, no laws, no conſtitution ? Would they 
ſhed their blood, would they ſubmit to a variety of 
the greateſt hardſhips to procure a ſettlement in this 
country, and then yield up their lives, their pro- 
perty, their moſt valuable privileges to the control. 
of an Engliſh deſpot ? A ' glorious, recompenſe of 


their labours this, in the eſtimation of haughty ba- 
rons and of their high eic followers." The idea 
is fraught with abſur dit, 


Ar the deſire of his Engliſh ach enn af this Kings 


dom, John gave them a code of laws founded upon 
the principles of Engliſh polity, the object of which 
was, to regulate the prerogative of the prince and the 
limits of their obedience. Likewiſe, by general con- 
ſent; in parliament, he ordained that the Engliſh 
AW and cuſtoms ſhould henceforward be obſerved in 
Ireland. By the former, we are to underſtand the 
ſtatute law, and, by the latter, the common law of 


England. In a patent roll of the eleventh of Henry 


the Third, are theſe words, The King to the ba- 
rons, knights and all his freeholders greeting. : Your 
wiſdoms, as we believe, have ſufficiently been i in- 


formed, that when John, for merly King of England, 
ry, came into Ireland, he 


our father, of happy me 
brovght with him difcreet men ſkilled in the laws, 


by whoſe unanimous advice, at the requeſt of the 


Iriſh, he ordained and commanded the laws of Eng- 
land to be obſerved in Ireland, and leſt the ſaid laws, 
reduced into writing under his ſeal, in the exchequer 
of Dublin.” In the exchequer the code of laws men- 
tioned above, was alſo depolited. For the more re- 


gular adminiſtration of juſtice, John likewiſe, eſta- 
bliſhed courts of law whoſe juriſdiction was to ex- 
tend to the limits, of the pale. By this term, that | 


M 3 part 
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part of the kingdom occupied by the adberturert and 


governed by Engliſh law, on account of being ſepa- 


rated from the reſt by an encloſure of pales, is gene- 


rally diſtinguiſhed. With the ſame view, as had 
been done by Henry, ſheriffs with proper aſſiſtants 
were appointed and the boundaries of their juriſdic- 
tion aſcertained. In order to this, the Engliſh terri- 
tory was divided into the counties of Dublin, Meath, 
Kildare, Lowth, Carlow, Kilkenny, W exford, Wa- 
terford, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tiperary. Here 
we may pretty evidently perceive how far, at * 
time, the pretenſions of "Engliſh government, in 
point of any real power, extended in Ireland. In 


| what remained, which compoſed about the two 


thirds of the king dbns; the Englih e was in 
a 1 e e 5 


i; K F 12% Adieu, 
* E T * . R N VI. 


| HE: Sepety Appelt TE John to direct the 
affairs of this country was De Grey Biſhop of 

rwich. His government was the firſt, as we are 
informed by Matthew Paris, in which money was 
coined here of the common ſtandard with that of 
England. By this, the commercial intercourſe be- 
twixt the two nations could be conducted with 
greater facility and advantage than when the money 
current in each was of a different value and deno- 
mination. 1 

Wr are informed that the ddenicdfhration of this 
prelate was active and vigilant. It might have been 


added, that like the government of almoſt every 


one of his N Was > marked by injuſtice to 
| the 


/ 
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the natives. The large portion of his territory grant - 


ed by Cathal to the Engliſh, might, you would ſup- 
poſe, have gratified their rapacity. He had reſerved 
to himſelf but a third of his poſſeſſions. Even on 
that, they caſt a greedy eye and attempted to make 
encroachments.. It is probable, as he uſually had 
done, that the prince of Connaught;.would, on this 
occaſion, have had recourſe for juſtice to his on 
ſtren th could he have commanded the means. But, 
in conſequence oſ his conceſſions, to the Engliſn, of 


which he now had cauſe moſt. bitterly, to repent, his 


ſtrength was weakneſs. As his only reſource, he 
appealed to John. John ſeldom regarded the com- 
plaints of the injured, but to the-grievance of Cathal 
he gave attention. By letters patent, he expreſsly 
commanded his deputy of Ireland and officers of 


juſtice to protect Cathal in the undiſturbed weeen 


of all his Juſt rights and privileges. 


Some time after, the Biſhop: of Norwich,. pate 
been ſent for to England, committed the reins of go- 


vernment to Comyn Archbiſhop of Dublin.; Upon 


his death, Henry De Londres, who ſucceeded, him 
in the archeopiſcopal ſee, was appointed lord deputy. 
He governed Ireland until the year twelve hundred 
and thirteen when he was called over to England by 
John, as his ſituation rendered the aſſiſtance of all his 
counſellors neceſſary whoſe advice could be uſeful. to 
him. From the time that this prince aſcended. the 


Engliſh throne, he was inyolved.in a continued ſeries - 
of misfortunes, of theſe, his diſpute with Pope Innp- 
cent the third, in reſpect to the election of an archbi- 
ſhop to fill the ſee of Canterbury, was the moſt. diſ- 


graceful. Upon this, as on every other occaſion, he 


: fonduced himſelf with diſguſting, yiolence and. web | 
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an abject meanneſs which rendered him deſpicable. 
To reduce John to ſubmiſſion, the Pope laid his 
kingdom under an interdict: He then pronounced 
againſt him a ſentence of excommunication. Find- 
ing that he ſtill perfiſted 1 in his oppoſttion, he depoſed 
him and transfered his dominions to Philip King of 
France. . Inſtead of endeavouring to retrieve the con- 
ſequences of his folly, by reſiſting with wiſdom and 
firmnefs this flagrant preſumption of the pontiff, he 
conſented to reſign his kingdom to the Pope and to 
hold it of him as his vaſſal. In the littleneſs of his 
Foul, he not only ſubmitted to this aſtoniſhing mean- 
neſs, but to do homage with all the humiliating rites 
preſcribed to nee on r een by the feu- 
tal on” 

Tur düngen cent of John WY given 
ſuch univerſal offence to the Engliſh, that in the 
pleaſure with which they were witneſs to his diſgrace 

they extinguiſhed all regard to the dignity and the 
independance of the nation. But, not long after, they 
exerted themfelves effectually in defence of their 
rights, Of all the princes who had ruled England, 
thoſe of the Norman line were the moſt abſolute. 
Under their government, the people were greatly 
abridged of the liberties they had enjoyed during the 
reign of the Saxon Kings and the barons loft much 
"of the power derived to their order from the princi- 
es of the feudal conſtitution. John, in particular, 
fl trampled inſolently upon the privileges of all 
hi ſubjects. On this account, he was hateful to 
them. There was ſuch a mixture in his character of 
odious and contemptible qualities, that he was an 
"object neither of reſpect, of affeQion or of fear. 
Having long borne With his tyranny, which was 


equally 


t 
, 8 N 
5 Go — 


equally intolerable even after his Aiſtictiourable con- 
ceſſions to the Pope, the barons at laſt, rouſed to 
a ſenſe of their duty, armed and compelled him to 
| rs that glorious character of liberty by which the 
powers of the crown were reſtrained within due l. 
mits, and the rights of the people, of every order, 
aſcertained and confirmed. This act of juſtice was 
extorted from John by neceſſity. Though he had 
ſanctified it by an oath, he endeavoured to re-eſta- 


bliſn his tyranny, with the aſſiſtance of an army of 


foreign mercenaries. This attempt exceedingly 
heightened the indignation with 'which the Engliſh 


had been inſpired by his former uſurpations. Des, 


termined that he ſhould rule them no longer, they 


made an offer of the crown to Lewis, eldeſt ſon of 


Philip King of France, who accepted it and came 


over to England where he was inveſted with his new 

dignity. As John was making preparations to reco- 

ver his kingdom, he was ſeized by a diſorder of 

which he died, after an odious and een 
os of ſeventeen Foun: | = 
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ENRY ws Third, the eldeſt ſon 408 Wt | 


ceſſor of John was but ten years old when he 
aſcended the throne. Geoffry De Mauriſco, 
a celebrated lawyer of Munſter, who, for 
ſome time paſt, had conducted the government of 
Ireland, was continued deputy. In the firſt year of 
this reign, the Iriſh barons tranſmitted to England 


a liſt of grievances, particularly of eneroachments 


on their rights which they had ſuffered in the late 
Oy They ** "_ to take them, of 1 
roy 


1216. 
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royal grace, under his protection and to ſecure their 5 
privileges. Vou have ſeen: that the Engliſh, from 
averſion to John, had transferred their crown to 
Lewis of France. As an inducement to his barons 
to diſannul this very extraordinary tranſaction and 
tq. recommend himſelf to their favour, Henry, by 
advice of his miniſters, ſhortly after his acceſſion, 
called a grand council at Briſtol where he ratified the 
great charter of liberty granted. to them by his fa- 
ther. Convinced that no other anſwer to the com- 
plaints of his Iriſh ſubje&s could be as ſatisfactory, 
Henry gave them a duplicate of this charter, where- 
in their rights, privileges and immunities, were 
placed upon the very fame foundation with thoſe of 
the Engliſh. By this charter, which is ſtill extant in 
the exchequer of Dublin, the civil and political inſti- 
tutions of England as the grand principles of legiſla- 
tion; the right of electing repreſentatives, the pri- 
vileges of parliament, an exemption from the uſurp- 
ed interference of any foreign juriſdiction, the tryal 
by jury, a ſecurity with reſpect to life, liberty and 
property, were conveyed to Iriſhmen as a free and 
independant nation for ever. Britons have ever 
boaſted of Magna Charta as the ſacred, the im- 
pregnable rampart of their liberties; upon the ſame 
principle, we glory in it as our birth right and deareſt 
inheritance. The power which attempts to tranſ- 
grefs this line of free and equal government, vio- 
ates the dictates of reaſon, and inſults the great law 
a written pen the. heart by the finger of 
Ix Was on the fourth of + ao that the above 
grant of Magna Charta was tranſmitted to Ireland. 
An renewed and ratified it by another, the Fe- 
tro bruary 
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| bruary following, in theſe words. The king to 
the archbiſhops, abbots, earls, barons, knights and 
free tenants, and to all his faithful ſubjects in Ireland. 
In proof of our approbation of your fidelity to our 
ft: which he has experienced, and which we are 
likely to experience, we will, in confequence of 
your diſtinguiſhed fidelity, that you and your heirs 
enjoy for ever, out of our favour and as a gift to 
your kingdom, the liberties poet Fol — our * 


+ ther and ourſelves.” 


In the ſecond year of his reign, Henry Soda with 
_ Mauriſco, in the office of deputy, Henry De Londres, 


in whoſe loyalty and abilities he ſeems to have placed 


particular confidence. During the beginning of their 
adminiftration, Ireland enjoyed more than uſual tran- 
quility. This was in a great meaſure owing to the 
influence of Lord Pembroke, whoſe power, as guar- 
dian'to the king, was extenſive, and who was parti- 
cularly connected with this country by the large 
poſſeſſions which he held, in the province of Lein- 
ſter, as the heir and IRR of me: Oe 
bow. | 

Vion the death of Pembroke, i in the year twetis 
hundred and nineteen, Hugh De Lacy, aided by 
_ ONial of Tir Owen, made incurſions into his eſtate 
in Meath. This brought over to Ireland Wilham 
the young earl, who immediately commenced hoſti- 
hties with De Lacy; i in vindication of his right. How 
the matter was determined is not ſaid, but the dif- 

pute ended, after the contending parties had waſted 
Meath and the adjoining diſtricts. 

Ar this time, the King granted to O'Brian, Peine 
o& that territory, the country of Thomond to be 
"ou oy him, 2 his minority, for which he was 

: to 


* 
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to pay a fs of a thoufand organ and a hundred 
"uy thirty marks yearl : * joſh: 


"Henry had promiſed ae den to his Iriſh ub- 


jects, without partiality or diſtinction. Too often 


have kings flighted their engagements, prompted by 


intereſt or ambition. To Richard De Burgo, the 


deſcendant of that fa&tious baron who had bid defi- 


ance to the government of his father, and whoſe re- 


turn to obedience had been, in a good meafure, ow- 


ing to the conduct and valour of Cathal, he granted 


the whole of Connaught. For his ſervices, Cathal 
merited a more grateful return: By giving up a large 


mare of his poſſeſſions to John, he ſhewed a dipoſition 


to live upon terms of peace and amity with tlie Eng- 
liſh; he was, beſides, an immediate deſcendant of 
Roderic, the acknowledged head and repreſentative 


of the natives, to whom the faith of Henry the Se- 
cond had been publicly pledged, in fecurity of their 


rights. Soon after this iniquitous and diſhonourable 


violation of his property, he died. The ſubjects of 


this unfortunate prince, fuppar ted by O' Nial of Tir- 


Owen, without paying any regard to the grant of 


Henry, placed his brother Tirlaugh on the throne 
of Cormaught; but Mauriſco deprived him of the 
ſovereignty and ſubſtituted in his place dh, a fon 
of Cathal. This, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, was 
done with a view. to ſow the ſeeds of diſſention 
among the men of Connaught, that De Burgo might 


be enabled to eſtabliſn his claim. But the: Engliſh 
| ſoon found that they could place no confidence on 
Adh; he quarrelled with them; was defeated and 


afterwards killed in a tumult. Hubert De Burgo, 
juſticiary of England, being made deputy of Ireland, 
eee as his ſubſtitute, his kinſman Richard De 

ZBurgo, 
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Burgo, who, having diſplaced Tirlaugh, whom the 
people of Connaught had reinſtated in the ſovereign 
authority, n nen on the en "another | 
_ of Cathal. | 
Wmartver ea De Brings: might 8 
in Feidlim, as favourable to his views, this 
prince ſcorned to make conceſſions inconſiſtent with 
his honor and the privileges of his ſubjecta. Pro- 
voked by this diſappointment, the Deputy joined his 
forces to Tirlaugh and made war upon Feidlim. 
Feidlim exerted himſelf with vigour, and after ſeve- 
ral reverſes of fortune, found mfalt,! in a ite of all 
pppolition,” ſeated on the throne. ' 
By this time, Hubert De Burgo had fallen und 
: the diſpleaſure of the king. Feidlim, reſolving to 
improve the favourable opportunity of relieving 
himſelf from the power of his enemies, paſſed over 
to England and laid his complaints at the foot of the 
throne. He ſupplicated the king to take him under 
his protection. Henry liſtened with favour to ſo 
juſt an application; wrote to Maurice Fitzgerald, at 
that time deputy, to pluck out by the root that 
fruitleſs plant John De Burgo, which Hugh De Burgo 
had planted in thoſe parts, that it might bud no 
more.“ In the acts of injuſtice done to the prince of 
Connaught, John De Burgo had been particularly in- 
ſtrumental. Orders were given by the king, and 
executed, that Feidlim ſhould remain eee » 
the poſſeſſion of his territories. 
 Dv'r19 o the adminiſtration of Richard D De Bunge 
Henry tranſmitted: to him an order by which he was 
commanded, at a certain day and place, to ſummon 
the | archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, ba- 
—_ ee freeholders and ſheriffs, and in their 
1" ' preſence, 
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pteſence, to cauſe to be read publicly the charter of 
his father John, to which the ſeal pendent was an- 
nexed, and that in obedience to it they ſſiquld ſwear 
that the laws and cuſtoms of England ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in Ireland, and that in behalf of the king, he 
ſnauld command the laws/ and cuſtoms contained in 
faid charter to be firmly held and obſerved in the ſe- 
veral counties of Ireland, of which, public proclama- 
non, in each of them, reſpectively, ſhould be made, 
that none ſhould preſume to diſobey his Majeſty's 

command. This was a new, a public and a folemn 
mtification of aur privileges as freemen and parta- 
kers of the benefit of the Engliſh conſtitution, which, 
like the preceding grants, was to extend not only to 
the Engliſh: of the pale, but to thoſe of the natives, 
who, at any future period, ſhould be received on 
the ſame footing as ſubjects of the King of Britain. 
From the moment that an Iriſhman renounced” his 
ancient form of policy, conſented to hold his land 

as an Engliſh tenure, and was admitted to be 
verned by Engliſn law, he was entitled, in their 5 
leſt extent, to 0 whe aer re aegv 19 7 hi Bri- 
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cent example of the misfortunes which were 
the conſequence» of his father's: folly. Of profligate 
morals, and profuſely extravagant, he was always 
needy. Not ſupplied with money, as he deſired, 
by his barons, on whom his demands were endleſs, 
he invaded their privileges without any regard to 
; Magna 
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Magna Charta: Of | thoſe wh expreſſed them- 
ſelves diſſatisfied with his extortions, young Rich- 
ard, ſor! of the Earl of Pembroke, late Protector of 
England, was particularly diſtinguiſhed. For this, 
the king marked him out as an object of his high 
diſpleaſure. To aveid the conſequence of Henry's 
reſentment, Richard, with a number of his friends, 
fled to Wales, and from thence to Ireland, where, 
in right of his father, he poſſeſſed lands, to a verx 
conſiderable extent. Deſcended from Earl Strong- 
bow, and, by his mother, from an Iriſh chieftain, he 
bud, independent of his b in this _ dom, 
_ extenſive influence. „ 
Bx roRRH he esche Behn Fitzgerald; the Se 
puty, the De Lacys, Richard De Burgo, Mauriſco, 
with other barons, had received orders from Henry 
to ſecure Pembroke, on his arrival in this kingdom. 
To engage them the more effectually to this ſervice, 
the lands of the Earl Marſhal, in Ireland, declared 
to be forfeited by his miſconduct, was granted to 
them, and to their heirs for ever. The temptation 
had, on the minds of theſe ungenerous barons, it's 
full effect. They determined to execute the king's. 
command. But, as Pembroke was powerful, trea- 
chery was neceſſary, which they did not ſcruple to 
| employ for accompliſhing; their infamous deſign. 
Manis co aſſumed the appearance of friendſhip 
FT Richard; encouraged him not only to aſſert his 
o eee rights but to reduce the whole king- 
dom. The unfortunate earl fell into the ſnare; 
When he had recovered his own poſſeſſions, he took 
Limerick and extended his incurſions. As he was 
now. two great a criminal to hope for pardon, his 
enemies threw off the maſk; told him they could no 
Gerling | longer 
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ae be ſpectators of his rebelſion; to reduce him 
o obedience by force was now become their indiſ- 
penſible duty. But, ſay they, we wiſn to avoid the 
effuſion of blood, and are willing to compromiſe the 
matter by a treaty. Having no ſuſpicion of their 
intention, he eomplied and met them, for this pur- 
poſe, on the plains of Kildare. The barons pro- 
poſed a truce, with which Pembroke would not com- 
ply. The ſword, they then declared, muſt imme- 
diately decide the quarrel. At the moment of onſet, 
Mauriſco, who till now had continued his feigned 
attachment to the Earl, drew off his followers and 
left Pembroke to oppoſe a hundred and fifty men, 
witly no more than fifteen followers, Having taken 
an affectionate farewell of à tender brother whom 
he had in his train and diſmiſſed him, he ſupported 
the charge of his aſſailants with heroic valour, They 
were vile aſſaſſins. One of them: plunged a dagger 
into his back. The wound Pn Mortal of ade 
5 died a little after. NCC“! 
Wurx this tranſaction was een in Soak 
105 people, with whom Pembroke was a favourite, 
and the diſeontented lords who conſidered him as one 
of the moſt active and moſt powerful defenders of 
the common cauſe, were exceedingly provoked. _ 
The King, dreading the effect of the general indigna- 
tion excited in England upon account of it, and the 
reſentment of the Iriſn, eſpecially of Leinſter, who 
yere ready to break out into open hoſtilities, put on 
the cloak of hypocriſy, pretended to be deeply af- 
feed by the death of Pembrake, denied that he had 
given the ſanction of his authority to this act of the 
Deputy and his accomplices, arid: veſted Gilbert, the 
brother of the deceaſed Earl, with the honor of 
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knighthood, and with all the rights and poſſeſſions of - 
the family. - 4A A 7 

Silz ERT 3 in favour with the King, Fitzge- 

rald, who had been very inſtrumental in procuring 

the death of his brother, dreading his reſentment, 


went over to England, and pacifi 
the vileſt inſincerity. _ 

Wr have ſeen the 1 Fg Petaviaur * De 
Burgo, with reſpect to Earl Pembroke. To this, i in 
concurrence with the deputy, he added another at- 
tack upon Feidlim. He ſeized part of his territo- 
ries.. Before Fitzgerald left England, the Prince of 
Connaught appeared in the preſence of Henry and 
complained of the injury. He confined his accuſa- 

tion to De Burgo, either gained by the addreſs or 
afraid of the power of the deputy. The king com- 
manded Fitzgerald and the nobility of Ireland to ba- 


ified him by ann of 


niſh De Burgo and to uſe their endeavours to rein- 


ſtate Feidlim in the poſſeſſion of his rights. He felt 


this act of juſtice with gratitude. Shortly after, 


the King, being engaged in hoſtilities with the Welſh, 
ſummoned. his liege ſubjects: of Ireland to his aid, 
None of them obeyed, except Feidlim. Had Fitzge- 
rald given Henry effectual aſſiſtance, he might have 
prevented the mortification and diſtreſs in which he 
was involved, in that unfortunate expedition. But 


he neglected his duty, on which account, the King re- 


moved him from the government of Ireland and ſub- 
ſtituted in his place Sir Ae the brother of e 
Wann | 

Adu. 
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2 AR 10Us a tore: at this period, diſturbed 
in peace of Ireland. The feudal barons were 

moſt impatient of control, ever unwilling to be di- 
rected in their conduct by the regular principles of 

overnment. To reſtrain them and all the King's 
mmediate ſubjects in this country from irregularities 
deſtructive of the public tranquility, three different 
times, during the preſent reign, a grant of the En- 
gliſh laws and conftitution was tranſmitted to Ireland. 
The following writ which Henry now ſent over to 
this kingdom, may be conſidered as his fourth grant 
to us of the liberties of England. Becauſe for the 
common benefit of the land of Ireland and the unity 
of the King's territories, the King, by the advice of 
his councellors, hath provided that all the laws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom of England, may be poſ- 
ſeſſed by the kingdom of Ireland and that it might 
hold and be governed by the ſame laws as King 
| John, when laſt in Ireland, commanded ; becauſe it 
is the pleaſure of the King that the common laws of 
England may be current in Ireland, in like manner, 
under the authority of the King's new ſeal, it is 
commanded to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
priors, earls, barons, &c. that for the peace and tran- 
quility of the ſaid land, they may permit them 
ſelves to be governed by the ſaid laws and that they 
may be obſerved throughout the land.” This char- 
ter is fo be found among the patent rolls in the tow- 
ek. To what a wretched ſtate of weakneſs muſt the 
government of Ireland have been reduced, at this 


period, when it was neceſſary that it's legiſlators 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be requeſted by the King to permit them- 
ſelves to be amenable to law? The weakneſs of the 
ſovereign and the turbulence of the Iriſh grandees | 
are here equally conſpicuous, 
In the year twelve hundred ant fifty nee, Hen- 
ry having projected a marriage betwixt his ſon 
Prince Edward and the Infanta of Spain, he made a 
grant of this kingdom, with certain Exceptions, to 
him and to his heirs for ever. Proviſion however 
was 7 in this conveyance, that Ireland ſhould 
always be connected with and dependant on the En- 
gliſh crown. 'The various departments of govern- 
ment, here, were now conducted in the name of 
Edward and ſubject to his immediate authority, It 
appears that Henry was jealous left his ſon ſhould 
withdraw this kingdom from it's allegiance to him as 
ſupreme liege lord. To prevent which, he frequent- 
-Iy interfered in his adminiſtration. He would not 
permit him to name ſuch deputies as were moſt 
agreeable to him; he ſuperſeded his writs and con- 
trouled him in other acts of government which had 
not the ſanction of his own letters patent. 

Hap Edward come over to Ireland, as was once 
deſigned, happy, in all probability, would it have 
been for the intereſt of this nation, but the diſtrac- 
tions in England, occaſioned by his father's impolitic 
adminiſtration, and afterwards, an enthuſiaſtic deſire 
of diſplaying his courage and zeal for the church, in 
the Holy Land, prevented the execution of this 
ſcheme. 

In twelve hundred and fifty four, Henry being 
engaged in a war upon the continent in defence of 
his territories in France and preſſed for the want of 
afiitance, his queen, as appears upon record, tranſ- 

N 2 mitted 
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mitted to Ireland, the following requiſition; <T 
the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
burgeſſes, freemen. Intreating from them aſſiſtance 
of men and money againſt the King of Caſtile-who 

has invaded Gaſcony, the compliance with which will 
turn to their immortal honor.” This, as Mr. Moly- 
neaux obſerves, is one convincing proof of the anti- 
quity of our parliament, and alſo ſhews that neither 
men nor money could be raiſed i in Ireland without 
it's conſent. 

MistRABLE was the ſtate 4 1 00 at this pe- 
riod. M Arthy roſe in arms to expel the Engliſh 
from Deſmond which he claimed as his ancient patri- 
mony. The Geraldines, who now acted indepen- 
dent of all government, engaged him in battle. The 
event was fatal to them. Thomas Fitzgerald and his 
ſon, eighteen barons, fifteen knights, and many 
other of their adherents periſhed upon this occaſion. 
Walter De Burgo next attacked M Arthy, flew him 
and ravaged his country. The general confuſion 
was likewiſe encreaſed by a quarrel which broke out 
between the De Burgos and the family of Fitzgerald. 
Maurice Fitzgerald and two of his partizans were ſo 
violent in this diſpute as to ſeize the perſons of Rich- 
ard De Capella Lord Juſtice, Richard De Burgo, 
together with Butler, Cogan and others, and caſt 
them into priſon. A parliament which met ſome 
time after at Kilkenny ſet them at liberty. 

In England, the barons, for the ſame valor 


Wich had provoked their diſpleaſure againſt John, 


were enemies to the government of Henry. The 
_ clergy were of the ſame ſentiments, and the people, 
now raiſed to greater conſequence in the political 
ſcale, 93 forth alſo in 9 to his tyranny. 

T his 
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This country, on which, as well as on England, he 
laid a heavy hand, felt moſt ſenſibly his extortions. 
Ireland was likewiſe diſtreſſed from another quarter. 
By authority from the Pope, a number of hungry Ita- 
| lian eccleſiaſtics poured into it, te prey upon the in- 
duſtry of it's inhabitants. The clergy from England 
imitated their example. Againſt the latter, in par- 
ticular, the reſentment of the Iriſh clergy was excited, 
to a high degree. Reſolving to free themſelves from 
this unreaſonable burden, they publiſhed a ſpirited 
ordinance, in excluſion of every Engliſh eccleſiaſtic 
from holding a canonicate in any of their churches. 
It appears however that our own clergy who were 
thus diſſatisfied with this encroachment on their own 
privileges, aſpired to a domination over the rights of 
the laity which ſhews that they poſſeſſed a large por- 
| tion of the ſpirit of the times, 
Ix twelve hundred and fixty eight, Sir Robert 
De Ufford was appointed lord deputy, who was not 
more fortunate, in the government of this country, 
than his immediate predeceſſors. During his admi- 
niſtration, the Iriſh made an attack upon the caſtle 
of Roſcommon which they reduced. Upon this, the 
Engliſn took the field and came to an engagement 
with the enemy, at Glenburry. The particulars of 
this memorable battle are not upon record; we only 
know that the Engliſh were entirely defeated, a 
great number of their men oe killed and taken 
priſoners. 
Won out hy the infirmities of age and 1 a Var 
riety of adverſe occurrences which purſued him 
through a great part of his life, Henry died, the ſix- 
teenth of November, in the year twelve hundred and 
Wund two. His reign was prolonged to the very 
„ uncommon 
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uncommon period of fifty ſix years. The character 
of this prince was diſtinguiſhed by meanneſs, caprice, 
a violence of temper and an attachment to favourites, 
which altogether unqualified him for the. duties of 
government. Inſtead of recommending himſelf to 
the confidence of his people, he ſacrificed their good 
opinion, for the ſake of preſent convenience, to paſ- 
ſions which led him to encroach upon their rights. 
We are told that he was religious; it ſhould rather 
he ſaid that he was devoted to ſuperſtition. Hence, 
he ſuffered his ſubjects to be expoſed, in a ſhameful | 
manner, to the en- the avarice and mpacity 
of the Roman ponti, | : 


: 9, Farewell. 
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RINCE Edward having returned from Paleſ- 
tine eminently diſtinguiſhed by the glory of 
military atchievments, was crowned King of Hoſe 
land, upon the death of his father Henry. | 
In Ireland, the bprons, knights and other vaſſals, 
took the uſual oaths of allegiance. This affected 
ſubmiſſion was immediately followed by acts of hoſ- 
tility againſt his government. Fitzmgurice, the go- 
vernor, having attempted to ſuppreſs ſome of theſe 
inſurrections in Leinſter, was made priſoner. Glen- 
122. ville, his ſucceſſor, was equally unfortu- 
nate, for being called into the field, on 8 
ſimilar occaſion, he was defeated. 

Tur North dun taking advantage of theſe 
diſorders, made a ſudden incurſion into this king- 
dom, deſtroyed ſeveral towns and villages and car- 

ried * very conſiderable 1 aanl Irritated by this 
| 9 unprovoked 
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unprovoked violence, Richard De Burgo and Sir Eu- 
ſtace Le Poer, with their adherents, invaded the 
Illands of en and retaliated upon dr aggreſ- | 
IM... it nt toi. 
Tuomas Le Clare, gon of the Earl N Glouceſter, 
in the year twelve hundred and ſeventy four, receiv- 
ed from Edward a grant in Thomond of conſiderable 
extent. To encreaſe his influence or gratify a needy 
favourite, it was uſual with the King of England, to 
make grants of land in Ireland, without confidering 
whether ſuch acts could be reconciled to aan 
treaties entered into with the natives; whether this 
was not diſpoſing of poſſeſſions which he.could nqt 
transfer from the preſent proprietors, without doing 
violence to the dictates both of juſtice and humanity. 
Would men, not utterly deſtitute of all ſpirit and of 
every regard to their own intereſt ſubmit. quietly to 
ſuch encroachments? How could an Engliſn mo- 
narch complain of the turbulence of the Iriſh when 
he thus wantonly provoked, them, to riſe up in robot 
lion againſt his government? 
Wurxx Le Clare attempted to * 8 of 
his grant, he met with. the moſt determined oppoſi- 
tion from the O'Brians. In the firſt conflict, O'Brian 
Roe, at this time King of Thomond, was taken · and 
executed, but he had ſons who vindicated his cauſe. 
By a ſtratagem, they drew Le Clare, with his father- 
in- law Maurice and their forces into a paſs ſurround- 
ed by mountains, compelled them to make ſatisfac- 
tion for the death of their father, to give hoſtages 
for their good behaviour in future and to relinquiſn 
all pretenſions to the territory of Thomond. 
NoTw1THSTANDING the natural attachment of 
the _— to their own laws, ſome of the chiefteing, 


in 
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4 ceding reign, haraſſed: by oppreſſion, had 
applied to Henry to take them under the protection 

of the Engliſh law; he wiſely complied with their 
deſire. So long as the greateſt part of the nation 
was governed by it's on diſtinct political inſtitu- 
tions, the authority of the ſovereign was limited in 
proportion, and the cauſes of diſſention multiplied. 
To encourage the Iriſh to ſubmit to the Britifh go- 
vernmefit muſt always have been a favourite object 
with the crown. But it was not a favourite object 
with the principal adventurers. A liege ſubject of 
the King, upon the principles of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, poſſeſſed a ſecurity againſt the violation of 
his rights, Which a native, not received to that pri- 
vilege, ad not enjoy. Lands held by a native as 
an Engliſh tenure 'could not be granted to another, 
and if he' was treated ill, being comprehended with- 
in the limits of the law, it provided for him a re- 
dreſs of injury. Henee, the'barons; who wiſhed to 
indulge without reſtraint and without puniſhment, 
their . eee diſpoſitions, at the expence of the 
Iriſn, oppoſed their being admitted to this advan- 
tage. Of this, the preſent period exhibits a ſtriking 
inſtance. A body of natives, ſcourged by oppreſ- 
ſion; applied to Edward to grant them the privilege 
of being governed by the laws of England: They 
entreated him earneſtly to comply with their requeſt. 
7; 28 o. They did more. They offered him ſix thou- 
ſand marks if he would gratify their deſire. 

L pon which, the King © commanded Robert D De Uf. 
ford, at this time deputy of Ireland, to take council 
with the prelates, barons and commons, relative to 
this matter, expreſſing, at the ſame time, his deſire 
PI that of the Engliſh council, that they - ſhould 


 gratify 
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| gratify the bim. But, for the reaſons mentioned 
above, no ſteps were taken towards the accompliſh- 
ment of their wiſhes. Some time after, they renew- 
| ed their application, but were equally unſucceſsful. 
Tux misfortune of De Clare, in his diſpute with 
the O'Brians, had not taught him a regard to juſtice. 
He once more intermedled in the affairs of Tho- 
mond. Two chieftains, that he might profit by the 
competition, were inſtigated by him to commence 
hoſtilities. But- the magnanimity of their Prince 
M*Arthy diſappointed his expectation. He addreſſed 
them with the warmth of patriotiſm; pointed out 
how pernicious ſuch contentions were to their inte- 
reſt and the advantages derived from them to the 
common enemy. His arguments prevailed. They 
laid aſide their animoſities and were reconciled. Had 
the example of M*Arthy been imitated and had the 
ſame diſpoſition influenced the princes and the chief- 
tains of Ireland, what diſgrace and what effuſion of 
blood would it have ſaved to this unhappy kingdom! 
The diſpute which Mac Dermod of May Lurg had, 
at this time, with the King of Connaught, terminat- 
ed in a manner very different from that mentioned 
above. They came to an engagement, in which the 
King of Connaught was ſlain and two thouſand men. 
Upon hearing this, De Ufford was ſummoned, by 
the King, to inform him why he permitted ſuch quar- 
rels to happen under his adminiſtration? The De- 
puty replied, © That he thought it expedient to 
ſuffer one knave to deſtroy another to ſave expence 
to the King and to purchaſe the peace of the land.” 
Edward pleaſed with this anſwer, bad him, with a 
ſmile, to return to Ireland. The miniſter who ex- 
5 himfelf i in this manner and the prince who 
could 
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could hear fuch language with approbation, muſt 
have been ſent by Heaven, in it's wrath, as a ſcourge 
to the nation, who had the migforrune to be under 
their government. 
333 op I y 
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OR a 8 5 ls it had been uſual with the 
kings. of England, when they wanted money 
from their ſubjecs, to aſk it for the pretended pur- 
poſe, of making an expedition to the Holy Land. 
This ſervice they knew was always agreeable to 
the people and particularly to the clergy. With 
this. pretence, Edward now applied to the Pope to 
aſſiſt him in obtaining a ſupply from the clergy. of 
this country. His Holineſs, with his uſual pious li- 
berality, granted him a tenth of their revenues. 
The King, not ſatisfied with this exorbitant impoſi- 
tion, added to it the demand of a fifteenth. | "The 
conduct of the clergy did them honor upon this oc- 
caſion. They abſolutely refuſed to ſubmit to this 

ſhameful extortion. /. _ | 
f His Majeſty 3 probably fa ee that 5 
ſervants in this kingdom were accuſtomed to pur- 
chaſe large eſtates, which he thought had a tendency 
to render them too powerful, tranſmitted an ordi- 


nance, by which he prohibited the Juſtice of Ireland, „ 


or any other of his officers here, to purchaſe lands, in 
this country, without his licence, on pain of for- 
ſeiture. This illegal order was iſſued. by the autho- 
rity of the King and council, not by that of the 
Engliſh parliament, for he held no parliament in the 
F TROL year of his reign, which i is the date of 
the 
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the ordinance. It was at a later period that the 
parliament of England aſſumed a power of making 


laws to bind us. 

|  NorTuino was more common 1 than for the Depu- 
ties of Ireland to abuſe their truſt, The preſent 
year, twelve hundred and ninety, his Majeſty ap- 
pointed Lord Juſtice. of this kingdom William De 
Veſey, who was married to an heireſs of the family. _ 
of Pembroke, and, in her right, poſſeſſed the county | 
of Kildare with Zr — diſtricts. A quarrel arofe be- 
twixt him and John Fitzthomas Fitzgerald, baron of 
Offaly. They accuſed each other of high treaſon, 
and carried on the diſpute, for ſome time, with great 
bitterneſs. De Veſey charged his opponent with be- 
ing factious, more diſpoſed to employ his power in 
creating diſſentions among his fellow ſubjects, than 
to preſerve the public tranquility, Fitzgerald, with 
ſtrong expreſſions of reſentment and contempt, re- 
torted the accuſation upon the Lord Juſtice. They 
haſtened to England, made their complaints of each 
other to Henry, and were permitted, upon a certain 
day, to plead their cauſe before the King and coun- 
cil. The ſpeeches which they are ſaid to have made 
upon the occaſion, and which are preſerved upon 
record, preſent a ſtri king picture of the rough un: 
poliſhed manners of the times. 

Adalxsꝶ the accuſation of De Voles, 2 1 
firſt, Fitzgerald defended himſelf at conſiderable 
length. He concluded his ſpeech with this defi- 

ance; © To juſtify that I am a true ſubject, and 
that thou, Veſey, art an arch traitor, to God and my 
king, here, in the preſence of his Highneſs, and in 
the hearing of this honourable aſſembly, I challenge 
the combat.” Veſey accepted the challenge, my 
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the (OY was fixed when this i important tryal was to 
be determined. It arrived. The liſts were ready, 


and a crowd of ſpectators waited, in anxious expecta- 
tion of the event. But Veſey did not appear; he 


had withdrawn privately to France. This was con- 


ſidered as an acknowledgment of his guilt. His lands 


were forfeited to the crown, which the king trans- 


ferred to Fitzgerald, and ſettled them upon him and 


his heirs for ever. An inſtance happened of a diſ- 
pute being determined in England, by this method 
of ſingle combat, even ſo late as the ſeventeenth 
century. The fucceſs of Fitzgerald in this diſpute 


rendered him more reſtleſs and turbulent. He at- 


tacked Burgo Earl of Ulſter, and having vanquiſhed 
him and his brother, he caſt them into priſon where 
they lay until they were fet at liberty by a parlia- 
ment which met, ' fome time after, at Kilkenny. 
This parliament, regularly canvened by writs iſſned 
to the barons, clergy, and alſo for two knights from 
each county, was ſummoned with a view to put a 


| Nop, if poſſible, to thoſe feuds, which ſo _— di- 


ſtracted this unhappy kingdom. 


Tus ordinances of this afſembly deſerve to ua 
particularly mentioned. As a matter of much con- 


ſequence to the regular adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and, which does not appear before this to have come 


under the cognizance of parliament, it was deter- 


mined that each county ſhould be a ſeparate diſtrict, 


9 


and provided with a ſheriff to take care of it's avil 
concerns. With reſpect to thoſe who had ſettle- 
ments on the limits of the pale, they were enjoined 


to be more particularly attentive to their duty, to 


prevent thoſe hoſtile invaſions ſo deſtructive to the 
* welfare. A law was framed relative to the 
| eſtabliſhment 
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eſtabliſhment of a general militia and to the means 
neceſſary for it's regular ſupport. A particular. law 
was alſo enacted for uniting in intereſt the Engliſh 
of the pale and to engage them to give each other 
mutual aſſiſtance, when their ſettlements were. at- 
tacked. 1 5 

Ir was uſual for the 3 to retain a number of 
diſorderly dependants, who, being, on every occaſion, 
the ready inſtruments of gratifying their ambition, 
their revenge, or their avarice, greatly contributed 
to diſturb the public peace; likewiſe, by encreaſ- 
ing their expence, they rendered them more needy; 
and, of courſe, more rapacious. It was therefore 
enacted, by this parliament, that the number of 
theſe followers ſhould be diminiſhed, and that no ba- 
ton ſhould make war, except liberty for that purpoſe 
was obtained either from the King or chief governor. 

Norhix could be more reproachful to the Eng- 
liſh and deſtructive to the ſtate, than to violate the _ 
ſtipulations which they entered into with the Iriſh. 
Theſe ſhould have been made upon fair and honou- 
rable terms, and when concluded, held ſacred. A 
law was enacted for this purpoſe. 

To prevent the Engliſh from conforming to the 
dreſs of the natives and from cutting their hair after 
their manner, was the object of another law. 
| Ir was thought to be of uſe that two barons, in 
the abſence of the Lord Deputy, ſhould, in theſe di- 
ſtricts where the natives had ſettlements, be veſted 
with authority to treat with them of all matters in 
which the public tranquility was concerned. An act 

relative to this was the laſt of the preſent parliament. 
Theſe acts had not the deſired effect. If there be 
not a certain ſimilarity betwixt the manners of a 


people 
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people and the laws, wy can | have but kttle influ- 
ence on their conduct. . 
Mee r nb the pains taken at this 

tle; by the legiſlature, to prevent civil commo- 
tions, the O'Connors, Mac Arthys and a number of 
other chieftains, were, ſhortly after, up in arms. To 
defend Leinſter from their attacks, the Engliſh 
found it neceſſary to collect their forces to that 
quarter, from the other provinces. The King of 
England was at this time engaged in a war with 
Scotland, in which he had called over to his aid John 
Fitzthomas, the Ear! of Ulſter, and a number of their 
followers. The natives were always diſpoſed, as 
might naturally be expected, to embrace ſuch op- 
portunities of attempting the recovery of their rights. 
Whilſt the affairs of this kingdom were embroiled 
by the evils of inteſtine diſſention, King Edward 
died. He lived fixty nine years, thirty five of which 
he had fat upon the Engliſh throne. 

Fur conduct of this prince was favourable to the 
prof) perity and to the liberties of England: As to this 
country, for the welfare of which he took no effec- 
tual meaſures, it continued, as we have ſeen, pretty 
Nenn in ie ſame iruation. | 


Kaen. 
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WI RD the Second, ſon of the deceaſed 
4 King, was the heir of his crown, but inherited 
none of his reſpectable qualities. England, during 
his reign, loft the conſequence to which it was raiſed 
by the politic and ſpirited government of his father. 


: This — was not to be taught wiſdom by ex- 


ample 
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ample | nor improved by advice. It was one of the 
laſt inſtructions of his father that he ſhould never 
admit to his counſels Gaveſton, an unworthy favou- 
rite, to whom he had been attached. As a proof 
how much he reſpected this advice, ſcarcely had life 
_ departed from Edward, when he recalled Gaveſton 
from baniſhment, and diſtinguiſhed him by particu- 
lar marks of his confidence and affe&tion. But he 
became ſo obnoxious to the nobility that he was 
obliged to go, a ſecond time, into baniſhment. To 
make his exile as honourable as poſſible, Edward 
ſent him to Ireland as ſucceſſor to Sir John Wogan 
who had acquitted himſelf, in the office of Deputy, 
with conſiderable reputation. In this ſtation, the 
vigour of his military atchievments, rendered Ga- 
veſton reſpectable. Of a graceful exterior and dif- | 
tinguiſhed by courtly manners, liberality and cou- 
rage, the ſoldiers fought under his banner with 
chearfulneſs and ſpirit. But the barons entertained 
very different ſentiments. Accuſtomed to treat 
their chief governors with little deference, the Telf 
importance and the haughty demeanor which he aſ- 
ſumed towards them and maintained, excited their 
averſion. Had not Gaveſton been ſoon recalled, the 
mutual jealouſy which ſubſiſted betwixt him iſ De 
Burgo, Earl of Ulſter, would probabl y have broken 
out into open hoſtilities. 

Or all the barons, De Burgo could leaſt bear the 
idea of a competitor. About this time however he 
met with a mortifying ſtroke. To eſtabliſh a claim 
in the territory of Thomond, he marched there with 
an army. Richard De Clare, at the head of the Ge- 
raldines, met him in the field, defeated and took 


him priſoner. The diſpute however terminated 
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the marriage of two vf * iI with Maurice 
and Thomas Fitzjohn. | 
Vox the removal of 3 Sir "Jan Wogan 
was reinſtated: in the office of deputy. In February, 
thirteen hundred and nine, a parliament -was held at 
Kilkenny, in which a variety of laws were enacted, 
for compoſing the diſcords of the kingdom and im- 
- proving it's conſtitution. Of this parliament Prynne 
takes particular notice. The beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, another parliament was held at Kildare. 
This year, a matter happened which would be alto- 
gether unworthy of notice, were it not a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the ſuperſtition of the times. 
RichAR D De Havering had been appointed by 
the Pope Archbiſhop of Dublin ; but, as his title was 
diſputed, he had not been conſecrated. An unfavoura- 
ble dream relating to the matter, was conſidered by 
him as ſo deciſiye a proof of the e of his title 


_ thathe relinquiſhed his dignity. 


Qux attention is now called to more intereſting 
oceurrences. Edward, animated by the ſame ambi- 
tious views, with reſpec to that nation, for which 
his father was remarkable, led a powerful army into 
North Britain. Wallace, the gallant hero, whoſe 
name, to this day, is remembered by his country- 
men with honor, and with diſtinguiſhed gratitude, 
had loſt his life fighting in defence of their liberties. 
Robert Bruce, ſon of that Robert who had been 
. competitor: for the Scotch throne, animated by the 
ſame ſpirit, and zealous in ſupport of the rights of 
his family, ſtood forth upon. this occaſion, and gave 
the fprces of Edward a ſignal overthrow at Ban- 
nockburn. The {ſplendor of his ſucceſs, made ſo 

dee PP an impreſſion on the Scotch, that they placed 


him 


or INI AND wy 
him en PR throne. ' Edward, hi brother, who had 
ſhared with him in his dangers and in his victory, 
thought himſelf entitled to an equal recompenee for 
his ſerviees. Robert would not divide with his bros 
ther the honours of the crown which he deſired. 
However, to gratify his ambition, he conſented that 
he ſhould be acknowledged his ſucceſſor- But, as 
Edward was of an active and enterpriſing diſpoſition, 
it was expedient to employ him in ſuch a manner as 
would divert his attention from any ſcheme deſtruc- 
tive of the public peace. A favourable opportunity 

was preſented from Ireland. Deep was the impref- 
ſion of reſentment made upon the minds of the Irjſh 
by the fatal ſtroke directed by the Engliſh- againſt 
the independence of their country. A conſiderable 
number of them had been expelled from their poſ- 
ſeſſions; the reſt would not be admitted to the be- 
nefit of Engliſn law. A ſet of needy and rapacious 
adventurers paſſing over from Britain, in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion, made no ſeruple of enriching themſelves 
by the moſt unjuſtifiable methods. There was not 
a native who could be ſecure from their rapacity- 
Diſtreſſed by this galling yoke; they ardently wiſhed 
to be emancipated. A proſpect now opened which 
ſeemed to flatter their deſires. Edward; had met 
with a ſignal defeat; there was no vigour in his ad- 
miniſtration; his Engliſh ſubjects were diſaffected to 
his government. It was very natural to ſuppoſe 


that the brave people who had vanquiſhed: the.tyrant 


and who were in a ſituation very ſimilar to their 
own, would be willing to take them under their pro- 
tection. Impreſſed by theſe ſentiments, a number 
of chieftaing, in the North, threw themſelves for aid 
upon the King of Scotland, whoſe dominions were 
Vol. I. oO | coptiguogs 
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e and with whoſe ſubje&s they were con- 
h by the ties of conſanguinity. Robert Bruce 
laid the matter before his brother Edward and point- 
ed out Ireland to him as an object worthy of his am- 
bition. Edward engaged immediately in the buſi- 
neſs. But he was precipitate. Neither he nor the 
Iriſh were ſufficiently prepared for ſo arduous an 
enterpriſe. - The firſt attempt miſcarried. This miſ- 
fortune however did not intimidate; Bruce. Deter- 
mined to proſecute the deſign, at the head of fix 
thouſand men, he landed in the North of Ireland 
on the fifth of May in the year thirteen hundred 
and fifteen. His army was joined by conſiderable 
numbers of the Iriſh whoſe leaders ratified with 
Bruce the neceſlary articles of ſtipulation. The act 
wes voluntary, they were therefore to fight as free- 
men. De Courcey and his deſcendants had violated 
the rights of the natives; they had ſlaughtered them 
without mercy, robbed them of their property and 
driven them from their habitations. Thoſe who had 
fet ſuch an example of injuſtice and cruelty could not 


7-1 complain when they themſelves were treated in the 


- ſame manner. On the preſent occaſion, the Engliſh 
ſettlers of Ulſter, felt the reſentment of thoſe whom 
they had thus wantonly oppreſſed in it's moſt awful 
conſequences. They were driven from their uſurp- 
ed acquiſitions by- the Iriſh, who ſpread, wherever 
they came, havoc and devaſtation. In a ſtate of 
meer fo Nets ee — is a ruling paſſion. 
wy . 
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OUSED by the danger which threatened his 
poſſeſſions with deſtruQion, the Earl of Uliter 
armed his followers, and, joined by the provincial 
troops of Feidlim O'Connor Prince of Connaught, 
matched forth to oppoſe the enemy. The two ar- 
mies met and engaged near Coleraine. Bruce was 
victorious, after which, he reduced Carrickfergus. 
Animated by this ſucceſs, he moved forwards into 
the country, expelled the Engliſh ſettlers and carried 
his arms beyond the province of Ulſter. Roger 
Mortimer, at the head of a body of forces, advan- 
ced to ſtop his progreſs, but he was not more fortu- 
nate than De Burgo. Having come up with the 
Scotch and Irifh at Kenlis in Meath his troops were 
defeated. Victory crowned the arms of Bruce with 
new iaurels at Skerries, where, on the twenty ſixth 
of January, thirteen hundred and ſixteen, he en- 
countered the Engliſh army led in perſon by Sir K 
mond Butler the Lord Juſtice. _ 1 
Epw ARD returned to Dundalk where bs Was 

crowned King of Ireland. His affairs began now to 
wear a very favourable aſpect. We have obſerved 
that Feidlim, Prince of Connaught, had been an au- 
xiliary to De Burgo; during his abſence in that ex- 
pedition, a chieftain took advantage of this cir- 
cumſtance to deprive him of his territory. Alarmed 
by this inſurrection, Feidlim returned immediately 
from Ulſter, defeated his rival and re-eſtabliſhed his 
authority. Having ſettled this affair to his ſatisfac- 
tion, and being encouraged by the ſucceſs of his re- 
volted countrymen to avow. his real ſentiments, he 
O 2 __ threw 
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threw off the maſk and openly declared i in their fa. 
vour. O'Brian of Thomond, and other petty princes 


of Munſter and Meath, together with the clergy, 


engaged warmly in the ſive cauſe. An account of 


the proceedings of Edward, having reached his bro- 


ther in Scotland, he paſſed over to his aſſiſtance, 


Proſſed by the want of proviſions, he returned ſoon 


to Scotland, but left a body of forces with his bro- 


ther to enable him the more effectually to proſecute 

the war. The army of Edward daily encreaſed. 

He was even joined by ſeveral of the Engliſh, in 
particular, by the De Lacys and their partizans. 


A GENERAL and ſevere famine had delayed the 


operations of war. 


Jonx Fitzthomas Earl of Kildare, the Earl of Car- 
rick and other Engliſh barons, perceiving the immi- 
nent danger to which their affairs were expoſed, be- 
gan to exert themſelves with vigour, in fupport of 


them. A conſiderable force was detached: againſt 


Feidlim which joined iſſue with his troops at Athun- 
ree and entirely defeated them. F eidlim was flain i in 
the field of battle. 

Bzvcs: had driven the Earl of Ulſter to Dublin 


Whither he followed with his forces. Finding the 


city too well provided with the means of defence to 
admit of an attack with a reaſonable proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, he ſpread his troops into the neighbouring parts 


which he waſted. 


Mz an while, Mortimer of 1 appointed 
Lord Deputy, arrived in Ireland with a ſmall force. 


The ſtrength of the Engliſh army daily encreaſed. 
Bruce was no longer a match for the enemy, to 


whom the ſituation of the country was more favou- 


le, He turned his courſe and with all poſſible ex- 


pedition 
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pedition arrived, once more, with his army; in the 
province of Ulſter. Mortimer liad purſued Ed- 


ward, but finding that he could not overtake him, 


he diſmiſſed the greateſt: part of his forces, for the 
preſent, and returned to Dublin where he held a par- 
lament. The Earl of Ulſter, having deſerted his 
province and being ſuſpected. of diſloyalty on this. 


account, and becauſe he was brother- in- law to the 


King of Scotland, had been ſeized in Dublin and caſt 
into priſon. This parliament took the affair into 
conſideration, and, having obliged him to gave a 


ges for his good behaviour, enlarged him. Ant 


Taz King of England reſolved: to aſſiſt his ome | 
in this country, which- hitherto had been unſuc- 
ceſsful by the influenee of ſpiritual aid. For this, | 
purpoſe, he applied to the Pope and prevailed with 
him to pronounce a ſentence of excommunication 
againſt: all his enemies in Ireland. O' Niall of Tir. 


Oven, upon the preſent occaſion, a gallant defender 
of the privileges of his country, to prevent the 


effects of this unjuſt meaſure, repreſented to the pon- 
tiff, in warm terms, the conditions on which his pre- 
deceſſors had permitted Henry the Second to inyade 


Ireland; the violations of public faith of which that 
prince and the Engliſh had been guilty, the nume- 


rous wrongs of the natives who now caſt themſelves 
on his clemency. and protection. In conſequence, 
his Holineſs wrote to the King of England, inform- 
ing him of the complaints of the Iriſh and | exhorting 
him to redreſs their Pry! No regary was PER 

to this admonition. N 
ALEXANDER Bicknor, 1 now Lord Julien: Xa 
Gor John Birmingham at the head of the Engliſh 
forces which amounted to fifteen hundred choſen 
O 3 men. 
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men. They advanced toward the North. Bruce 
: 18, likewiſe put his army in motion. The oppo- 
31 ſite parties met at Diindalk. A ſuperiority of 
numbers was on the fide'of the Scotch, but the Eng- 
liſh army was much better appointed and well ſup- 
plied with proviſions.” In this reſpect, they had 
greatly the advantage of the enemy, who, for ſome 
time, could with great difficulty procure the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life. The battle began. On each 
ſide, the combat was ſuſtained with intrepid courage. 
At length, victory declared in favour of the Eng- 
liſh. Bruce was flain. Robert had once more landed 
in Ireland with a new! reinforcement, but having 
heard of his brother's defeat; inſtead of purſuing a 
cauſe which had, in the end, proved ſo unfortunate, 
lle embarked his troops and teturned to Scotland, 
Tuts unſucceſsful effort of the natives to extri- 
cate themſelves from the oppreſſion of the Engliſh 
and to regain their independance, inſtead of contri- 
buting to the welfare of the kingdom, multipli- 
ed its calamities. A number of the Iriſh, unmind- 
ful of what they owed to their own honor and the 
common cauſe of their country, had fought under the 
banners of England. This expoſed them to the con- 
tempt and reſentment of their countrymen, and, of 
D was a new cauſe of inteſtine feuds. 
Wi rn reſpect to thoſe of the natives who invited 
over the Scots and affiſted them during their invaſion 
of Ireland, they furniſhed the Engliſh with reaſon 
for teuking them with greater feverĩity. 
Hab Bruce been ſucceſsful, what uſe ke would 
have made of his power, it is impoſſible to fay. It 
has been obſerved, that when he landed in Treland 
i entered into certain Ripulations with the Iriſh; 
there 
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there can be no doubt hut he engaged, wen oeca- 
ſion, provided he were ſucceſsfuf, to govern them 


by their ancient civil and political inſtitutions. Ani- 
mated by this hope, ſo dear to the hearts of freemen, 
no wonder the natives ſhould expoſe themſelves 
with chearfulneſs, to every difficulty and run "Ow 
meg in e eee a _ n _ ne an | 
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which hl ede Fe 
J ing this war, for the reaſons mentioned in my 
tat, did not end with the battle-at Dundalk. With 
a view to procure ſome degree of public tranquility, . 
the Iriſh council tranſmitted a petition: to the King, 
requeſting that he would iſſue an ordinance for the 
holding of annual parliaments in this kingdom. In 
theſe times of confuſion and when the powers of the 
ſeveral branches of the legiſlature were not fo clear · 
ly defined, it was uſual to apply to the King to deter- 
mine and eſtabliſſi, by his prerogative, points in 
which the privileges of parliament were eſſentially 
concerned. It appears that this petition, the pur- 
port of which ſhould have been tranſmitted by bill 
from either the lords or commons, was granted. 
But it was productive of no good effects. Un- 
bounded licentiouſneſs, both in principle and in 
conduct prevailed univerſally.” Inſtead of entertain- 
ing, ſuch accounts hurt all the finer feelings of hu- 
manity. But inteſtine commotions were not pecu- 
Har to Ireland. In the fourteenth century, the 
northern nations of Europe were but 1 8 dee 
1 EEIN EN Ne | we 
HE 
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Tur Goths and Vandals, wherever their power 
prevailed, eſtabliſned a ſyſtem of policy, moſt un- 

| Friendly to the happineſs of ſociety and to the rights 

of mankind. Under this government, kings were 
geſtitute of power; the great vaſſals of the crown, 
imperious and uncontrouled, were involved in per- 
petual quarrels either among themſelves or with their 
neighbours, and the great body of the people were 

ſlaves. Where there was no balance of power, nor 
any legal ſubordinati6h, perpetual feuds muſt be the 
inevitable conſequence. - In this reſpect, England 
had not the advantage of other nations. The Nor- 
man conqueror by reſtraining the influence of his 
lords, beyond what was uſual in the feudal ſyſtem, be- 
came too powerful. His ſueceſſors moſt induſtriouſly 
imitated his example. The barons, provoked by the 
loſs: of their privileges; were, upon all occaſions, rea- 
dy to arm for their recovery. Nor did even Magna 

Charta, the object of Which was to reſtore to all the 

members of the ſtate their juſt rights, provide an ef- 

fectual cure for theſe evils. It's ſalutary effects 
were ſometimes defeated by the monarch, ſometimes 
by the barons, who, in their turn, as circumſtances 
permitted; endeavoured to graſp at power in a de- 
gree prejudicial-to the conſtitution and to the gene- 
ral welfare. This want of ſubordination and thoſe 
perpetual ſcenes of diſorder in every department of 
the ſtate, ruſt ſtrike every attentive enquirer into 
the hiſtory of England and of Europe; during this 
period. Need we wonder then that the Iriſn ſhould 
labour under ſimilar diſorders? Had Henry the Se- 

-cond- compleatly conquiered-Ireland/ and eſtabliſhed 

the feudal conſtitutions, this kind of government 

eine in it's principles the ſeeds of civil diſcord, 
1H] inteſtine 
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inteſtine commotions muſt, of neceſſity, have been 
prevalent. | But as Henry and his immediate ſucceſ- 
ſors only laid the foundation of the ſemblance of 
power in this country, and the natives were govern- 
ed, in general, by their on laws, which, in many 
eſſential reſpects, differed from thoſe of England, 
and as the Engliſh were continually encroaching on 
the ſtipulated rights of the Iriſh, which the Iriſh not 
only endeavoured to maintain, but embraced every _ 
opportunity of recovering the independence of their 
country; civil diſcords muſt neceſſarily, in a very. 
n manner, diſtract the peace of the kingdom. 

Ax additional cauſe, at this time, conſpired With 
| thoſe above mentioned, in diſturbing the PROP _ 
quality: 0 fie 

Wr have hea abut the principal dente kad 
refuſed to admit certain of the Iriſh who applied for 
it to the benefit of Engliſn law. We now behold 
an aſtoniſhing reverſe. The Britiſh ſettlers of Wa- 
| terford, Cork, Limerick and Kerry, were driven 
from their poſſeſſions, by a number of their own 
_ countrymen who had received the laws and adopted 
the manners and cuſtoms of the natives. Maurice 
Fitzthomas of Deſmond was at the head of theſe ra- 
pacious inſurgents. This conduct, however extra- 
ordinary and inconſiſtent it may appear, proceeded, 
in thoſe of both parties, from the ſame principle. 
The adventurers Who would not admit the Iriſh to 
the protection of Engliſn law, acted from a view of 
plundering them with impunity. Thoſe of them, 
who conformed to the laws and the cuſtoms of the 
Iriſh, renounced the Engliſh law, becauſe it required 
of thoſe who were governed by it greater regularity , 
off conduct and puniſhed acts of injuſtice with more 
ſeverity. 


N 
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former were more diſpoſed to violate 

indiſcriminately. There was an — — 
in point of ſeverity, betwixt the Englifh criminal law 
| and that of the natives; the firſt infliged the penalty 
of death on many offences, the other puniſhed the 
greateſt crimes by Eric or the impoſition of a fine. 
As men are ſtrongly attached to their cuſ 
adventurers would not have adopted thoſe of the 
Iriſn had there not been a confiderable fimilarity 
betwixt them and their own. When the Engliſn 
fpeak of this change as a ſhameful degenarcy, we 
| 2 — the abſurdity of the imputation. It 
| n national vanity. Had England, for 
at leaſt two centuries after the invaſion of Ireland, 
the leaſt a Nome or to ee man- 
ner?! 

Tur cmnfretdians seht of Edward to fa- 
makin, the effect of a weak underſtanding, em- 
bittered the happineſs of his life and ended in his 
deſtruction. When Gaveſton, by permiſſion of the 
barons, was recalled from Ireland, the ſame inſolent 

mper which had expofed him to the ſevere effects 
of their diſpleaſure, once more excited their reſent- 
_ ſtrained the authority of Edward, ſeized Gaveſton 
and put him to death. The King could not be 
cured of his folly. Some time after, Hugh Spencer, 
the ſon of a nobleman of high ſtation, occupied the 
fame place in the affections of Edward which had 
been ſo fatal to Gaveſton and ſo deſtructive of the 
pubhe- tranquility. The nobles, filled with reſent- 
ment againſt the King and with Ty and hatred of 
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ment, and then, finding the cauſe of their diſſa- 
tisfaction ſtill to continue, they roſe up in arms, and 
by the affiftance of Queen Iſabella, a woman of 
infamous character, took Edward priſoner and com- 
pelled him to reſign the crown in favour of his 
ſon. Having been kept in captivity about nine 
months, during which time no harſhneſs or contemp- 
tuous treatment was left untried which could render 
his ſituation diſtreſsful and humiliating, he was put 
to death in ts: e ere ant n ese E: 
manner. 0 
' | Farevell | 


LETTER, Ly. 


70 U have ſcen the ee events hh 1 
palace in Ireland during the reign of Edward 
the Second. With reſpect to matters relating to our 
political conſtitution, ſome attention was paid to 
them. Much deed: could not Hes eee en 
ſuch a prince. © bf 
'To the immediate objects © of 3 King of: Bays 
land, in this country, had been granted, and repeat- 
edly confirmed, the Engliſh common law, the Eng- 
liſh ſtatute law, and the privileges of a diſtinct 
and independent legiſlature. But in the infancy of 
our government, inſtances often occurred in which 
the extent of the laws, whoſe authority we had re- 
cogniſed, and their application to particular caſes, - 
were very imperfectly underſtood.” When any diffi- 
cult point occurred, it was uſual with our legiſlature 


to tranſmit a requiſition to his Majeſty for the ne- 
1 ws: ——_ in _— n back an or- 
| 2 | 
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dinance, ads PO matter in queſtion in the 
form of a mandatory writ. e | 
Fuus, in the fourteenth year of Iny the Third, | 
a doubt had ariſen in Ireland, whether younger fil. 
ters ſhould hold of the elder and do homage to her, 
or to the liege lord. Upon which, the Deputy ſent 
four knights to England, to bring a certificate of the 
practiſe and common law in this caſe. They re- 
turned with a tranſcript from Henry, in which it 
was declared to be the practiſe in England, that 


younger ſiſters ſnould hold of the liege lord, enjoin- 


ing, that the ſaid cuſtom ſhould be proclaimed and 


_ obſerved throughout the dominion of Ireland. The 


law here explained, being a part of the common law 
of England, which we had adopted, was of courſe 
our own. It is generally n wy the name of the 
auen Hibernie. | 

In like manner, and abou the fake: eninci@lee; 
Edward, the late king, in the fourteenth year of his 
reign, ſent a writ to the Chief Juſtice of Ireland, 
requiring that the fame law ſhould be obſerved here 


which was obſerved in England, in caſes of felony. 


Tun xx years after, he tranſmitted from Notting- 


| lam an ordinance, that no writ original, pleadable 


at common law, ſhall be received by any officer but 
under the great ſeal of Ireland, nor any other pro- 
ceſs made but under the ſeal of the exchequer in 
this kingdom, in reſpect to matters belonging to it. 
This was ſetling the practice of our courts, in 


manner conformable to our Magna Charta, which 


determined, that we were to enjoy the privileges of 
England, as a free pe Writs, in England, 


b they - 


alſo in l;eland. The Engliſh law, in general, had 
been 
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been received here at the original eſtabliſnment of 
the preſent conſtitution of Ireland; but, ſince that 
time, ſeveral laws beneficial to this kingdom had 
been enacted in England, it was therefore thought 
uſeful, that theſe ſhould be Heng! agen by our be 
ture. 

AGREEABLY to this) 1 in a parle kobd the 
thirteenth year of Edward the Second, certain ſta- 
tutes of Henry the Second, Henry the Third and a 
ſtatute of Edward the Firſt, were confirmed in Ireland 
and all other ſtatutes of force in England were refer- 
ed to be examined in the next parliament and fo 
many as were then allowed and publiſhed to e 
likewiſe for laws in this kingdom. | 

Tur nation governed by it's o.] n Mine is 8 
Men governed by laws to which they do not give 
their conſent are ſlaves, and their governors are ty- 
rants. It appears, that from the year eleven hundred 


and ſeventy two, when the foundations were laid of 


the preſent Iriſh conſtitution, to the ſixth of Edward 
the Firſt, including a period of more than a hundred 
years, no Engliſh law was received in this kingdom 
except ſuch as had, in this country, the ſanction of 
our own legiſlature. Then an Engliſh law was en- 


acted entitled the ſtatute of Gloceſter, which ex- 


tended in it's opperation to Ireland. Another Bri- 


'tiſhſtatute of the following year and one enacted _ 


; at York the twelfth of the ſubſequent reign, claimed 
a ſimilar power with reſpect to this kingdom. The 
Triſh legiſlature enacted, in the ninteenth of Edward 


the Second,“ that the ſtatutes made in England 


ſhould not be of force in the kingdom of Ireland un- 
leſs they were. eee and nn = it by Ce 
ment. PS x 

Dio 
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Dip not this act moſt evidently imply that if 
Brizih laws a without the Lager of our 
7 tended to Ireland, wy Were 


een n 


* HE e 5g of Res 55 Third to the <a 
4 liſh throne, whoſe reign ſhines in the annals of 
Britain with a conſpicuous luſtre, did not, by any | 
means, produce the wiſhed for advantages to this 
unhappy country, T homas Fitzjohn, created in the 
1327. former reign Earl of Kildare, and now veſted 
with the office of deputy, had but little ſuc- 
ceſs in quieting the diſputes which prevailed among 
the Iriſh barons. His ſucceſſor, Roger Prior of Kil- 
mainham, or, according to Prynne, John Darcy, | 
convened a parliament at Dublin, which, by it's in- 
fluence, ſettled a diſpute betwixt Lord Arnold Poer, 
William Bourk, and the Butlers and Birminghams, 
that had been attended with rde en con- 
8 PETITION - the natives to the . 
ing it to be enacted, that all the Iriſh, who would, 
might uſe the laws of England, without purchaſing 
particular charters of denization, was tranſmitted by 
him to this parliament. It was rejected. Certain 
chieftains had obtained, by purchaſe, the rights of 
Engliſh: ſubjects; but the benefit of theſe charters 
was entirely confined to the individuals who pro- 
cured them; they were not extended to their fol- 
owers, who continued to be governed by their an- 


or IRELAND. age 


cient las alt cuſtoms, av any contilnged "oy 
little to the padbic tranc quilioy: ity. - 

KING Edwardinow adopted: a r — 
judicial to his intereſt in Ireland. Maurice Fitztho- 
mas, as we have ſeen, had caſt off the Engliſn cha- 
racter and laws, and, as an Iriſh chieftain, ſeized. 
conſiderable territories in the province of Munſter. 
This baron was created Earl of Deſmond and his 
lands formed mto a county palatinate. In the coun- 
ties of Tiperary and Kilkenny, the example of 
Deſmond was followed by the Lord Tiperary, who, - 
in the ſame manner, poſſeſſed himſelf of extenſive 
diſtricts to which were annexed like immunities. 
Several privileges were granted to James Butler, 
created Earl of Ormond. More than a third part of 
_ Leinſter was, in like manner, alienated. There were 

now not lefs than nine counties pom in diffevent 

parts of the kingdom. | 

Tux privileges of a county paladin, were n 
extenſive. The ſuperior lord might pardon felonies, 
murder and even treaſon; he might appoint judges 
and juſtices of the peace; all writs and indictments 
ran in his name. The king's officers could not enter 
into the limits of it or hold any of his courts. 
Such independent juriſdiction, inſtead of preſerving 
the public peace, which was no doubt the deſign of 
his Majeſty in confering it, was a moſt dangerous 
inſtrument in the hands of factious barons, diſpoſed 
to employ their power, not for ſupporting the 
authority of neee but for gratifying _ | 
own ambition. 

So miſerable. were the diſtractions of thei 1 
dom, in various parts, that the Deputy called to his 
aid the Earl of Deſmond. He aſſiſted him with ten 

5 = thouſand 


thouſand men. But eee was unable to fur- 
niſn them with the means of ſubſiſtence ; hence, 
they had recourſe for ſuppert to the oppreſſive ex- 
actions of coigne and livery. By this, the diſcon- 
tents of the 5 and} the concamitint; diſorders 
were enereaſed. 75 
Ix the year one e ae ned ani thir- 
ty one, Sir Anthony Lucy was made Deputy and 
entered upon his office with a determined reſolution 
to exert himſelf in order to eftabliſh- peace. By let- 
ter, the King enjoined the Earl of Ulſter and others 
of the nobility to aſſiſt him in his endeavours to en- 
force obedience to law. This is a ſtriking proof of 
the weakneſs of government at the preſent period. 
Six Anthony ſummoned a parliament to meet at 
Dublin repeatedly. His orders for this purpoſe 
were treated with contempt. Suſpecting that this 
flagrant diſobedience proceeded from the turbulence 
of certain of the barons, Maurice Deſmond, in par- 
_ ticular; he ſeized him and caſt him into priſon, 
from whence, after eighteen months confinement; 
; e Was nnen to ann, to phone for his 
— ARD now heel to bier the: lain of his 
grandfather to the kingdom of Scotland, which his 
father had relinquiſhed, not from a regard to juſtice, 
but from the want of power, But, the better to ſe- 
cure ſucceſs, it was neceſſary that the object of his 
_ preparations, for this purpoſe, ſhould be concealed. 
With this view, he declared his intention of coming 
over to Ireland to reſtrain the irregularities of go- 
vernment, and make an entire oonqueſt of the king- 
dom. His Iriſh barons were enjoined to attend him 
in 150 e ; ſupplies were demanded from our par- 
liament, 


äament, and Deans for it his troops, or- 
dered to rendezvous at Hollyhead. When His prepa- 

rations were thoroughly compleated, he threw off 
the maſk, and led his forces againſt the Scotch to 
Hallidown, where he obtained 2 compleat victory. 
IxsrEAPD of arms, the chief expedient uſed by 
the King and his miniſters to remedy. the diſorders 
of Ireland, were the feeble methods of treaty and 
accommodation. Barons, inſenſible to the ſacred obli- 
gations of honor and public faith, made no ſcruple 
of violating their engagements whenever it was con- 
ducive to their intereſt, or to the gratification of 
their ambition. Still more ineffectual were certain 
ordinances which he tranſmitted to this kingdom: 
in ſome particulars, being an impoſition of Engliſh 
law by his own authority, they were a violation of 
the privileges of the Iriſh parliament, To encroach 
upon the rights of the conſtitution, was an impolitig 
method of reſtoring peace to this country. ff 
| In the year thirteen hundred and thirty three, 
William De Burgo Earl of Ulſter was aſſaſſinated at 
Carickfergus by his domeſticks. The O'Nialls, to 
whoſe family the lands of De Burgo had originally 
belonged, ſeizing the fayourable opportunity, col- 
lected their followers and took poſſeſſion of a con- 
ſiderable part of the territory of their forefathers, 
His eſtate in Connaught was ſeized by two of the 
Bourks, who, to ſecure the acquiſition, took the 
name of Mac William and conformed to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the Iriſh. The widow and the. only 
daughter of De Burgo fled, for protection to England 
where the young lady was married to N. rg the 
ſecond ſon of Edward, 1 | 
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l Tunovon the deſtracted ſtate of this 1 | 
rendered it in a great meaſure, incapable of contri- 
buting to the ſupport of government, Edward, who 
had paid little attention to our affairs, demanded a 
ſupply. As might have eaſily been foreſeen, it was 
refuſed, Edward, haughty in his temper and fluſu- 
ed by the ſuccels of his arms, determined that his 
Triſh ſubjects ſhould feel the heavieſt weight of his 
reſentment. He commanded that the debts due in 
this kingdom to the crown, formerly remitted, but 
- which had not receivd the ſanction of the great ſeal, 
ſhould be immediately diſcharged. He commanded 
that all the grants made in this country, during his 
own reign or that of his father, ſhould be cancelled. 
He commanded that the Lord Juſtice and all public 
_officers whoſe property was in Ireland ſhould be diſ- 
placed, and that other of his ſubjects, born in Eng- 
land and whoſe poſſeſſions lay entirely in that king- 
dom, ſhould be ſubſtituted in their ſtead. 
1 with reſentment, the Engliſh of this 
country, reſolved to maintain their privileges and 
the inheritance of their anceſtors. To provide a 
temedy for theſe diſcontents, the Iriſh council ſum- 
moned a parliament to meet in Dublin. A diviſion 
for the firſt time, now took. place betwixt the Eng- 
lin by birth, and the Engliſh by blood; the former 
only. attended the parliament called by» the King's 
authority. Of the latter, the Fitzgeralds, the Earl of 
Deſmond, the Earl of Kildare, a reſpectable number 
1341. of barons and of the clergy and gentry with 
the mayors of cities, aſſembled at Kilkenny, 
taking the ſtile of the prelates, the nobles and com- 
mons of the land, and there drew up a remonſtrance 
e. the proceedings of the King and his mi- 


niſters, 5 


1 


OF IRELAND? „ 


niſters, ha is oa tranſmitted to England. From 


it, we clearly perceive that in a multitude of in- 


ſtances the adminiſtration of Iriſh affairs had been 


conducted in a manner the moſt ſhameful and ini- 
quitous. The remonſtrants declare, That they 


neither could nor would endure that Ireland ſnould 


be governed by his miniſters as heretofore. They 


| aſk, how a land full of war could be governed by 


him that was unſkilful? How a miniſter or officer of 


ſtate ſhould, in a ſhort time, become ſo rich? How 
it came to paſs that the King was nothing the richer 
of Ireland?“ Edward, by this ſpirited meaſure, was 


forced into a more becoming conduct. He gave a 
favourable anſwer to the remonſtrance, made a ſtrict 
enquiry into the deportment of his officers, removed 
ſome of them and afterwards reſtored to their former 
proprietors the lands which EO eelumed,.. ' 


ER K 1 LI. 


HERE is a me record of the ſame 
year in which the parliament aſſembled at 


Kilkenny; mentioned in my laſt, Walter Archbi- 


ſhop of Armagh had, in the preceding reign, been 
advanced to that fee by the Pope's proviſion, in 

which there were ſome clauſes injurious to the pre- 
rogative of the crown. Upon which, the King with- 
held the temporalities until he renounced all clauſes 
in the Pope's bull prejudicial to his rights and paid 
a fine of a thouſand pounds for receiving from the 
pontiff ſuch a proviſion. Had the Princes of Chrif- 
tendom, upon all occaſions, oppoſed with equal 
TY the ambitious. pretentions of Rame in mY 
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5 of a civil nature, it would have prevented many 


tranſactions which diſgrace the annals of Europe, 


would have ſerved eſſentially the intereſt of theſe 
nations and reflected hpor their memory diſtin- 


'guiſhed honor. 
Six Ralph De Ufford was now v ſent over to pre- 
ſide in the adminiſtration of Iriſh affairs. His con- 


duct was very diſagreeable to the old Engliſh ſettlers 
and to the natives. With a view to reduce thoſe 
who oppoſed his government, in June, he ſummon- 


ed a parliament to meet in Dublin, Deſmond re- 
fuſed to obey; and to ſupport his oppoſition called 
upon his followers to meet him at Calan. Provoked 
13 45. by this contumacy, the Deputy raiſed the 

ſtandard of war, marched with his tropps into 
Deſmond and ſeized the lands with the perſon of the 


Earl. Having procured bail, he was ſet at liberty, 
But the ungenerous Deſmond did not appear upon 


the day of tryal, in conſequence of which, many of 
his ſureties were ruined. The Earl of Kildare, ac- 
cuſed likewiſe of diſaffection, was alſo apprehended, 


but he was releaſed from captivity by the following 


deputy Sir John Morris. Sir John was ſucceeded in 
that office by Walter De Birmingham Who warmly 


_ eſpouſed the - cauſe of the Earl of Deſmond. He 
carried in perſon the complaints of that nobleman _ 


againſt Sir Ralph De Ufford to the foot of the 
throne. Though Deſmond had certainly been a 
rebel, he was graciouſſy received by Edward, who 
being now engaged in a war with France had occa- 
ſion for his ſervice. He and his dependents together 


with the Earl of Kildare, accompanied the King to 
the continent and had a ſhare in the bann of that 


memorable expedition. | 


OF TREE AND: mW 

Azovr this time, the King tranſmitted ordi- 
nances by writ to the Lord Deputy reſpecting the 
government of Ireland, of which were the following. 
&« Tt is our will and we order that matters relating 
to us and our Iriſh affairs, eſpecially the moſt 1 impor- 
tant, be diſcuſſed in council, by ſkilful councellors, 
prelates and grandees and certain perſons of the vici- 
nity, commoners, diſtinguiſhed for probity and.diſcre- 
tion, in the places contiguous to which the buſineſs is 
to be done and choſen for the purpoſe. Theſe coun- 
cellors, prelates, nobles and others of ſaid land ac- 
_ cording to cuſtom, ſhall, on the principles of juſtice,. 
law, cuſtom and reaſon, treat of ſuch affairs in par- 
_ Hament? > 

TH ar the minds of the quilty' might be TR Ms 
from fear, with reſpect to the paſt, the King, beſides, 
iſſued a commiſſion to the chief juſtice, to receive to 
his grace and to grant particular pardons, for a year, 
to all who had diſturbed the public peace, thoſe 
guilty of treaſon excepted, _ 
To the injury of religion and diſgrace of the ſa- 
cred office, paſtors did not reſide in their e th 
pariſhes. To remedy an evil prejudicial to the 
people in what concerned their preſent and immor- 
tal happineſs, the King authorized the Archbiſhop 
of Dublin to conſtitute perpetual vicars in all his be- 
nefices; and prebendaries with certain proportions 
of tythes and other profits for their ſupport, who 
were perpetually to-reſide and nk ps 
the duties of their office. „„ 
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E year thirteen hundred and ffry three was 
diftinguiſhed by the wiſe and virtuous admi- 
niſtration of Sir Thomas Rokeby. A memorable 


ſaying of his is recorded by hiſtorians, expreſſive of 


a temper very unlike that which marked the conduct 


of his predeceſſors, * I am ſerved without parade or 
| ſplendor ; but let my diſhes be wooden rather than 


my creditors unpaid.” Had the times permitted 
the eſtabliſhment of equal laws, a governor, poſſeſſed | 
of ſuch principles, would have introduced order and 
tranquility into the ſtate and given mm and 
vigour to the conſtitution. 

In conſequence of a requiſition Som Ireland, the 
King, by an ordinance, determined that in caſes 
wherein the judgment of the courts of law was diſ- 
PEP an appeal ſhould lie, not as hitherto to the 

ngliſh courts, but to the parliament of Ireland. 


This prevented unneceſſary delays of judgment, 
ſaved a conſiderable expence, and reſtored an eſſen- 


tial privilege that belonged to it as a diſtin and 
independent kingdom. To ſubmit the determina- 
tion of our civil rights to a foreign judicature, even 
when directed in it's judgment by our own law, is to 


be conſidered in the ſame point of view as to new 
| ledge the authority of foreign laws. Both are diſ- 


graceful to the nation, inconſiſtent with the privi- 
leges of freemen and hoſtile to the principles of our 
conſtitution. 

Ir is the opinion of a number, learned in Th 
laws of our country, that the removal of cauſes, by 


vrit of error, from our court of King's bench to that 


OF IRELAND. 1 
: of England, was authorized by an Iriſh a& of par- 
liament, There may have been ſuch an act though 
it cannot be found, as our ſtatutes, for a long ſeries 
of years, are entirely loſt. The origin of appeals 
to the Engliſh court of King's Bench, ſeems plainly 
to be this. As the laws of England, adopted i in this 
country, were of difficult comprehenfion, the Iriſh 
judges, before judgment was given, in particular 
_ cauſes, frequently applied to his Majeſty, as King 
of Ireland, for information, with reſpect to the 
meaning of the law. In like manner, after judgment 
was given, the party which thought themſelves ag- 
grie ved, ſuppoſing that the law was ſtill imperfealy 
underſtood, or, that it had been perverted to their 
prejudice, applied to the King for reſtitution. The 
court, in which the King originally preſided in per- 
ſon, and which accompanied him, wherever he went, 
aſſiſted him by their advice on ſuch occaſions. Af. 
terwards, when His Majeſty ceaſed to ſit in the 
court, and it poſſeſſed the whole of the judicial po]. - 
er belonging to it, exclufively, applications by thoſe 
who ſought for redreſs were made to it from Ireland, 
as to the King's ſubſtitute, which came, inſenſibly, 
to be confidered as appeals and Judgments | given, 
upon the principles of Iriſh lav. 

Ix thirteen hundred and fifty eight, his Majeſty 
ſent over to this kingdom an order ; that whereas 
fome juſtices in Ireland, by writs, precepts, bills, 
without indictment, preſentment, or due proceſs, 
_ arreſted and impriſoned ſmall and great, in obſcure 
priſons,” detaining them in iron chains until they 
obliged them to pay fines or ranſoms. He enjoined | 
that, in future, none ſhould be indebted or bp 

One 
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ſoned without indictment and due proceſs, againſt 
Magna Charta, other ſtatutes and common law. 
Ir the ſeandalous miſconduct of the King's officers 
could have been corrected by ſuch an interpoſition 
of the royal authority, an edict of Edward which 
followed that above mentioned, muſt have had this 
effect. It was to this pupoſe. That the juſtice of 
Ireland with one of the neareſt prelates and earls, 
the chancellor, treaſurer, and others of the moſt. 
ſkilful juſtices of the bench and barons, ſhould, an- 
nually, diligently enquire, by oath, of honeſt and law- 
ful men, concerning all officers, except thoſe in ju- 
dicial places, how they demeaned themſelves in their 
offices; what juſtice or injuries, oppreſſions, griev- 
ances, or damages they did to the King or his peo- 
ple, by colour of their office or authority; whether 
they perverted juſtice by gifts, and certify him and 
his council in England what they found to be the 
+ caſe, under their ſeals, without delay; that ſuch 
officers ſhould anſwer, as well to him as his people, 
at the end of the year. This order, had it been 
ſtrictly executed, muſt have produced admirable 
To limit the power of the King's officers, Edward 
the Firſt had forbiden them to purchaſe lands in Ire- 
land without a royal licence. This order ſome au- 
thors have aſſerted was never executed. But they 
are miſtaken. For ſhortly after, Edward. iſſued a 
Wit to ſeize all lands or tenements purchaſed in this 
country without his conſent, which he conſidered as 
forfeited by the ordinance of his grandfather. _ 
Vov have ſeen that a jealouſy had ariſen in this 
„country betwixt thoſe of the adventurers who were 
"Engliſh by blood and ſuch as were Engliſh by 2 0 
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The ancient ſettlers conſidered the latter as greedy 
interlopers who wanted to uſurp thoſe privileges and 
to enjoy thoſe advantages to which, as the reward 
of their own ſervices and as an inheritance derived: 
from the merit of their anceſtors, they conſidered: 
_ themſelves excluſively entitled. On the other hand, 
the Engliſh by birth entertained the moſt contemp- 
tible opinion of the old ſettlers, and thought there 
was no advantage to be obtained in this country to 
which they had not an equal, nay, a ſuperior right. 
To compoſe thoſe differences, the King tranſmit- 
ted an ordinance by which he enjoined the Lord Ju- 
ſtice with the aſſiſtance of the chancellor and treaſur- 
er, to enquire into the cauſe of them whenever they 
ſnould happen, to try the delinquents and to inflict 
ſuch puniſhments as were ſuitable to the nature of 
their offence and the law required. 

Tuts ordinance, was followed by one of a dif- 
ferent nature. Edward iſſued a mandate that no 
native of the land ſhould be admitted to any bene- 
fice in the church, or to any civil employment of 
the ſtate whatever. The King ſeemed to be ſenſi- 
ble, at leaſt in part, of the iniquity of this undiſtin- 
guiſhing proſcription. For, the following year, by: 
a writ, he commanded that certain clergy of the 
natives, faithful to his government, ſhould be ad- 
mitted to benefices and be undiſturbed 1 in the poſleſ> 
ſion of them. 

Ir has been ſaid that the authority of Engliſh law 
extended. to twelve counties in Ireland. To theſe 
were to be added the lands given te the King by. 
Cathal, in Connaught, and by Donald O'Brian in 
Thomond. About the tenth of Edward the Second 
the power of the Fin began to be ſhaken. It 

continued 
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continued to decline. The thirtieth of the preſent 
reign, but four ſhires of the pale remained. It is 
very extraordinary, that Edward, who had now ſub- 
dued the Scots, and acquired high renown, by the 
ſplendor of his victories in France, did not think of 
coming over to this country in perſon, to remove 
the cauſes which had brought his affairs here to ſo 
low a condition and to reduce the kingdom entirely 
to his obedience. He thought it ſufficient to ſend 
over, as Deputy, Lionel Duke of Clarence his ſe- 
cond ſon. All who poſſeſſed lands in Ireland being 
ſummoned, in very urgent terms, to attend his 
ſtandard, he came, accompanied by feveral Iriſh 
Lords of diſtinction and fifteen hundred men. Lio- 
nel had a' perſonal intereſt in this country. You 
will recollect that he married the only daughter of 
Richard De Burgo, in conſequence of which, 
he was the heir of his poſſeſſions and enjoyed 
the title of Earl of Ulſter. The title was the only 
advantage derived to him from that connection. 
The lands belonging to it had been ſeized and con- 
tinued to be held by the chieftains who were de- 
ſcended from the old proprietors. Clarence was un- 
fit for the office in which he had engaged, eſpecially 


1367. 


in ſuch critical times. Ignorant flatterers, having 


iünſtilled into him ſtrong prejudices againſt this king- 
dom and the deſcendants of the firſt adventurers, he 
forbad, by proclamation, any of the old Engliſh to 
approach his camp. This meaſure marked equally 
by pride and folly, deprived him of the advice and 
aſſiſtance of thoſe who were alone acquainted with 
the circumſtances of the country. The natural con- 
ſequences followed. The refractory bid defiance to 
gh his ern 4 to reduce them to obedience. a 
| one 
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onel ſaw and rectified his error. By aſſiſtance 
from the old Iriſh, who were now invited to his 
ſtandard, he obtained advantages over the enemy, 
which, if not ſubſtantial, Procuren ſome e 
to his 2 arms. 
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1TONEL was ſoon ade) 0 Ireland, to 
| which he returned, in the year thirteen hun- 
dred and ſixty ſeven. He found that during the in- 
termediate - adminiſtration of the Earl of Ormond 
and Sir Thomas Dale, diſorders had ſtill prevailed, 
to which the competition betwixt the old and the 
new Engliſh ſettlers greatly contributed. Many of 
the former had aſſumed the cuſtoms and the laws of 
the Iriſh. The latter conſidered theſe as unnatural 
apoſtates, who merited nothing but contempt and 
the deprivation of their property. This was one 
principal cauſe of the diſſention and tended very 
much to weaken the authority of government. To 
ſtrengthen it, to recover thoſe who had deſerted 
Engliſh law, and put a ſtop to the practice in fu- 
ture, Lionel, whom experience had improved in the 
arts of policy, ſummoned a parliament to Kilkenny, 
which was attended by a very reſpectable mumbes 
of members, ſpiritual and temporal. 

Ir was then enacted, that intermarriages with the 
natives, or any connection with them, as foſterers, 
or in the way of goſſipred, ſhould be puniſhed as 
high treaſon. That the uſe of their name, language, 


apparel, or cuſtoms, ſhould ſubject to the forfeiture 
of lands and tenements. That to lit 3 be 
verned by the brehon laws was treaſon; That the 
155 5 5 Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſhould not make war upon the natives, 
without the permiſſion and authority of government. 
That the Engliſh ſhould not permit the Iriſh to 
graze upon their lands; that they ſhould not admit 
them to any benefice or religious privileges, or even 
entertain their bards. That to compel Engliſh ſub- 
jects to pay for, or maintain ſoldiers, was felony. 
This reſpected the oppreſſive impoſition of coigne 
and livery. That traitors and felons ſhould not be 
protected by flying to ſanctuaries. Sanctuaries, by 
_ claiming an excluſive right of affording a refuge to 
criminals, which placed them beyond the reach of 
the law, had, in this reſpect, been very deſtructive 
of the public tranquility. It was likewife enacted, 
that wardens fhould be appointed to eſtimate the 
men and armour which each of the King's vaſſals 
Was obliged to provide for military ſervice. 

_.Svcn were the particulars of the famous act, di- 
ſtinguiſned, by way of eminence, with the title of 
the Statute of Kilkenny. Some articles of it were 
equitable and conducive to the general good. With 
_ reſpect to others, none more iniquitous are recorded 
in the annals of mankind. To forbid the natives 
from grazing in their lands; to deprive them of 
every benefit in the church, though poſſeſſing in 
common with the Engliſh a religion, whoſe divine 
principles inculcate the exerciſe of good will to all 
men, without diſtinction; to forbid every intercourſe 
with them, as if they had not been partakers of the 
fame nature ; theſe were dreadful ſtretches of power, 
The ties of humanity reprobate, as moſt unnatural 
and diſgraceful to men, ſuch partialities. Politicians | 
ſeldom regard the dictates of benevolence ; never 
| im it * with their intereſt. Sound policy 
5 . 
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> 0 A. preſcribed a different ide of cba 


It would have taught our legiſlators to conciliate, by ; | 


gentle treatment, the affections of the natives, in- 
ſtead of drawing, betwixt them and the Engliſh, ſo 
odious a line of diſtinction. It would have taught 
them to admit them to the benefit of Engliſh law 
which they had often requeſted, inſtead of placing 
them at a greater diſtance from it, by arming againſt 
them the feverity of a penal ſtatute and depriving 
them of the common privileges of nature. Had 
this been their guide, national prejudices, ambition 
and a rapacious ſpirit, would, in their conduct to- 
wards the Iriſh, have been extinguiſhed by a regard 
to the public good. Then, as all would have en- 
joyed equal privileges, and been ſubject to the ſame 
reſtraints, the Engliſh would have had no tempta- 
tion to aſſume the manners and cuſtoms of the natives 
and the natives would gradually have become happy 
and contented with their ſituation. Government 
would have received a great addition of ſtrength and 
a cauſe of one of the principal evils been removed 
which diſturbed the public peace. 

THe ſtatute of Kilkenny with the friine@s in the 
conduct of public affairs obſerved during the ad- 
miniſtration of Clarence, produced a partial tem- 
porary effect. The degenerate Engliſh, as they are 
called, were frightened into a compliance with the 
hw ; his Majeſty's writ operated in Ulſter and Con- 
naught and the revenues of theſe provinces were 
accounted for in the exchequer. 

Tux ear] of Deſmond ſucceeded the duks of 
Clarence as deputy. Deſmond was ſucceeded by 
Sir William Windſor. His adminiſtration affords 
the following memorable inſtance of the corrupt 


1 practices 
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| practiſes of government, during theſe times. KA 


= queſtion had been debated in parliament reſpecting 


certain impoſitions propoſed to be laid upon the peo- 
ple. When put, it was rejected by the majority; 
. - Windſor, notwithſtanding, ordered a ſtatute, upon 
the vote of the majority, to be entered in the re- 
cords of parliament. - | 
Sin Richard Pembridge was next. appointed to 
preſide in the government of Ireland. He abſolutely 
refuſed to enter ag office, ſuch were the difficulties 
attending it, from the diſtractions which were then 
prevalent in different parte of the kingdom. The 
revenue was quite reduced. Sir John Davis aſſures 
us, that in the year of Edward's government, in 
which his affairs were moſt proſperous, the whole 
revenue did not amount to ten thouſand pounds. 
Ufo the refuſal of Sir Richard Pembridge, Sir 
William Windſor was continued deputy. Being diſ- 
couraged by the perplexed ſtate of affairs, he reſign- 
ed the government to the Earl of Ormond who con- 
vened a parhament. Supplies were aſked. The 
members, on account of the weakneſs of the pale, 
would not grant them. 
PrRovokeD by their refuſal, and e! to 
carry his point, he iſſued writs to the clergy and com- 
mons of Ireland, in which he required them to chooſe 
two biſhops for each dioceſe, two knights for each 
county, and two members for each city and bo- 
rough, as their repreſentatives, to attend the King 
in the parliament of England, to aſſiſt him by their 
counſel and influence, in planning ſuch methods as 
might be neceſlary | for a the government 
of Ireland. | 


Tuts 
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Tuts was not the firſt inſtance of the kind; for 
in the white bock of the Exchequer of Dublin, in 
the ninth year of Edward the Firſt, a writ is record- 
ed which had been ſent to the Chancellor of Ire- 
land, wherein he mentions certain ſtatutes enacted 
with the conſent of the prelates, earls, barons and , 
commons of the kingdom of Ireland, aſſembled at 
Lincoln, and certain other flatutes enacted after- 
ward at York. Edward the Second alſo, in 1 
eighth year of his reign, ſummoned the nobles of 
Ireland to the parliament at Weſtminſter, there to 
treat upon the ſtate of that land. Such a meaſure 
was a direct attack upon the parliamentary indepen- 
dence of the Iriſh conſtitution. The lords and com- 
mons aſſembled, were not, upon the preſent occa- 
ſion, unmindful of their dignity. They unanimouſly 
declared that the ſummons was illegal, inconſiſtent 
with the privileges and ancient uſage of the king- 
dom; that a reſpect for the King, and a regard to 
the neceſſities of the times ſolely induced them to 
comply with the requiſition ;” that they reſerved to 
themſelves a power of either acquieſcing in, or re- 
fuſing the ſupplies which ſhould be granted to him 
by their repreſentatives. At the ſame time, they 
declared that their. preſent compliance was not, in 
future, to be conſidered as a precedent for infring- 
ing the rights, privileges, cuſtoms and laws of the 
kingdom. Our repreſentatives repaired to England, 


as defired, but we have no ſatisfactory nn, 
of what was done in conſequence. 


Tur wages, according to ancient cuſtom.” were 
to be levied, to bear the charges of thoſe of the clergy 
and commons, who went to England at this time, 
apa from a writ in the Tower relative to this 
tranſaction, 
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tranſaction, wherein the King requires James Butler, 
Lord Juſtice, ' and the Archbiſhop of Dublin, Chan- 
-cellor, to iſſue writs under the great ſeal of Ireland, 


to the counties, cities and boroughs, for ſatisfying 
the expences of the men of that land, who laſt came 


cover to ſerve in parliament i in England. There is 


another roll which mentions a complaint of John 
Draper to the King that he had been denied his ex- 
pence for ſerving i in the Engliſh parliament as bur- 
geſs of the city of Cork. This laſt record refers to 
a different occaſion, in the preſent reign, when our 
repreſentatives had been called over to fit in the 
Engliſh parliament, as in the return reſpecting that 
now / mentioned, John Draper did not ſerve as 17700 
eſs for the ciey of Cork. | 
 Troven the calling of our parliament to Eng- | 
land was a flagrant breach of privilege, it is a mani- 
feſt acknowledgement, on the part of that king- 
dom, that Ireland ought only to be bound by the 
acts of i it's own legiſlature. Edward wanted money 
from this country; had not he and his council 
* known that the right of granting it was the original, 
the ſole, the excluſive right of our parliament, the 
trouble and inconvenience would have been ſaved of 
| ſending for our repreſentatives, on this or any ſimi- 
lar occaſion, and application would have been made 
for it to the Engliſh parliament. ph is 
 EpwaRrD died at Shone in Surry, the twenty y firſt 
& June, thirteen hundred and ſeventy ſeven, in the 
| bxty fith year of his age and fifty firſt of his reign. 
Tuts prince tranſmitted ſome ordinances to Ire- 
land which, had they been obeyed, would have 
had good effects; in other reſpects, our affairs, dur- 
155 _ reign, were — neglected. The at- 
. tention 
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tention of Edward was taken up with objects, which 
in his view, were more deſirable: The purſuit of 
them gratified his ambition, but reflected little honor 
upon his character. His attempt upon Scotland go- 

verned by a minor and his near relation, was moſt 

ungenerous. The juſtice of 1 it had no other ſanction 
than the iniquitous claim, upon that kingdom, of 
his grandfather Edward the Firſt. . Neither had he 
a right to make war upon France, to which he next 
turned his attention. In the minds of a warlike na- 
tion military renown extinguiſhes a ſenſe. of equity: 
The victories of Creſſy and Poictiers are conſidered 
to this day as reflecting diſtinguiſhed glory on 
the Britiſh arms. Edward gained large acquiſitions 
in France, They were no real advantage to him, 
and, on account of the bloody and unſucceſsful wars 
in which they engaged his deſcendants, they were to 
theſe nations a great misfortune. This high ſpirited 
prince reſtrained the turbulence of the barons, to 

which, likewiſe, their being ſo much employed in 
foreign wars greatly contributed. Hence, and by 
the wiſdom of his government, England, during his 
time, was free from inteſtine commotions and en- 
joyed an unconimon meaſure of peace and tranqui- 
lity. The affability, munificence and courteous be- 
haviour of Edward the Third, excited the love of 
his Engliſh ſubjects, and his een com- 
manded wo admiration. | 
| Ade | 
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LETTER Ix. 


THE (lend and amiable e which diſ- 
tinguiſhed Edward the Black Prince, did not 


along to his Ton Richard, who, on the death of 
his grandfather, ſucceeded to the Engliſh throne. 


As when he received the crown he was but eleven 


years of age, the adminiſtration of public affairs was 


veſted in his uncles the Duke of Lancaſter 


*$77-. i. 4 hs: Rect of Cambridge. The former of 


theſe poſſeſſed almoſt entirely the n of govern- 


ment. 


A NUMBER sf Engliſh grandees held large eſtates 
in this country which they managed by agents. 
Theſe, by their rapacity and inattention to every 
thing but their own immediate intereſt, contributed 


greatly to the public diſorders. Frequent attempts 
had been made by the King and his miniſters to 
_ oblige theſe abſentees to reſide upon their lands 


in this kingdom. A ſimilar order was now iſſued on 
pain of conſiderable forfeitures. The Engliſh parli- 
ament, with much reluctance, lent ſome aſſiſtance 
towards ſupplying the neceſſities of the Iriſh govern- 
ment. A privilege was granted to his Majeſty” s'ſub- 


Jects here to work their mines, on fang, 4 as a x, 


the ninth of the produce. 
Even.then, England had uſurped a power of for- 


biding us to trade, with foreign nations. For the 


encouragement of commerce, a privilege was now 
granted to us, to trade with Portugal, without being 


ſubject to either duties or reſtrictions. But the diſ- 


orders of Ireland were too deeply rooted to be cured 


by * partial remedies. W in this country 


could 
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could ſupply the want of a wiſe and humane ſyſtem 
ol policy and of a regular well conducted adminiſtra- ; 
tion. In the beginning of the preſent reign, we 
meet with nothing worthy of attention. Deputy 


ſucceeds deputy, One inſurrection follows another; 


the whole ſcene, inſipid, painful and diſguſting. 


A weak underſtanding and violent paſſions diſ- 


tinguiſhed the character of Richard, Princes of this 
complexion generally attach themſelves. to ſavou- 


rites. The King choſe, as the object of his particu- 


lar affection, Robert De Vere Earl of Oxford, a 

| young nobleman, corrupt, lively and of inſinuating 
manners. Among other honors heaped on this pro- 
fligate minion, he was created Marquis of Dublin, 


and, with certain reſervations, obtained a grant of 


the whole kingdom of Ireland, to be held of the 

King in feudal tenure. This very extraordinary act 
. was authoriſed by the Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land. In this tranſaction, the folly of the King and 
the preſumption of his parliament are equally aſto- 
niſhing. De Vere, attended by a grand retinue, 


ſet out to take poſſeſſion of his government. Rich- 
ard accom panied him to Wales, but, when they 


came to the point of ſeparation, he could not bear 
to part with him. He carried his favourite back 
with him to London, and Ireland, in the name of 


De Vere, was, as formerly, committed to the care 


of deputies. The connection of Robert with this 
country, vaniſhed with his power. That was tran- 
| fient indeed. In a ſhort time he incurred the high 
| . diſpleaſure: of the.Engliſh nobles, was proclaimed a 

_ traitor, defeated in battle by the Earl of Derby and 


compelled to fly from the kingdom. Of courſe, his 


n of Ireland was cancelled, ' where matters re- 


22 mained 
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maiĩned in their uſual train. Feuds continued; the im- 
"prudence of adminiſtration was loudly complained of 
and-applications to parliament for ſupplies, were in 
a great meaſure ineffectual. The wretched ſtate of 
the country induced the King, in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, to ſend over commiſſioners of en- 
quiry, to examine through every part of the king- 
dom, into the many loſſes and dangers to which his 
ſubjects were expoſed, as well from the incurſions 
-of his 'enemies as the default of thoſe employed in 
the departments of government. They were to 
proceed with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, being enjoined 
to receive information upon oath, concerning the 
ſubjects of their enquiry, from bons of integrity, 
that ſuch remedies might be applied as would reſtore 
the kingdom to a ſtate of good order and tranqui- 
lity. But good order and tranquility were not re- 
ſtored by this or any other x means made uſe of | in 
theſe times. 

lx October, thirteen Wend ed ay ninety Four, 
probably with a view to recruit his exhauſted coffers, 
and to give ſome reputation to his character, which 
was become not only odious but contemptible to his 
'Engliſh ſubjects, Richard came over himſelf to Ire- 
land with an army conſiſting of four thouſand men 
at arms and thirty thouſand archers. Never had the 
Triſh ſeen in their country ſo powerful a force. The 
diſaffected dropt immediately all thoughts of reſiſ- 
-tance and adopted a mode of conduct more condu- 
cive to their ſafety. Seventy five chieftains, among 
whom were four petty princes, did homage to the 
King, promiſing obedience to his government. This 
act of ſubmiſſion was eaſily performed, but the heart 
was not concerned, therefore nothing was to be ex- 
La non 2 | pore 
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. pected from it. When no equitable. regard was paid 
to the circumſtances of the natives, when no publio 
Gievances were redreſſed, no f alutar * plan of go- 
Wee ee eee of eee, Front thoſe who, fo 
frequently, and without any effect, had given the 
ſame marks of obedience would be attended with 
any uſeful conſequences, was. extreme folly. The 
weakneſs of Richard on this oceafion, in the ſplen- 
dor and ſtately pomp which he diſplayed with affec- 
ted oftentation was moſt conſpicuous. - He reaped 
nothing from this expedition but. the gratifications of 
pride-and vanity. Having ſpent nine months in Ire- 
land, without performing any thing worthy of praiſe, 
of the large expence he had incurred, or of the Bly 
lic hopes, he returned to England. ., | 
Tux King, before his departure 8 5 7 — 
dom, veſted with the powers of deputy, his uncle, 
Roger Mortimer Earl of Marche. It immediately 
appeared that the engagements of the natives, in 
which Richard had placed ſo much confidence, 
were of little avail. The Iriſh had been forced to 
ſtipulate with the King, that they would give up 
Leeinſter entirely to the Engliſh and ſeek elſewhere 
for habitations. But when Mortimer commanded 
them to remove, they refuſed. obedience. . To. be 
obliged to bid farewell to the place of their nativity, 
which to every human being is an object of deareſt 
affection, to be torn from the poſſeſſions of their 
forefathers, which they had cultivated with their 
hands, which had ſupplied their wants, and which 
they had hoped would deſcend as an inheritance. to 
their children, ſeemed to them hard indeed, Promp- 
aſe of juſtice and an irreſiſtible impulſe of 


Qz nature, 
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nature, they refolved to die Where t TY WE 1 


Steps were immediately taken to enforce the treaty. 


The Engliſh barons, with their followers, attacked- 
the natives. Succeſs was various. In one engage- 


ment, the Iriſh: were defeated, in another they were 


victorious. . Part of them, expelled from their habi- 


tations, retired to 4 neighbouring diſtrict ; purſued 
by their enemies, they engaged them at Kenlis on 
the twentieth of July thirteen hundred and ninety 


eight, and gave them a total overthrow. The Lord 
Deputy was killed in this battle. When Richard 


received intelligence of this misfortune, his vanity 
was mortified and his breaſt burned with reſentment; 


In May thirteen hundred and ninety nine, he came 
over, a ſecond time, with an army to Ireland. He 
landed at Waterford, where, having ſpent ſome 
time in making a parade of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, he ſet forward to Dublin. As he advanced 
through Leinſter, lately waſted by the ravages of 
war, he found much difficulty in ſupplying his 
troops with proviſions. The natives, unequal to 
the Engliſh in numbers and in diſcipline, -retreated 


to the woods. Richard conſidering them as van- 


quiſhed, marched forward, deſtroying what remain- 
ed in the province, by fire and ſword, with the ex- 


ultation of a conqueror. His tfiwnph was ſhort liv- 
ed. Mac Murchad a leader of the Iriſh, by attack- 
ing from their faſtneſſes, on every favotitable oppor- 
tunity, his detached parties and hanging on the rear 
'of his army, haraſſed his forces exceedingly. The 


"ſtraits to which they were now reduced, by the want 

of ſubſiſtence, aggravated their diſtreſs. To the 

enemy, whom he had Juſt before treated with con- 

0 and whoſe 3 ne had wantonly deſtroy- 
ed, 
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ed, he was compelled. to apply for an accommoda- 
tion. His offers being rejected, he preſſed forward 

and had the good fortune to reach the capital. For 
ſome time, tempeſtuous weather prevented him 
from receiving any intelligence from England. The 
firſt account informed him that His affairs there were 
irretrievably ruined. In his folly he had firſt haniſn- 

ed, without a ſufficient cauſe, and. then deprived 
of his eſtate, Hereford, ſon of the Duke of Lanca- 
ſter. Enflamed with reſentment; he reſolved to take 
advantage of the King's abſence in, Ireland and of 
the diſcontents of the people; collected a number 

of partizans, paſſed over to England, repreſented 
the incapacity of the King for governing, and claim- 
ed the crown by the right of conſanguinity. The 
diſaffected, in great numbers, crowded. to his ſtand- 
ard and renounced their allegiance to Richard. 
When intelligence of this revolt reached, the unfor- 
tunate king he returned to England, in. ſullen diſ- 
content, and meanly reſigned to his competitor a 
throne on which he was unqualified to fit with honor 
to himſelf or with advantage to his people. 

Ts following very extraordinary ordinance tranſ⸗ 
mitted during the reign of Richard the Second, is 
upon record, The King to the treaſurer and ba- 
rons of his exchequer in Ireland. The juſtices. and 

governors of Ireland, for the time being, have not 

power to remit, relax, pardon, or otherwiſe to over- 

throw what hath been ordained by our council "= 

England in our parkaments-for the reforming of our 

ſaid land,” if the parliament of England had power 
to bind our governors or judges in their proceedings, 

then this country had no conſtitution, the privileges 

of Magna Charta communicated to us upon the 
| „ 
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Principles of reaſon law and of Juſtice had no force 
| and Iriſhmen were e | 
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74 procured by undue influence, depoſed Richard 
the Second, and placed the crown on the head of 
1401. Henry Plantagenet, ſon of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaſter, the fourth ſon of Edward 
the Third. Richard had many friends, who, of courſe, 
conſidered Henry in the light of an uſurper. In this 
critical ſituation, the affairs of England were quite 
ſufficient to engage the attention of the new king. 
The buſineſs of Ireland was conducted in the uſual 
manner. It was governed, firſt by Sir John, and af- 
ter Wards, by Sir William Stanly, as deputies. The 

laſt of theſe was ſucceeded in this office by Stephen 
Seroop. During their adminiſtration, the Scots, at 
that time upon bad terms with the Engliſh, made 
ſeveral deſcents upon the northern coaſts of Ireland 
and obtained ſome inconſiderable ſettlements. In 
the ſecond year of his reign, Henry ſent over to Ire- 
land, as viceroy, his ſon Thomas Duke of Lancaſter 
with very extenſive powers. 

Tus deputy, from whom ſomething effectual 
might have been expected, made enquiry concern- 
3 ing the grievances of the natives, iſſued ordinances of 
redreſs, ſubdued ſome petty chieftains, obliged | 
them to do homage, in teſtimony of their future 
| obedience, and left the kingdom without having, in 
any one eſſential point, contributed to it's intereſt. 
la the year fourteen hundred and five, James _ 
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& Gentil was Fw Lord Juſtice of Ireland. 
He convened a parliament at Dublin, in which the 
great charter of Iriſh liberty, granted by Henry the 
Second, enlarged and ſo often ratified by his ſucceſ- 
ſors, was once more confirmed. This appears to 
have been done by the expreſs deſire of the King, 
who, in the writ which he tranſmitted for the pur- 
pole, having recited the letters patent of Edward 
the Third, before mentioned, in which he had en- 
joined, that all affairs here, particularly the more im- 
portant, ſhould be tranſacted in parliament, as uſu- 
al, upon the principles of law and juſtice, adds, 
„Now we, theſe ordinances, deſires and all and 
ſingular the commands contained in the aforeſaid let- 
ters, for ourſelves and our heirs, to the utmoſt ex- 
tent of our power, do accept, approve, ratify and 
confirm.” The ſtatute of Kilkenny had Ikewiſe the 
ſanction of this parliament. 

In fourteen hundred and ſeven, the Lord Deputy, | 
Sir Stephen 'Scroop, with the aſſiſtance of the Earls 
of Ormond and Deſmond and the Prior of Kilmain- 
ham and their followers; invaded the territory of Mac 
Murrough, the famous Iriſh chieftain, engaged him 
in battle and defeated him. Animated by this ſuc- 
ceſs, they advanced to Callan, in the county of 
Kilkenny, where they fought a ſecond battle with the 
Iriſh, in which they cut off O'Carrol, another chief- 


tain, and eight hundred of his followers. In four- 


teen hundred and eight, Lancaſter reſumed the go- 
vernment of Ireland. The Earl of Kildare, during 
his abſence, having broken out into rebellion, he 
ſubdued him and threw him into priſon, where he 
remained until he confeſſed his fault, promiſed alle- 
giance and paid a fine of three hundred — 
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The Deputy then led his forces againſt the diſaf- 
| fected in Leinſter. Fortune was unpropitious to his 
arms. He was wounded in battle and departed 
from the kingdom in diſgrace. He left behind 
kim to conduct the affairs of government, Butler, 
Prior of Saint John of Jeruſalem. As maintenance 
could not be provided for the Engliſh forces, from 
the revenues of the ſtate, neceſſity compelled them 
to have recourſe for ſupport to the exactions of 
coigne and livery. A parlament was called in 
which. this grievous oppreſſion was declared to be 
high treaſon. No fund being provided to render 
this impoſition unneceſſary, it was continued. At- 
tentive to their own rights, a law was enacted that 
the ſtatutes made in England ſhould not be of force 
in Ireland, unleſs they were allowed and publiſned 
in the kingdom, by parliament. The affairs of go- 
vernment in this country were reduced to ſuch 
a ſtate that it now became neceſſary to diſpenfe with 
ſeveral articles of the ſtatute of Kilkenny moſt unfa- 
vourable to the natives; the Engliſh were obhged 
to trade with them, they admitted them to their 
markets. The Iriſh, from their numbers and en- 
creaſed power, became neceſſary for cultivating the 
land. How mortifying to the pride of the Engliſh 

was the following circumſtance. They were com- 

pelled to pay to the natives, as the price of protec- 

tion, a certain annual tribute called black rent. 
Henny the Fourth governed England thirteen 
years. His reign was full of trouble and inquietude. 
Before he aſcended. the throne he was generally he- 
loved; after he was exalted to that dignity, he loſt 
his popularity. His friends, to whom he was chiefly 
indebted for it, were diſſatisfied with the manner "A 
. which 
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which he rewarded their ſervices. The methods by 


which he obtained the crown, were conſidered by 
great numbers as iniquitous. Hence, one inſurrec- 
tion after another diſturbed his peace. He over- 


came them, but that they were founded in juſtice, 
the feelings of remorſe for his conduct which embit- 


tered his moments of reflection, were, to his own 


heart, a convincing evidence. Had he procured the 
crown, not by violence but on the principles of 


right, the murder of the late unfortunate king, to 
which he muſt have been acceſſary, has fixed an in- 
delible ſtain upon his memory. For courage, mi- 
litary abilities and thoſe qualities requiſite to the 
arts of eme ; he was much engines, 
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\ERTAIN. territories in \ Eros had 1 an- 
nexed to the Engliſh crown, from the period 


of the Norman conqueſt. The acquiſitions of Ed- 
ward the Third, in that kingdom, had been very 
cConſiderable. Richard the Second was quite incapa- 


ble of maintaining theſe conqueſts, and the ſituati- 
on of Henry the Fourth was too critical to admit of 


his directing his arms to the continent. His ſon 
and fucceſſor, Henry the Fifth, ſeated ſe- 1412. 
curely on the throne, and of a bold enter- _ 

priſing genius, turned his views to France, reſolved, 
that he would either recover, there, the territories of 


his forefathers, or, die in the attempt. The mighty 


preparations neceſſary to the proſecution of this ardu- 
ous deſign, left him little time to think of the affairs 


of Ireland. As a convincing proof of this, he ap- 


pointed Sir John Stanley viceroy of this kingdom. 


Sir 


X 
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Sir John had borne that office before, and given evi- 
dence, by his conduct, that he was altogether unequal 
to the duties of it. The quartering of his foldiers on 
the people, for which the natives had been ſo ſevere- 
ly condemned, and to prevent which practice among 
the Engliſh, a law had been lately enacted, diſtin- 
guiſhed, particularly, his ſhort and diſgraceful admi- 
iſtration, The Archbiſhop of Dublin was. choſen 
in his place, to whom, in a ſhort time, ſucceeded 
Sir John Talbot Lord Furnival. Upon his arrival, 
he called together all the forces he could collect, and 
marched through the ſeveral diſtrifts of the pale, in 
military parade, Some of the diſaffected natives 
were reduced to ſubmiſſion. He took Mac Mur- 
rough priſoner, which, probably, was the moſt im- 
portant ſervice he performed on this occaſion. It is 
faid, that this deputy was not remarkable either for 
Juſtice or a regard to the welfare of the kingdom. 
During his government, a law was enacted by the 
Engliſn parliament, which, even at this er pe- 
riod, muſt excite our Indigrition, e 

Tur miſerable condition of this country, for a 


* long ſeries of years, owing, in a great meaſure, to 


the oppreſſion of the Engliſh, induced many of the 
natives, from time tô time, to remove to England, 
in order to procure more comfortable means of ſup- 
port. Of theſe, no doubt, a number, particularly 
of the lower claſs, were not well behaved. Inſtead 
of puniſhing the offenders in the uſual way, the 
parliament of England enacted, that all thoſe of the 
Triſh, ſuppoſed to be irregular in their conduct, 
ſhould depart from the kingdom. This law, ſhame- 
. et in itſelf, became fill more ne from being 
PE . 2 " Exocuted 
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executed with a degree of ſeverity, beyond the ori- 
ginal meaning and deſign of it. : 
P xsoxs of a reſpectable ſtation, even thoſe oi : 
had gone to England for the purpoſe of education, 
were driven indiſcriminately from the kingdom with 
contempt. . Hard indeed, that a people connected 
to the Engliſh by ſo many ties, ſhould be excluded 
from the protection of the law, and deprived of 
thoſe privileges authoriſed by cuſtom immanent 
and ſanckified by the law of nations. 4 
HR x had made rapid progreſs in e 4 It 
Agi ncourt, in particular, his arms were crowned 
with ſhining laurels. The Iriſh parliament, which 
met a ſhort time after this memorable battle, conſi- 
dered the time to be favourable for laying before his 
Majeſty a ſtate of the kingdom, and for entreating 
a redreſs of grievances. A petition, with this view, 
was drawn up, but it was ſtopped by the Chancellor, 
who, being too courtly to interrupt the agreeable 
feelings of the King, by a buſineſs of this nature, 
refuſed to affix the ſeal to it. Such men diſgrace the 
dignity of office, and are the peſts of ſociety. 

InzLANpD merited ſome gracious marks of atten- 
tion from Henry, for, at this time, the Prior of 
Kilmainham led over to his aſſiſtance, into TIO 
ſixteen hundred men. 

FuRN1vAL being called over to England, he ap- 
pointed, as his ſubſtitute, Richard Talbot Archbi- 
ſhop of Dublin, by whom a parliament was con- 
vened at Naas, in which a e was een to 
his Majeſty. 

Tur ſucceeding Lieutenant of Ireland was 8 
Earl. of Ormond. The King gave him the following 


extraordinary powers. He * ne not only 
| to 
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to preſerve the peace, laws and cuſtoms of Ireland, | 
to ſummon councils, and to hold parliaments, but 
to prorogue, adjourn and diſſolve them at pleaſure. 
He had authority to pardon treaſons, murders, fe- 


lonies; to inſpect the conduct of his officers, to re- 
move them, as he thought proper, and put others 


in their place, the chancellor and treaſurer excepted. 


Tux old Engliſh adventurers, who continued to 
ſuffer by the unjuſt and contemptuous treatment of 
the new ſettlers, rejoiced at the appointment of 
Ormond, as he was not only powerful but diſpoſed 
to do juſtice and be ſerviceable to his country. The 
parliament which met after his arrival, were diſpoſed 
to co-operate with his laudable intentions. Furni- 
kingdom largely in debt, contracted 
in his official ap. By a law, provifien was 
made for the payment of it. A ſubſidy was like- 
wiſe voted and the grant accompanied by a repre- 
ſentation of grievances. The ſanction of the great 
ſeal was not now refuſed to the requeſt of the com- 
mons, as the Chancellor was abſent and a ſubſtitute 
did the duties of his office. The grant was tranſ- 
mitted by the Archbiſhop of Armagh and Sir Chri- 
ſtopher Preſton, who, alſo laid the complaint of 
grievances before his Majeſty. Though it appears 
that they were not entirely . overlooked, yet no 
effectual ſtep was taken to redreſs them. The 
evil was of a complex nature, malignant, and 
had acquired great ſtrength from cuſtom. Weak 
princes had neither wiſdom nor ability to apply to 
it a radical cure, and a king ſo ambitious as Hen- 
ry conſidered other objects more worthy of his at- 
tention. The fame of military atchieyments, the 
3 of victory had * in his eye, not 
BS f 0 


to be found in thoſe deliberate exertions of wiſdom, 
in that ſteady, uniform perſeverance, neceſſary to 
reconcile the jarring intereſts of a nation and to har- 
monize it's diſunited parts upon the principles of 
equal juſtice of reaſon and ſound policy. 

Wu the arms of this prince; by a ſeries of rapid 
ſucceſs, had penetrated into the capital of France, 
when, by the treaty of Troye, he was declared the 
heir of that kingdom, and, in conſequence of it, mar- 
ried the princeſs Catharine, who brought him a ſon - 
to inherit his extenſive dominions, he was ſeized by 
a diſorder, at that time incurable, and forced by the 
hand of Nature to bid adieu, for ever, to all his con- 
queſts. Seldom has there been a more ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the vanity of ambitious hopes, and of the 
inftability of human greatneſs. Henry had great 
abilities, and ſeveral amiable qualities. He was 
loved by his friends, reſpected by his enemies, and 
admired by both. But ambition took the lead'in his 
mind; it was the paſſion whoſe objects engaged his 
principal attention, in which all his ſchemes were 
centred, and with whoſe gratifications he was moſt 
delighted. When he died, he was but thirty four 
years of age, ten of which he had ſat upon the 
Farewell. 
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* the hire of ehm were na by Henry 
the Fifth, the proſpect, upon his death, of their 
being properly conducted was ſtill more diſcourag- 
ing. When the crown was placed upon the 
head of Henry the Sixth, his weak and un- 
. mn 
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fortunate ſucceſſor, he was but nine months old. A 
war to be ſupported, in France, where much re- 
mained to be done bythe Britiſh arms, in order to 
the complete conqueſt. of the kingdom; the ambi- 
tion of rival and powerful barons, to which no con- 


trol from the crown could be expected, during the 


_ courſe of a long minority, exhibited an awful pro- 


ſpect in relation to the affairs of England. What 
; then of happier days could we entertain in 
this mi glected country? 

Tus lords and commons of England appointed 
the Duke of Bedford guardian of the kingdom, in 
preference to the Duke of Glouceſter who had been 
deſtined, by the will of the late king to that office. 
Henry Beaufort, Biſhop of Wincheſter, the natural 
ſon of John of Gaunt, was entruſted with the edu- 
cation of the young print. 

Tux firſt Lieutenant of Ireland, tad by the 
new miniſtry, was Edmund Mortimer Earl of Marche 
and Ulſter who ſubſtituted, as his e. the Bi- 
Op of Meath an Englichman: | 

A PARLIAMENT ſummoned to meet, in CR 
5 er and twenty three, paſſed a vote, that eighty 


marks ſhould be annually paid to Gerald Kevanagh 


which had been the penſion of Mac Murchad, for 
aſſiſting to preſerve the public peace. 

Mor TriMER having died of the plague, Furnival 
was, a ſecond time, made deputy of Ireland, who 
was ſucceeded by the virtuous Ormond. His former 
_ adminiſtration was diſtinguiſhed ; it was his endea- 
vour to make the preſent conducive alſo to the pub- 
lic good. Notwithſtanding, we find, from a record 
of parliament which deſcribes the limits of the 1 


that the Englith ig bo this country. continuec 4 


to decline. 185 rene 4250 
Duxixo 1 patient: — of Ormond, in 
the year fourteen hundred and thirty one, happened 


the remarkable caſe of the Prior of Lanthony. * 


judgment, in the common pleas, being removed tc 


the Iriſh parliament, was affirmed' there; upon 
which a writ of error was ſent from England; but 
the King's bench in England, would not take cog- 
niſance to reverſe a judgment confirmed by the par- 
liament of Ireland. In conſequence of this, the Prior 
petitioned the King that the record might be tranſ- 
mitted to the Engliſh Houſe of Lords, there to be 
examined. It is not ſaid that there were any farther 
proceedings in this eauſe. We have here a decifive 
proof that the Engliſh court of King's bench conſt» 
dered the powers of our parliament to be diſtinct, 
ſupreme and independent. That the lords did not 
then entertain different ſentiments, but acted on the 
ſame principles, - we have great reaſon to ſuppoſe. 
Tazv muſt have ſeen, as every unprejudiced 


mind muſt ſee, that a nation veſted by the principles 


of the conſtitution with an exeluſive authority to 
make laws, muſt likewiſe have an excluſive authori- 
ty to explain, apply and execute them. | 
IMPRUDENT grants and titles i camber 
| red, were ever to be injurious: to Ireland. James, 
having by. his power and addreſs, expelled his ne- 
phew from his rights, was veſted by parliament with- 
the territory and the honors of the houſe of Deſmond. / 
He was alſo empowered to purchaſe lands to a con- 
ſiderable extent and made governor of the counties 
of Waterford, Cork, Limerick and Kerry. Beſides, 
having repreſented the neceſſity - which there was of 
Vor. L N — 
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conſtantly attending his charge, and the danger; 
when abroad, to which he was expoſed, from the 
King's enemies, to whoſe ſervice he was known to 
bea zealous friend, he obtained the uncommon pri- 
vilege of abſenting himſelf from parliament. Deſ- 
mond, eee been expected, abuſed theſe 
powers. The Deputy not being able to force him to 
obedience, was: obliged to procure a ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities, yy wr n him as. an ee 
chirfmn. l 

ober this fin it was ben Fo the Iriſh par- 
Anion; that all ſtatutes made within the realm of 
England againſt purveyors, ſhould be obſerved, in 
all points, and executed in this kingdom. Theſe 
Engliſh laws had been enacted in the reign of Rich- 
ard the Second and in the preceding reigns, but 
were of no power here until ue 9520 the ſane· 
tion of our legiſlature. 

A cAusx determined the t eunkecb year of this 
reign deſerves notice. Every tranſaction merits par- 
tieular attention, which tends to illuſtrate and aſcer- 
tain the privileges of our country. John Pilking- 
ton brought a ſcire facias againſt a certain perſon, to 
ſhew why letters patent by which the King had 
granted an office to him ſhould not be repealed, as 
the faid Pilkington had the ſame office granted him 
by former letters patent, to occupy by himſelf or 
his deputy. Upon which, the defendant pleaded, 
that the land of Ireland, time out of memory, had 
been ſevered from the realm of England; ruled by 
cuſtoms and laws of it's own. That it hath a par- 
liament ſummoned by due authority, veſted with a 
power of making ſtatutes, by which parliament it 
was wn rent that nad; one who held an aur” 0 | 
TR. os ald 


be or b forfeit i it; 2 —— — ſaid 
by a deputy; for which, it was forfeited. Five 
zucchen argued upon this cauſe, _ of whom gave 
judgment in favour of the defendant. In the"courfe 
of the argument, two of the Aki: declared that 
an Engliſh ſtatute ſent to Ireland, by the King, un- 
der his great ſeal, does not bind it, except it be ap- 
proved by the Iriſh PORNO One was not ed 
55 the other judges Sekr. 
"Even the beſt of men are not x erempteg Kl 
ingharibuds: and' injurious treatment. Though C Or- 
mond merited the love of all; he had enemies. 
Theſe miſrepreſented him to the King, who being, 
in conſequence, prejudiced againſt him, ordered him 
to relinquiſh the government of Ireland and to vin- 
dicate his conduct, in his preſence. © Inſpired by a 
ſenſe of conſcious integrity, C Ormond ſummoned to 
Drogheda à meeting of the nobility and gentry. 
To them, in preſence of the agents ſent from Eng- 
land to recall him, he applied, whether as deputy 
of Ireland he had merited the acouſation of his ene- 
mies. The aſſembly bore a very honourable teſti- 
mony to the virtuous unexceptionable manner in 
which he had diſcharged the duties of his office. 
Henry was ſatisfied for the preſent, but, ſome time 
| iet, his accuſers had the addrefs to carry their 
point. Ormond was recalled and the Earl of b Shrew 
bury ſubſtituted in his place. | | 
 SurR'ewsn Oxy held a Bane at Tim, by 
er a few ſumptuary Jaws" were enacted, bee. ee 
to check a taſte for expence which was ba. «344077 
_ ginning to appear; very inconſiſtent; * the preſent : 
inipoveriſt hed' ſtate of the kingdom, Some ſtatutes 
g | Ky” were 
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| * re likewiſe n with a view to the public 
| One of them was moſt unjuſt. By it, any 
| be the denized natives who ſhould kill or rob, might 
be uſed as an Iriſh enemy and lain. That is, a 
native by his charter of denization was entitled to 
the privileges of Engliſn law and yet might be pu- 
niſnhed for an offence, even to the loſs of life, with- 
out being allowed the benefit of either judge or jury. 
Tux Deputy entered into the views and ſenti- 
ments of the faction which had been ſo unfriendly 
to C 3 having been ſupported by them during 
his government, on his return to England, he ſup- 
ported them in their renewed efforts to injure him 
with the King; but Henry, naturally gentle in his 
diſpoſition and probably convinced of the innocence 
of Ormond, protected him againſt the malevolence 
of his enemies. This, as Doctor Leland very juſtly 
obſerves, appears to have laid the foundation of that 
attachment. to the family of Plantagenet for which 
the ler were gan ſo cy 
3 of 3 = k i Farewell 
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: RIVAL: FAS now! about to appear: as a a compe- 
& titor with the Plantagenets for the Britiſh 
throne. That family derived their claim from John 
of Gaunt, fourth fon of Edward the Third. Richard 
Duke of York, deſcended from Clarence, the elder 
brother of John, had been, on more than one occaſion, 
regent of France, where he ſupported the intereſt of 
his country with conſiderable dignity and reputation. 
Diſcontented with the manner in which he was treat- 
ed by the * n ny a mode of 55 
N : | : u 
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duet which raiſed ſuſpicions in the mind of Henry, 


or rather, in his ambitious queen, that he intended to 

aſſert his title to the crown. To place him in a ſitua- 

tion leſs favourable to ſuch a deſign ſeemed: highly 
expedient. With this view, it was reſolved to make 


him lord lieutenant of Ireland. He was poſſeſſed 


of the earldom of Ulſter in this kingdom and of 
a very extenſive eſtate which deſcended to him, by 
the mother's ſide, from Lionel third ſon of Edward 
the Third, who, you remember, married the only 
daughter and heireſs of De Burgo Earl of Ulſter. 
As an additional motive to induce Richard to come 
over to this kingdom, his powers were enlarged be- 
yond: what | Yor ever n to wi wa Vice. : 
roy. 8 N 

Av . Vork came - to, trading as ts 
Py; He had already indulged: the ſecret hope of 
placing himſelf upon the Engliſh. throne. His con- 
nexions in this enuntry and the additional powers 
annexed to his office were ciroumſtances which he 
determined to improve in ſuch a manner as to render 
them conducive to his wiſhes. | To conciliate the at- 
fections of the people, he treated all who approached 
him with affability and politeneſs. Amidſt the oppo- 


ſite pretenſions of rival chieftains, he was. obliging 


to each, but gave the preference to none. Ormond 
and Deſmond were competitors for pre- eminence; 


both of theſe lords he engaged for ſponſors to his ſon 


Clarence, who was at this time born. Thie was a 
anne ſtroke of police. | 
 EocHAGan an Iriſh chieftain nid Meath. 


York marched to oppoſe him. The matter ſpeedily 


ended in an accommodation. What a pity that men 


ayimated by the love of liberty « and a high ſenſe of 
K 4 their 
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their natural independence ſhould ever hart b en 
deprived of it! Says Eochagan, on returning home 
to his friends, i have * ns to the King 8 
Lieutenant.“ 3: tart 1 
On every eee the rnfurteats, the Deputy 
teſtified a ſtrict regard for juſtice. By AE: neans, 
he acquired a high degree of popularity. '_ 0 
In. two ſucceſhve parliaments, by his eee 
acts were paſſed very beneficial to the kingdom and 
favourable to the privileges of the ſubject. The 
exaction of coigne and livery was forbidden, and, 
as a proviſion for the king's forces in place of it, it 
was enacted that every portion of land of the n 
of ten pounds, ſhould be obliged to furniſh! and 
maintain an archer on horſeback. He alſo was em- 
powered by law to call upon the king's. vaſſals, 
when occaſion required, according to the eee 
upon which they held their tenure. 
Sox |:circuniſtances had arifers-»which excited 
more ſtrongly, the ſuſpicions of the queen and "wn 
party, with reſpe& to the deſigns of Vork. As his 
ſcheme was not yet ripe for execution, it was neceſ- 
ſary to remove them. For this purpoſe, he ſet off 
for London, eluded · the vigilance of his enemies who 
had been ſtationed on the coaſt of Wales to prevent 
his landing, appeared in the preſence of the King, 
and ſatisfied him in reſpect to his intentions. 
WIr a view to gain his favourable opinion, the 
Deptiy on his departure, had left, as his ſubſtitute, 
the Earl of Ormond, a ſincere and zealous friend of 
the houſe of Plantagenet. Ormond being recalled 
to England was ſucceeded'in the government of Ire- 
land, firſt by the Archbiſhop of Armagh and then, 
u pon his death, by Sir 1 8 Fitz Euſtace, By this 
time 
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time diſorders began to encreaſe, in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom. O'Connor, one of the inſurgents, 
made incurſions into the territory of Kildare. Being 

ſurprized by the Deputy and. attempting to 3 | 
his horſe threw, him to the ground. A ſon by his 
fide, watching the fafety of his father, flew, to his 
ſuccour and remounted him; but again he had the 
misfortune to fall. Begone my child, cried O Con- 
nor, and take care of your own preſervation, The 
other refuſed and entreated his parent to mount once 
more, and endęavour to eſcape from bis enemies. 
More anxious for his fon than his; own ſaßety, the 

ather would not comply, and, in the midſt of the 
intereſting and amiable conteſt, was taken, priſoner. 
The heart. poſſeſſed of fuch exquiſite feelings of natu- 
ral affection, one ſhould imagine, Was ſcatcely capa- 
ble of a crime. O'Connor, in the preſent inſtance, 
had committed; no crime, even in the eyes of the 
Deputy, who, having examined his alfenct,: found 
it to be trivial and ſet. him at bert. 

Ix a parliament held by Fitz Buſtace, it was en- 
ated: that there ſhould be no appeals to England, 
except in caſes Where there was a charge of treaſon 
againſt the King's perſon; but. if the plaintiff failed 
of his proof, he ſhould. pay mages 10 Bn, defen- 
dant, beſides a conſiderable fine. 71119336. 08 
Bux this time, York had 1 1 kid pre- 
e e to the crown, taken ann and defeated 
the King's forces at Saint Albans, In this engage- 
ment, Somerſet,. the general of che royal army, Was 
ſlain. and Henry taken priſoner. The Britiſn par- 
liament, which met upon this occaſion, conſtituted the 
Duke, lord protector of England, who, to ſupport 
his intereſt | in this kingdom, where he had already 


Ul 
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8 aſpect. 


. 


man 7 friends, appointed the Earl of Kildare vi viceroy. 


Kildare was one of his moſt faithful adherents ; he 
was beſides a particular favourite with the old Eng- 


liſh ſettlers. This circumſtance greatly conduced 


to preſerve his authority. None gave uneaſineſs to 
his government, except the Butlers, who were warm 


Partizans of the Pee cauſe,” "Them he we 


10 obedienſſe. 

Tux proſpect of York dats now to wear amore 
At Blore Heath, being de- 
ſerted by his army, he was obliged to fly to Ireland. 
Here he met with a moſt cordial reception. He was 


treated with every mark of honor and ref] pect ; his 


authority as chief governor was recognifed. Thoſe 


of every order, almoſt unanimouſly, determined to 
maintain 170 oneles at the riſque of their e and 
fortunes. e 
Waters bete trnnlinieced: from England for ap- 
-prohending all who declared in his favour ; York 


not only had influence ſufficient to control their exe- 


cution, but to procure from the Iriſh parliament a 
law to prevent, effectually, ſuch attempts in future. 
Other acts were likewiſe paſſed highly in his favour. 
They confirmed the patent by which he held his 


office as viceroy. They made it capital for any one 
to attempt his life. To prevent the interference of 


the Engliſh parliament in reſpe& to theſe, or any 
other of their laws, the independence of Ireland, on 
any foreign legiſlature, was declared in the moſt ex- 
-preſs/ terms. Upon this principle, they made it 
5 penal for any perſon to appeal from the deciſion of 
-an'Iriſh court of law to any of the courts wha bi in 
"Rd 3 


RS 
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Ar rex the battle of Blore Heath, Warwick, the 
Duke of York's zealous partizan, cleaved to France, 
where he collected a conſiderable force, with which 
he returned to England, and being reinforced 


by a number of the friends of the ſame cauſe 1459 E 


prepared to receive him, he engaged the royal army 
at Northampton and obtained a compleat victory. 
When the Duke heard of this favourable turn in his 
affairs, he ſet off immediately for England to ani- 
mate his adherents by his preſence” and by near 
five thouſand men who followed his ſtandard from 


Ireland. At Wakefield he was attacked by the ene 


my with a force much ſuperior. | He was rotted: and 
fell upon the field of battle. 

Tux preſence of a goverhour ſo jut, 00 prudent 
and amiable as the Duke of Vork, preſerved Ireland 


Sat 
. Geo0y 
Wn 


in a ſtate of unuſual tranquility. Upon his death, 


with whom periſhed more than two thouſand of the 
' Engliſh who had accompanied him from this coun- 
try, the natives renewed their former inſurrections. 
In their ſeveral diſtricts, the Engliſh ſettlers, having 
no force adequate to their protection, were obliged 


to acknowledge the independence of the Iriſh chief- 


tains and to pay Yoon,” for NS , 0 ee ery 
tribute? 

Wutrse the: whbeppy: Aicpute ee re- 
ſpecting the Engliſh crown, betwixt the families of 
York and Lancaſter, the reins of government in Ire- 
land, at no period regularly conducted, were more 
then uſually relaxed. Our deputies, being left in a 
great meaſure to themſelves, ſeized the opportunity for 
gratifying their avarice and ambition. Parliaments 
were often called by them for the purpoſe of enrich- 
| ing themſelves and their friends by the impoſing of 


taxes 
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taxes on the people. As a reſtraint upon their ra- 
a pacity, a law, to be in force three years, was en- 
acted, that it ſhould not be in the power of a chief 
governour to ſummon 2 * liament more ne 
than once in e * e att 
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| A "OP EM at Wakefield, where the. Dukeof 
Vork wasſlain, having declared in fayour « 
Margaret of Anjou, opened to her a fair proſpect of 
9460 retrieving; her paſt misfortunes. It brighten- 
ed. Near Saint Albans, fhe obtained a ee 
triumph over the army of Vork commanded by the 
Earl of Warwick. Short lived were her hopes. At 
Santon, Warwick obtained a deciſive victory, and 
Edward, eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Vork, was placed 
on the r Upon his acg eſſion, the Earl of Kil- 
dare, appointed to the office, by the Iriſh council, 
was confirmed lord juſtice of this kingdom. Shortly 
after, the Duke of Clarence, was created for life, 
viceroy of Ireland. Victory too often enflames. re- | 
ſentment and triumphs over the beſt 8 of 
the heart. The Earl of Ormond, a ſteady friend 
of the family of Flantagenet, had died in England 
by. the hand of the executioner. Our 'parſiament 
imitating this ſhameful. example. of inhumanity, at- 
tainted ſeveral lords and a number of the family of 
Butler, as guilty, of high treaſon., Sir John Butler, 
repreſentative of the houſe of Ormond, being ſo im- 
prudent as to engage to diſadvantage the troops of 
the Earl 2 Deſmond, was entirely defeated. His 
towns ne territories. on a prey to the conque- 
2 Tors. 
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rors. In reward of this ſucceſsful; effort Antag hw - 
only attempt of conſequence made in this country 
in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter; Edward created 
Deſmond, lord lieutenant of Ireland. Never before 
had an Iriſh chieftgin obtained this honor. He was 
delighted with it. But a cloud ſoon darkened the 
agreeable. proſpect which it preſented to his view. 
Pre, an ancient Engliſh ſettler, made W 
into the territories of Melachlin, a branch of an Triſh 
ſept. diſtinguiſhed; by their conſequence in Munſter. 
Melachlin collected forces, repulſed the invader and 
kept his army together for the annoyance of his ene: 
mies. This was conſidered. by the deputy as an in- 
ſult! upon chis authority. He attacked Melachlin in 
battle. Fortune deſerted his ſtandard. He was 
defeated and taken priſoner. One of Melachlin's 
leaders, on this occaſion, was the ſon of O'Connor, 
who, when his father was expoſed in battle to the 
moſt imminent danger, had exerted himſelf for his 
ſafety with ſuch tender and generous ſenſibility. Once 
more he appears to us in a diſtinguiſned and amiable 
point of view. Young. O'Connor remembred with 


Bratitude the kindneſs with which his father had been 


treated by a former deputy and determined to return 
the obligation to Deſmond. He took him under his 
protection with a number of his followers, preſerved 
them from inſult and Mabe the me. of: Wir — 
reſtored to liberty. 

Tuts affair leflened the Deputy 5 in * e of 
the: natives. They made incurſions into Munſter 
and even threatened an invaſion. of the pale. To 
avert this danger, Deſmond entered into a treaty 
with them, the terms of which were not favourable 
to his authority, 9 

Hp 
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"Hy was now obliged to defend himſelf from an at- 
tack of a different nature. From the time, in par- 
ticular, of his being created deputy, he had many 
enemies. Theſe reſolved to embrace the preſent 
opportunity of gratifying their reſentment. They 
repreſented to the king that Deſmond was diſſoyal, 

and an oppreſſor of his ſubjects; that inſtead of op- 
poſing his enemies with « apr he wag {hw pg 
by diſhonourable treaties. 03 

APARLtAMEN'T ſummoned | Wexford; pre ably 
to fruſtrate this accuſation,” tranſmitted an addreſs to 
Edward, in which, they entreated him to pay no 

egard to any accuſations made to him of the de- 
puty, aſſuring his majeſty that he had been a zealous 
and a ſucceſsfut oppoſer of his enemies of the Or- 
mond faction and well qualified for diſcharging with 
propriety the duties of his office. Thus ſupported, 
Deſmond paſſed over into England, indicated his 
character, and returned triumphant Fn” 7Þ 
T0o ſecure the favour of the King, 0 interpo- 
filon' in his behalf had ſaved him from deſtru&ion, 
he reſolved to exert himſelf, in fopport or the EG. 
I intereſt in this angdem., 5 

Tp has been mentioned that numbers of kim had 
Stud to live in different parts of the pale. Par- 
hament, now determined that they ſhould, in @ year, 

become hegemen of the king; that they muſt 

1465 take Engliſh ſurnames and wear the Engliſh 
garb. © Deſmond, had not that attachment to the 
rights of the natives which, as an Iriſh chieftain, 
might have been expected. Beſides this encroach- 
ment on their privileges, they had experienced, ſoon 
after his 8 to the gorernmen „ an act of 
arbitrary 
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arbitrary power er in the legiſlature; diſgraceful to jus | 
ties aud ſhocking to every ſentiment. of humanity. 
lx fourteen hundred and fixty three, the parlia- 
ment had enacted, that any of the natives, without 
legal proceſs, might be killed, if engaged in ſtealing 
or robbing, provided they had no Regions: in N 
company cloathed in Engliſh apparel. 5 
Tus parliament of fourteen ee ee and why 
frm was diſtinguiſhed by a law which enacted that 
all ſtatutes made by authority of the parliament of 
England be ratified and confirmed and held in full 
force in Ireland from the ſixth of March preceding, 
Ar this period, Earl Rivers, father-in-law, to the 
King, was dignified with the office of Lord High 
Chancellor of England. To make way for this pro- 
motion, Tiptoft, Earl of Worceſter, was created; 
with extenſive power, Deputy of Ireland. Before 
him the enemies of Deſmond renewed. their com- 
plaints. Tiptoft gave them a favourable hearing, 
In a parliament met at Drogheda, under the influence 
of the oppoſite faction, not only Deſmond, but the 
Earl of Kildare and Edward Plunket, on account of 
various crimes and miſdemeanours, were attainted 
of high treaſon. Kildare eſcaped. Deſmond, through 
the violence of his enemies, loſt his head upon the 
ſcaffold. Kildare went immediately to England. 
in the preſence of the King he complained of the 
injuries he had received. Edward admitted him to 
fayour and at his Majeſty's deſite, the Iriſh par- 
liament reverſed his attainder. From the condition 
of a ſtate criminal in which his life had been expoſed 
to imminent danger, he was veſted with the dignity 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Tiptoft, recalled 
to ö and Fondemned of partiality and injuſ- 
2 * tice, 
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7 exertion, placed him once more on the throne. 
This tranſient viciſitude ended in the death of that 
unfortunate prince, and in replacing the erown on 
the head of Edward, which he now was permitted to 
wear without diſturbanee or interruption. 
Ar the meeting of the triſh- Parliament, in Wur- 
teen hundred and ſeventy four, a law was enacted 
by which it was expreſsly deelared, that laws made 
in England ſhould not be of force in Ireland unleſs 
allowed and publiſhed in this kingom by parliament. 
This memorable ſtatute ſprung from the noble ſpirit 
which claimed for us at firſt a diſtinct and indepen- 
dent conſtitution, which procured for us the privi- 
leges of Magna Charta, and which now guarded with 
jealouſy againſt any deſigns the Engliſh legiſlature 
might entertain of breaking down the ſacred bul- 
warks of our mate, 92 wie their laws to lee. 
— | 
Tur Heh DNS eſtabliſhed what was called 
the fraternity of Saint George. This inſtitution con- 
fiſted of thirteen priticipal officers, at the head of 
whom was placed a captain, whoſe power, having 
ſubſiſted for a year, was tranſmitted to a ſucceſſor 
and confined to the ſame period: ' Theſe officers had 
under their command two hundred archers,” with 
authority to call together ſuch additional auxiliaties 
14 «a \ ſudden emergence might render neceſſary. 
On 
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on the anniverſary of Saint George, they were to 
meet together, annually, in the capital, to preſerve 
and invigorate the principles of their inftitution, of 
which the protection of the pale was the Priniaty, 
object. This fraternity continued until the the tenth, 
year of the reign of Henry the Seventh. 

Tur family of Kildare had now ebe 125 
ſome time, without interruption. But it's ſecurity 
began to be endangered from the growing influence 
at court of John Earl of Ormond. Upon the de- 
preſſion of his houſe, that nobleman had fled to Eng- 
land, and, by a graceful exterior and polite manners, 
ſtrongly recommended himſelf to Edward, who was 
one of the moſt accompliſhed princes in Chriſten- 
dom. His partizans in this kingdom began to reco- 
ver their ſpirits. They looked forward with the 5 


pleaſing expectation of better days, and were not 5 


diſappointed. Kildare was removed from the go- 
vernment, a friend of Ormond ſubſtituted in his 
place, and the act of attainder which had been paſſed 
againſt his family repealed, by a new 2 de- 
voted to his intereſt. 
Tux Biſhop of Meath, ſive? time before a7 a 
pointed deputy of Ireland, held a parliament in Dub- 
lin, by which, among other laws, it was enacted, 
that any Engliſhman, injured by a native, not ame- 
nable to law, might reprize himſelf upon the whole 
ſept or nation. In this manner, to puniſh the inno- 
cent for the crimes of the guilty, was a new and a 
more flagrant inſtance of the unjuſt treatment which 
the unfortunate people of this country had received 
from the Engliſh, in almoſt every tranſaction with” 
_ from . time we'd MA is invaded. Ireland. 
LE, Pa: VioLE NT 
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" ViouEnT. diſputes continued betwixt the family 
of Kildare and the. Butlers. Lately, the latter had 
acquired the aſcendance; they retained it but a ſhort 
time. Gerald Earl of Kildare was created juſtice; his 
honor i in like manner was tranſient. But after having 
| oppoſed the authority of Lord Grey, appointed de- 

puty by the King, and ſome changes taken Place 
among the ruling powers, he was. reinſtated i in his 
office and eſtabliſned his power on a pretty ſolid 
foundation. By giving his ſiſter in marriage to Con, 
the ſon of O'Nial of Ulſter, he attached to his 
family one a ae moſt dee chieftains in the 
$ingdom. , E 
Tu e 980 den was, at 659 tne. 10 N 
nbly. reduced as ſcarcely to be ſufficient for de- 

fraying the expence, as we are told by Cox, of a 


hundred and twenty horſemen, the whole ſtanding 
force with which Kildare was furniſhed for ſupport- 


ing the authority of government, 

Ep w ARD the Fourth died the twenty ninth of 
April, fourteen hundred and eighty three, in the 
twenty third year of his reign. He was fond of 

parade, ſtained his character by. ſeveral acts of cru- 
elty; was ſtrongly addicted to ſenſual pleaſure and 
nga; PF 8 d „„ 
| Adieu. 
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N the Joſe of the vg his young 4 Ed- 
ward was proclaimed his ſucceſſor. His uncle 
Richard Duke of Glouceſter, by bribery, cunning 
fr addreſs, arts of which he was perfectly maſter, 
ann * ted Lord Protector of England. 
: In 
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In his perſon, Richard Was the caricaturt of deſbr- 
mity. In the qualities of his mind, none of the hu- 
man kind was ever more odious and deteſtable. He 
was an infamous hypocrite and his heart bid defiance 
not only to the common obligations of juſtice and 
tion and every feeling of humanity. - His royal ne- 
phe with his brother, whoſe tender age might have 
excited in him ſome; compaſſion, fell victims to his 
cruelty, The chief obſtacles to the 9 of 
his ambitious views vheing _ We ns Ween 
ded: the throne, 7 
 Wrrw reſpect't to Ireland, a nn deppen 86d 
in the ſecond year of the reign of Nichard, which 
merits notice. Certain traders of Waterford ſhipped 
merchandiſes of the ſtaple, intending to carry them 
to Sluice in Flanders, contrary to an Engliſh ſtatute 
of Henry the Sixth, by which it was enacted, that 
all ſuch merchandiſes of the kingdom of England 
and of the countries of Ireland and Wales ſhould be 
tranſported to Calais and ne where elſe, The trea- 
ſurer of Calais ſeized: the ſhip. Upon a petition of 
the merchants of Waterford to the King and council 
for redreſs, the juſtices were aſſembled in the exche- 
quer chamber for their opinion. The chief point to 
be conſidered, was, If towns corporate in Ireland 
and other inhabitants of that country ſhall be bound 
buy ſtatutes made in England.“ The refult of their 
deliberation: was, That the land of Ireland, in 
itſelf, had a parliament and all other courts, as in 
England: And by the ſame parliament doth make 
and change laws and are not bound by the ſtatutes 
of England, becauſe they have not therein knights of 
Er to which they add, « But this is to be 
Vor. J. Pp" wnceriipeg | 
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underſtood: of lands and things in the land only te 
be affected; but the perſons are the King's ſubjects, 
and, as ſubjects, are to be bound by any thing done 
out of Ireland againſt the ſtatute, as the inhabitants 


of Calais, Gaſcoine, Guines; and likewiſe ſhall be 
obedient to the-admiral of en with e to 


en done upon the ſea. 
Fus former part of this opinion, which Genies 


that the-Engliſh legiſlature has any authority to bind 


this country internally, is agreeable to the rights of 
our conſtitution; the latter part, which claims a 
power in Britain to bind us externally, leads to a 
flagrant violation of it. If England, with reſpect te 

us, had an abſolute dominion over the fea, if ſhe 


; could regulate our trade at pleaſure, if our commer- 


cial privileges were ſubject to her corttrol, then Iriſh- 


men, in a matter eſſential to their happineſs and pro- 


ſperity, would have no pretenſions to freedom. To 


a nation ſuch as ours, depending upon foreign trade 


for ſo many of the neceſſaries and the comforts of 
life, a power of making laws confined within the 
limits of the land, is but as it were the ſhadow of 
liberty. Would not an authority of reſtraining us 


in matters of an external nature acquieſced in and 


acknowledged, be always exerciſed to our difadvan- 
tage upon all occaſions of competition? By the ſa- 
cred unalienable rights of men; by the great charter 
of nature and of compact, we are a free and inde- 
pendent people, therefore muſt ever reprobate the 


idea of being ſubject, either to an internal or external 
control by the legiſlature: of Britain or any other 


nation under heaven. United with England as ſub- 
jects of the ſame king, but poſſeſſed, without the 


leaſt . exception, oy — and ſeperate con- 
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Aitatlbe we may with the ſame reaſon; with the 


ſame juſtice and good faith preſume, f in any inſtance 
and under whatever poſſible deſeription, to make laws 


to bind her, as as that ſhe ſhould preſume to make 


laws to-bind us. Every Iriſhman ſhould have this 
conviction engraven upon his heart in indelible cha- 
_ raters. You have ſeen that this glorious principle, 
on every occaſion, animated the breaſts and influ- 
enced the conduct of our anceſtors. And would it 
not be a ſhameful degeneracy in their poſterity not 
to imitate ſo noble and ſo laudable an example? 
| RicHaRy was too bufily engaged in oppoſing 
his enemies and in endeavouring to, eſtabliſh his 
uſurped authority, to Pay. any particular attention 
to the affairs of Ireland, He continued as depu- 
ty, Gerald Earl of Kildare, In fourteen hundred 
and eighty three, he held a parliament, Which 
was twice aſſembled the following year. Neither 
the acts of theſe parliaments, upon record, or any 
other tranſaction of his e e merits atten 
tion. 5 
Ir was not to be ſuppoſed that Richard could 
long fit upon a throne which he had purchaſed by a 
ſeries of deteſtable villainies. *Buckingham, the dupe 
of his own ambition and the inſtrument employed 1 
the King, in executing his abominable ſchemes, 
fortunately experienced that the heart, which heard 
not the voice of juftice and humanity, was a ſtranger 
to gratitude, ' Richard defrayded him of the promif- 5 
ed reward of his ſervices. Buck in gham rebelled and 
endeavoured to ſtrip him of the crown. This 0 ppo- 
ſition was but the beginn! 15 of his troubles. Rick 
mond, a ſurviving heir tot e pretenſions of 'th&houfs 
of meg] landed 1 in England with an atmy, en- 
ö 'Þ : - countered 
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| ted and ſlew Richard in battle at Boſworth, 
on the twenty ſecond of Auguſt fourteen hundred | 


and eighty five. Upon this fortunate event, he 
mounted the throne. by the name and title of Henry 
the Seventh. His marriage with Elizabeth, daugh- 


ter of Edward the Fourth, united the claims of the 


houſes of York and Lancaſter, whoſe competition 


for the crown, had, for a ſeries of years, . 


e with inundations of blood. „„ 
5 | 6, 1 E T »; E Mc LvL. 


b.. 4 HE den that ee . on the 


3 throne was by no means agreeable to the lead- 
ing families of Ireland, all of whom, Ormond and 
his connexions excepted, had been warmly attached 


1 to the houſe of Vork. Henry, who had a mind too 


exalted to be influenced by reſentment, and who 


was one of the wiſeſt of princes, took meaſures the 


moſt effectual for gaining the affections of thoſe Who 


Vote hoſtile to his intereſt. Whilſt his friends, the 


family of Ormond and of Deſmond, were reſtored to 
their honours and eſtate, Kildare was continued de- 


puty and the other officers of ſtate Permitted to re- 


5 their employments. 
Bur neither he nor his connexions felt, as they 


ought. this unmerited kindneſs. They- Rill. acted 
on the ſame principles. Henry ſuſpected Kildare, 
7 and, fo. prevent him from purſuing ſchemes i inimi- 
"cal to his authority in Ireland, ordered him to repair 
40 England, under colour of receiving information 
- concerning the affairs of this country. Kildare pe- 
netrated the deſign and eluded, the command, by 


bibi 11 procuring 


nel, who, a as the Eart of Bo Apart _ eſo 


have been diſcovered. 


. 
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procuring a repreſentation to his Majeſty, that the 


preſent ſtate of Ireland WOE nov WIT of the ab- 


ſence of the Lord Deputy. . 0 oma - 
In England, the numerous parts of the! hoſe: h 
of York, notwithſtanding the marriage of Henry 
with Elizabeth, were much diſpleaſed with the late 
revolution. Their diſcontents daily multiplied. 
Richard Simon, a Prieſt of Oxford, ambitious and 
enterpriſing,” reſolved to take advantage of them. 
Seizing the preſent opportunity, as moſt favourable! 
for the execution of à ſcheme, which, for ſome 


time, he had been employed in bringing to maturi- 


ty, he held forth to public” view one Lambert Sim- 
0 4 
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had been aümtabky inſtructedt es was welt 14 
fied for the purpoſe. His mein, his addreſs, with 
his converſation, were ſuited, en 1 Propriveyp 
to the part he had to ac. 31 4 


* 


"Ix England, this bem | 


Tu Duke of Clarence, re | 
pretender to royalty, had been born in Ireland, of 
which he was viceroy for many years. Beſides, the 
warm attachment of the people here to the family 
of Vork, would render them more liable to be de- 
ceived, on the preſent occiifion. For theſe reaſons, 
Feland was fixed upon for” the theatre on which 
young Simnel ſhould make his firſt appearance: 
Kildare, who, we may ſuppoſe; had been prepared 
for the buſineſs; gave Simnel, on his arrival, the 
moſt honourable reception. The intelligence was 
every where r. received with Joy _ "wu ene con- 
* N : 74Y 7 A yy 
S 3 1 | Tur 
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Fur Deputy and council admitted the. evidence. 
_ in favour of the identity of his perſon as indubitable. 
His title to the crown was. recognized and he was 
proclaimed king by the name of Edward the Sixth. 
The family of the Butlers, a few others, with the 
city of Waterford, kene continued | in their allegi- 


1 ance to Henry 's. 


Or thoſe at pa Face eſpouſed the 3 of Sim- 
nel was Margaret of York, Dutcheſs dowager of Bur- 
gandy and ſiſter of Edward the Fourth. dhe rejoiced 
in the hope that the preſent occaſion would turn out 
favourable to the wiſhes of thoſe who, were intereſted. 
in the fortunes of her family. By her influence and 
the-exertions of her friends, two thouſand well diſci- 
plined troops were ſent over to Ireland, in ſupport 
of the e eee Simnel. Thus encouraged, the 
cauſe of the impoſtor in this country proſpered 
apace. All oppoſition, ceaſed-and he was crowned: 
with due ſolemnity. Parliaments; were ſummoned 
and all the various departments of government con- 
ducted in his name. It being with difficulty that. the 
forces collected for executing this mad enterpriſe 

were furniſhed with the means of ſubſiſtence, and. 
the friends! of Simnel being filled with ſanguine 
hopes of ſucceſs, it was reſolved to remove the ſcene 
of actiom to England. Having done every thing 
poſſible: to encreaſe their ſtrength, which by this 
time was become pretty! conſiderable, and having 
made every neceſſary preparation, they took ſhip- 
ping and landed on Aba. cat. of Lancaſhire where 
they were goed 57. 852 Tt Fhomes Broughton 594 his 
e, n e eee e of 
Urom . of this s extraordinary 8 8 
ry had uſed groper means means for Aale ing impoſ- 
* * 1 5 Ts | 8 | ture, 


2 * 


inſurgents were principally, colleQed, and having 


*. 
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- Be took the real Warwick, from priſon; 
Ky he had, been, for ſome time .confined; and 


ſhewed him publickly to the Pohle. He alſo pro- 


cured. a bull from the Pope by pers Simnel. was 
declared to be a cheat, an een co > 
nicated-.:....- eta 1g Lat} 
FINDING, eee — Simmel had he 3 
to perſevere, he led his forces to the North where the 


vanquiſhed Lovel, one of their moſt active partizans, 
be engaged the innaſies, at Stoke, in the county of 
e ee hh. his; ſhort-byed: honors! pom 
riſhed. Ts 77... ctw ri 
Tux Ts Pon him * but as he was only 
the weak inconſiderate tool; of a party, Henry in- 
flicted on. him no other puniſhment, than to reduce 
him, for the remainder of life, to a Ration Guitable 


to his original inhgnificance. 


Tus people of Ireland, Who, Com 8 paing Ba 
ken to deceive them, did not diſcover till too late 
the ſhameful impoſture, began now to tremble for 
1ences of their folly. To avoid the im- 
nending- danger, they caſt themſelves upon the 
mercy of the King, and promiſed that in future my 
would, preſerve. their alle -giance,  inviolable:1 «: 
Ix England, diſſatisfaction with the preſent güne 


ment was only ſuppreſſed for a time, not extinguiſhed. 
The aſſiſtance of Kildare and of the inſi 


argenits.whe 
were very numerous, Nag neceſſary to preſerye.the 
peace of this kingdom from being diſturbed hy the 
hoſtile deſigns of the natives. Henry therefote with 
a policy and moderation highly to his honor accepted 
of the ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh, rebels. Kildare was 
eyen at preſent continued in office, Howe 


„ 
* 5 1 
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time after Henry thought it expedient to ſend over 
Edgecombe, a confidential ſervant, with five hun- 
dred men, to ſecure the fidelity of his Iriſh fubjects. 
Edgecombe! executed his commiſſion with prudence 
and integrity. In a progreſs which he made through 
ſeveral parts of the country, he took an oath of alle- 
giance from the nobility, gentry and citizens. To 
the people of Waterford he paid the compliments to 
which they were entitled · for their loyalty. Previous 
to this, in common with others who had retained 
their allegianee, they had received the King s thanks 
and been honored with new privileges. The lenity 
with which the malecontents had been treated by 
Henry, "eſpecially his permitting them to retain 
_ offices'of Nate, gave much offence, to the Butlers in 
particular, e thought" their loyalty deſerved a 
more ſubſtantial reward than mere thanks. To 
quiet theſe jealouſies, the King ſent for the leading 
men to court, treated them with kindneſs and took 
pains to tvtoncils the ference“ The matter was 
at preſent compromiſed. Kildare and his" friends 
were continued in the departments of 'gover: 
As they were vaſtly more numerous and powerful 
han the oppoſite party; had they been diſmiſſed 
from their employments, the Ran” hp; 
muſt have been the conſequence. 8 
Don theſe tranſactions, the Earl of Definond; 
wiſts diſengaged from public affairs, acted; in all re- 
ſpecs, within the limits of een ferrftory,/ a as ari 
independent chieftain. . 8 
Isx the North, O'Nial- had endedvouredito ae be e 
Tirconnel of Tir Owen of his ine ependenee. 
an aſſumed air of ſuperiority, a | Me 
mme, delivered to him this manda 


” 2 d GH 1 
bute, or elfe.“ owe you no tive” 1 keturns 
the ſpirited Tirconnel, and if.” This Licotiic dig- 
nity was, in a ſtriking manner, characteriſtie of the 


free independent principles wich animated the Iriſh 
chieftains. O'Nial and Tirconnel, continued their 


| quarrel to the great nn and misfortune of 
Er oo awed 120 I 


| Farcvell 
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ay the year SStürgen hed it nitety two, the 
Farl of Kildare was removed from the Sie of 
deputy to make room for the Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
and Sir James Butler was made treaſurer in the place 
of the Baron of Portleſter. Theſe and other changes 
of the miniſtry were occaſioned by the alarm of an 
inſurrection which threatened once more to diſtur 
the government of Henry. The fate of Lambert 
Simnel might have extinguiſhed the hopes of the 
partizans of the houſe of Vork; but they were de- 
termined to purſue their obje& while the leaſt. path: 
bility of ſucceſs remained. Encouraged by m 5. 
ſevering reſentment of the Dutcheſs of Burg 11757 
they f Dread a report that Richard Duke of York had 
eſcaped from priſon” when his brother, Edward. the 
Fifth, was aſſaſſinated.” This was the prelude of 
their ſcheme. When matters were prepared, Perkin 
Warbeck, the ſon of a Flemiſh Jew, beautiful in his 
perſon,” ſenſible and of accompliſhed manners, was 
_ exhibited in public, made to perſonate the Duke of 
York and to affert his right to the crown, The 


claim of Simnel had been recogniſed in Ireland. On 
erkin made n aſſum- 


ing 


the dame TION | 


— 
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ing the name of Rich: rd Plantagenet. He applied, 


in particulat, for- aid, to the Earls of Deſmond and 
Kildare ; Deſmond eſpouſed his cauſe; Kildare was 
equally, by inclination, attached to his intereſt,” but 
experience had taught him to ack with cqution,, The 
people of this country, warm, affectionate and un- 
fuſpecting in their temper, were once more in dan- 
ger of being deluded. Happily for Ireland, Perkin 
accepted an invitation from the King of France and 
went over to that country. After ſeveral unſucceſs- 
ful attempts, he was taken priſoner by Henry, who 
had the magnanimity to pardon his crime and ſet 
him at liberty, Perkin was equally diſtinguiſhed by 
folly and ingratitude. Being diſcovered. in contriv- 
ing a new plot, he was apprehended a ſecond time 
and ſuffered by the enecutioner the nnen 
death which he. ſo juſtly merited. 
Is September, fubſequent to. the « 0 of * 
beck, Lord, Goxmanſtown. was appointed depu ty. 
Connected with Kildare and, his friends. they ſup- 
ported his adminiſtration, The Butlers and their 
faction oppoſed. it. Gormanſtown, convened a, parli- 
ament at Drogheda. His enemies aſſerted, that as 
only four of the ſhires were ſummoned and the Duke 
of Bedford lord lieutenant, of: whom Gormanſtown 
was deputy, had reſigned his letters patent previous to 
the iſſuing of the writs, the aſſembling of it was irregu- 
lar, therefore refuſed to acknowledge it's authority. 
"Ry this time, Henry, from his, own, experience, 
was convinced that the government of Ireland had 
not been managed | in a manner conduciye either to 
the intereſt of the crown, or to the public tranqui- 
8. Within the limits of the e the. eg 
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ſtate were inattentive to their duty, and the Iriſh-- 
chieftains, impatient under a ſenſe of violated rights, 
were diſpoſed, on every opportunity, to break forth 
into inſurrections. The King clearly diſcovered. | 
theſe evils, and to correct them, ſent over Sir Ed- 
ward Poynings, at tended by a Wii force, as 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
Having made ſuch 2 Change in the a . 
Nate as the King's affairs required, and reformed as 
many of the abuſes which had crept into the pale as 
his time and circumſtances would permit, he led his 
forces againſt the. partizans of Warbeck, whom, 
during the courſe of his adminiſtration he either en- 
tirely repulſed or compelled to ſubjection. RO 
KiLDare, to remove all ſuſpicion with reſpect 
to his loyalty, of which, from his paſt conduct, there 
was too much reaſon to doubt, had embarked with 
the deputy in theſe operations, But from ſome par- 
ticulars of his behaviour, he Was charged with trea - 
ſon, was ſeized and caſt into priſon. TW LE 
Is fourteen, hundred and ninety four,. a parlia- 
ment, the moſt remarkable for the laws paſſed in it 
of any hitherto held in Ireland, was convened: at 
Drogheda. By it, the ſtatutes of Kilkenny and all 
other previous ſalutary laws were revived and con- 
firmed. The acts of Simnel's parliament and thoſe 
paſſed. in that held by Lord Gormanſtown, on ac 
count of it being irregular, were annulled, and ſe- 
veral laws, for eſtabliſhing good order and repreſ- 
ſing injuſtice, particularly with reſpect to the barons, 
who, in many inſtances, had made a very improper 
uſe of their power, were enacted. The ſcandalous. 
practice of coigne and livery which had haraſſed the 
PAIR and, ers from wage many of it's moſt 


' 3nduſtrious 
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induſtrious inhabitants, tegether with all other i int- 
quitous exactions, were expreſsly forbiden. Befides 
other proviſions made for ſupplying the wants of 
government, a ſtanding tax, of twenty fix ſhillings 
and eight pence, was impoſed on every fix ſcore 
acres of arable land. It was fikewiſe enacted that 
all ſtatutes lately made within the realm of England 
be deemed good and effectual in law and be autho- 
_ rized, approved and confirmed in Ireland. The 
Englifh ſtatutes lately made, which are here adopted 
by our parliament, would ſeem plainly to be thofe 
which were enacted fince the eighth of Edward the 
Fourth, as all Engliſh laws, in force, were then ! re- 
ceived and ſtampt with the lanction of the Triſh kegi- 
flature.. | 

Tust now mentioned and every beter act, by 
which our parliament adopted and gave the impreſſi· 
on of their authority to Engliſh acts, as neceſſary to 
their being of force in Ireland, is ecqual to a poſitiue 
and expreſs declaration of the commons, that we 
have an independent conftitution and cannot be 
bound by Britiſh ſtatutes. If the force of Britiſh ſta- 
tutes extended to this country, would there have 

deen any neceſſity for the interpoſition of our legi- 
flature in order to their being received and obeyed 
in Ireland? Such an interference would not only 
have been officious but vain, and Rroogly marked 
with abſurdity. ; | 
By this parliament, it was alſo enacted, that the 
chancellor, treaſurer, judges, maſter of the rolls 
and officers accountant in Treland, ſhould hold their 
offices, not as formerly during At, but during the 
King's pleaſure. The abuſe of power by the officers of 
fate had bag r been a ſubject of complaint. But this 
remedy 
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remedy was . than the diſeaſe. Officers depen- 
dent on the crown and holding at pleaſure, become 
of courſe, on all occaſions, inſtruments ready to 
ſupport it's meaſures, and are therefore danger- 
ous to the conſtitution. But the ſtatute of the 
preſent parliament, diſtinguiſhed by. the name of 
Poynings law, being of all others the moſt remarka- 


ble, merits particular notice. 


Tur power with which the Deputy was Bok 
of convening parliaments and giving the royal aſſent 
to laws, not communicated to the King, had been ex- 
ceedingly abuſed. Parliaments, inſtead of promoting 
the public good, the great end of their inſtitution, 
were frequently made the inſtruments of a faction 
whoſe leading principles were avarice, ambition or 
the gratification of revenge. The influence of the 
Engliſn by birth, or of the more recent adventurers 
from Britain, was generally prevalent with the depu- 
ty, who, in compliance with their deſire, ſummoned 
op parhaments much more frequently than was neceſ- 
ſary, in which laws were enacted injurious. to the 
property and to the rights of the ancient Engliſh 
ſettlers. Statutes were even paſſed which affected, 
immediately, the intereſt of the crown, more eſpeci- 
ally ſince the diſpute commenced betwixt the fami- 
lies of Vork and Lancaſter, to the former of igri 
the people of Ireland in general, and ee he 
legiſlature, had been warmly attached. | = 
To. prevent theſe evils in part, acts had been 
paſſed in ſeveral reigns, particularly one in the time 
of Henry the Sixth, by which it was enjoined, that 
the parliament ſhould not meet more frequently than 


once in a year. Theſe, however, being temporary 
and occaſional, had little effect. A remedy was 
now | 
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applied which was indeed radical. By the . 
fluence of Poynings with the preſent parliament, it 
was enacted, that, hereafter, no parliament ſhould 
be held in the land of Ireland until the particular 
cauſes and conſiderations and all laws to be paſſed in 
it, be firſt certified by the Lord Deputy and his 
council to the King, and that ſuch acts, confiderati- 
ons and cauſes thus previouſly ſpecified and affirmed 
by the King and council, and none others, ſhould 
have the force of laws. In like 'manner, the parti- 
cular time of aſſembling Perllament was to be ſpeci- 
| fied. 

Tur SY of majeſty and the en of his peo- 
ple of Ireland made it neceſſary that his deputy 
ſhould be reſtrained from convening parliaments and 
from giving the royal aſſent to laws without the 
knowledge and approbation of the King. But the 
law of Poynings whilſt, in theſe reſpects, i it ſecured 
_ the royal prerogative, was equally injurious to the 
privileges of parliament and to the intereſt of the 
nation.” By indiſputable right, we received by com- 
paQ from England a conſtitution ſimilar to her own, 
but by this ſtatute, we received a new conſtitution, 
in which one of our inherent moſt eſſential rights 
was annihilated. In Fngland, the people ſend their 
repreſentatives to parliament veſted with the high 
privilege of deliberating ; to the King 1 is reſerved the 
power merely of aſſenting, or giving a negative to 
thoſe bills which were Jae refult of er comultati- 
ons. 

Saas & + principles of it's Area ;nſtitition; and the 
rights of our parliament had been, and, to this time, 
Men to be Ply. the fame. OS, 


Bur 
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Bo U 7 henceforth it muſt deliberate no more. War 
ſhall, and what ſhall not be the law of the land, is, 
in the firſt inſtance, to be determined by the depu- 
ty and his council: from them ſuch laws or conſi- 
derations, as they might approve, were tranſmitted 
to the king and council for their approbation; to our 
parliament remained the ſingle, and, comparatively, 
inſignificant power of a negative. 
Ox this occaſion, the Iriſh parliament, by aantng 
to this law, exceeded the power with which they 
were inveſted by their conſtituents. Entruſted with 
the great and eſſential privilege of deliberating, as 
the motive and ſole end of their appointment, they 
could no more give up or transfer that right, than 
they could, by a vote, deſtroy the exiſtence of par- 
liament. This diminution of the privileges of parli- 
ament was a diminution of the privileges of the peo- 
ple, their rights being mutual; and inſeparably con- 
nected. Beſides, the rights of the people and of the 
nation could not be ſecure whilſt the power of legiſ- 
lation depended ſo much on the deputy and council, 
who had a ſeparate intereſt of their own to be pro- 
vided for, and who would be diſpoſed to encreaſe 
the prerogative of the crown, of which they were 
the immediate ſervants, and to whoſe authority they 
were now become ſtrictly accountable. It might be 
ſuppoſed, that the influence of the lords and gentfy 
of the pale who were admitted to their conſultations,” 
reſpecting the laws to be tranſmitted, Previous to 
the meeting of parliament, would operate in favour 
of the people, but as none of them, we may ſup- 
poſe, would be ſummoned who were likely, on any 
occaſion, to,oppoſe their meaſures, their attendance 
I be of little uſe, However, as Poynings Law 
| reſtrained 
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. the too frequent meeting of parliament, 
and was a check upon any flagrant attempts of fac- 
sous grandees on the rights of the nation, or of in- 
0 dividuals, the popular party, who were unprovided 
in any other ſecurity, oppoſed the ſuſpenſion of it, 
on every occaſion, except when they could enticely 
depend on the right intentions vo . k pod 

f We cr 3 | 5 
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LETTER ILXx. 


IN the famous parliament, of Aich I have given 
you an account in my. laſt letter, an act of at- 
tainder had paſſed againſt the Earl of, Kildare as 
guilty of treaſonable practices. He had been very 
imprudent z at preſent he was probably the victim of 
envy and. perſonal reſentment, Being ſent over to 
England, and admitted to the King, in preſence of 
his accuſers, to be tryed for his offence, his Majeſty 
' commanded him to provide himſelf with council, 
„ replied the Earl bluntly, the ableſt in 
the realm,” freely catehing hold of his Majeſty's 
hand, 1 highneſs I take for my council againſt 
theſe falſe knaves.” The King, inſtead of being of- 
fended at this liberty of Kildare, ſeemed pleaſed with 
the honeſt compliment paid to his integrity. In the 
courſe of the tryal, it was urged againſt him by his 
enemies, that he had, with daring. impiety, on a 
certain occaſion, burned the church of Caſhel. | 
Spare your evidence,” cried Kildare, I did burn 
the church, for I thought the Biſhop had been in it.” 
Towards the concluſion of the tryal, his accufers, 
APR. that they had not proved their principal 
1 . charges, 


* 
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the ee . af eee © That all Ireland 
could not govern this Earl.“ Well,” re pied 


Henry, „The Earl then ſhall govern all Ireland” 


On the concluſion of the tryal, which affords a a 


ſtriking picture of the manners of the times, Henry, 


convinced that a man of ſuch undeſigning plaineſs 
and ſimplieity, could not be guilty of a wilful crime, 
received Kildare into favour, reſtored him to all Th | 


honours, and made him Deputy of Ireland, in the 


place of Sir Edward Poynings. This generous treat- 
ment filled the heart of the Earl with reſpect and 
gratitude. He entered upon his office animated by 
theſe ſentiments and diſcharged his duty with ſpirit 
and integrity. His magnanimity was put to a ſe- 

vere proof by Lord Clanricarde, who entered into * 

league againſt government ſupported by ſeveral very 
reſpectable chieftains and by an army mare nume- 
rous than any which the Iriſh had brought into the 
field ſince the time of Henry the Second. The Earl 


| had married his daughter to Clanricarde. But this 
_ connexion had no influence in tempting Kildare to 


depart from his duty. He collected the forces of 
government and met the enemy at Knocktow, a 
place not far from Galway. © The Iriſh: were defeat- 
ed with the loſs of two thouſand men. This battle 


was fought the nineteenth of ee fifteen hundred 


and four. 
' ABovur this time, many perſons: were carried off 


by a plague. It raged with conſiderable violence 


and was ſucceeded wy a famine, eee by incef= 
ſant rains, _ 
- In a i of Ponies! 3 the Iriſh wa 
ament had met much leſs frequently than uſuak Oc» 
Vol l. 5 | taber 
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tober fifteen hundred and eight, a mdrliament; was 
convened by Kildare, wherein, as was uſual, theſe 
are the words of Ware, the civil and religious privi- 
leges of this kingdom were confirmed by law. 
Fox ſeveral reigns, the influence of the Engliſh 
| government had declined in Ireland; under Henry 
the Seventh, it, in ſome meaſure, revived. Had 
his ſituation permitted, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that he would have introduced into this country a 
ſyſtem of government, which would have repreſſed 
the. inſolence and rapacity of | ambitious grandees, 
and removed the chief cauſes of civil inſurre&ion. 
His circumſtances would only permit him to rectify 
in part the evils uf the ſtate by OY" ape 
ents. 1 
He God at Richmond the twenty. ſecond of April 
fifteen hundred and. nine, i in- en 6p eſe four th Foax 
Auf Feen. ; ts 


- Farewell 
- E *. * E R II 


F ENRV the Eighth was N at 8 
years of age. Though he aſcended the throne 

with every circumſtance in his favour, though the 
F 509. factions by which England had been ſo long 

diſtracted were entirely ſubſided. and the af- 

fairs of that country in a moſt proſperous ſtate, he 
paid little regard to Ireland. Strongly addicted to 
Pleaſure, ſeduced by the advice of pernicious flatter- 
ers, and prompted by. vanity and ambition to ac- 
quire fame by interfering in the wars and in the po- 
litics of the continent, this kingdom very inconſide- 
: table with reſpect to it's revenue and by no means 
7 reduced 
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reduced to a ſtate of regular maten Was con- 
ſidered by him with little attention. r Ho. 
KIL DARE and the other miniſters ok ſtate. were 
continued in offce. The ſame ſpirit of loyalty by 
which the Deputy had been diſtinguiſned during the 
latter part of the reign of Henry the Seventh, at- 
tached him to the intereſt of his fon. With a nu- 
merous army; he advanced againſt a body of inſur- 
gents of the diſtrict contiguous to Deſmond and de- 


populated their country. But, upon his return, he 


Vas attacked by the enemy led on by a manber of 
chieftains of diſtinction. The forces of Kildare en- 
cumbered with ſpoib and fatigued by their march, 
ſuffered greutly. Night parted the combatants. 
The next day, not chooſing to renew we! Agr 
ment, the Deputy 'returned to Dublin. 

Uron' the death of Kildare, the e elected 
his ſon Gerald Deputy. Henry confirmed the choice. 
The inſurrections ſuppreſſed: by Kildare broke out 
afreſh. But Gerald, poſſeſſed of the ſame genius and 
ſpirit of enterpriae for whielr his father had been fo 
remarkable, in a ſhort time, re- eſtabliſned the pub- 
lic tranquility. But his own peace began to be diſ- 
turbed by old family cortaaritions In particular, 
the honours / conferred 1 him excited the envy 
and diſſatisfacxion of Peter Butler Earl of Ormond. 
Deſtitute in himſelf of power to injure the Deputy, 
he paid court to Wolſey, the reigning favourite with 
Henry, and having been ſo ſucceſsful as to obtain his 
friendſhip, he accuſed Kildare of having unjuſtly a ali 
enated the King's revenue, and of having even entered 
into ſecret connexions with the enemies of his go - 
vernment. As Kildare had not treated Wolſey with 
the * attention he expected, he was more ſuſ- 

T'3 nn 
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ceptible of impreſſions to his diſadvantage. The 
Deputy was ſummoned to England to anſwer for his 
conduct, was deprived of his office and Thomas 

Bark of Surry ſubſtituted in his place. 

- O'N1AL had invaded Meath ; Surry oppoſed kim 
with vigour and obliged him to retire to the North. 
Here, reflecting on his ſituation and his proſpects, 
he reſolved to ceaſe from hoſtilities and become a 
peaceful ſubject. Theſe intentions he communicat- 
ed to the Deputy who accepted of his ſubmiſſion, * 
conferred on him the honor of knighthood and tier 
| hn gapigplana favour. _ 

Suna RV Was as much diſtinguiſhed | in a Pe? as 
ins military capacity. Diſdaining to be De 
by the diſhonourable motives of avarice or ambition, 
his actions were guided by a ſtrict regard to the 
principles of juſtice. His ſplendid hoſpitality gained 
him reſpect, and encreaſed, from gratitude and af- 
fection, the number of his friends. After a reſi- 
dence in Ireland of two ears, diſappointed of neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies from England which he had been pro- 
miſed, he returned to that kingdom, where he was 
placed at the head of the troops which Henry had 
. ee to invade France. _ 

On MON ſucceeded Surry as Deputy of Inland, 
| whole adminiſtration made no figure compared with 
1521. that of his predeceſſor. The Iriſh chieftains 

| deſpiſing his authority, indulged, without 
reſtraint, thoſe private animoſities againſt each other 
for which they had been always ſo remarkable, and 
which diverted that courage to an inglorious object 
that ought to have been exerted in recovering their 

loſt liberty, or in ſecuring, againſt the attack of 


mained. 

A chr rau of Offory, offended at the viewed, 
ſent an ambaſſador to Henry to lay before him his 
grievance, 'who addreſſed him in theſe remarkable 
words, King maſter, ſtand up. My maſter Mac 
Gillipatrick hath ſent me ta thee and commanded 


me to inform thee, that if you do not chaſtiſe Peter 


Rufus,” meaning Ormond, * He will make war 


upon you.” Whether the King paid any regard to 
this extraordinary embaſly, is uncertain, but Mac 


Gillipatrick was not the only perſon diſſatisfied with 
the government of Ormond. Kildare had been out 

of the kingdom for ſome time. He returned and 
renewed his animoſity againſt the viceroy. Their 


mutual complaints were - tranſmitted to England: 


Kildare was now ſucceſsful. ' The reins of govern- 
ment, being taken from Ormond; were committed 


; to him, but his honours were tranſient. The King 


of France, at war with England, to embarraſs Hen- 
ry, propoſed to enter into a treaty with Deſmond, 
who liſtened to the offer with pleaſure, flattered in 
being thus treated as an independent prince, 

by fo great a monarch. Henry highly pro- 152 3 
voked, commanded the Deputy to ſeize: Deſmond; 
Kildare, partial to his kinſman, made a ſhew of 


obedience but did not execute the order. His ene- 


mies eagerly improved the opportunity, repreſented 
his conduct to the King who caſt him into i 
from which he was OY with diflicult y. en- 
__— = | 
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the common enemy, cher ic privileges which yet re- 
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AFTER ſome time, . events of 17 are 
not "intereſting, Sir William Skeffington was 

appbinted deputy of the Duke of Richmond Who 
had been created viceroy of Ireland. Kildare had 

regained his liberty and the favourable opinion of 
Filled with ambition, and provoked that 
another ſhould poſſeſs an office, which, as he thought, 
of right, belonged to him, dy unoealing applications, 
he prevailed with the King to recal Skeffington and 
appoint him deputy, in his place. His head be- 
came now intoxicated" with power. He forgot his 
obligations to the King and affected independence. 
To ſtrengthen his intereſt, he entered into a cloſe 
connexion with ſeveral of the moſt powerful chief- 
tains and collected a large number of diſorderly fol- 
lowers. None but his particular friends were admit- 
ted to his confidence; he gave full ſcope to his paſ- 
ſions; the ancient enemies of his family felt the bit- 
ter effects of his power and reſentment. Theſe, aided 
by a number, who, from better principles, were of- 
Fended at the ſhameful irregularities of his conduct, 
began to lay ſchemes for his deſtruction. To ac- 
compliſh this, the maſter of the rolls was diſpatched 
to the King to repreſent to him the conduct of the 
Deputy and the various evils in which he had invol- 
ved the government of Ireland. Henry, alarmed 


by the intelligence, ordered Kildare immediately to 


England, where, as ſoon as he arrived, he was ſeized 
and” impriſoned. A report was propagated, which 
reached Ireland, that he was executed. It was be- 
lie ved by his ſon Lord Thomas, to whom, during 
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his abſence, he had committed the government. He 
was moſt unfit for the important truſt. He was no 
more than twenty years of age and had all the raſh- 
neſs and petulance of youth. He was credulous, 
proud of the conſequence of his family and deſpiſed 
his enemies. The officers of ſtate were treated by 
him with ſupercilious diſdain. Inſtead of allaying, 

he had heightened the blade cee by his 72 
ther's adminiſtration, 

Bur, when he heard of his death, without aides 
Hinfelf time or taking pains to be affured of the fact, 
he refigned his office and reſolved to draw his ſword 


| againſt a ſovereign from whom, he ſuppoſed, he had 


received an irreparable injury. The chancellor la- 
boured to prevent the impending evil. In terms of 


the warmeſt affection, he pointed out to the impru- 
dent Lord the folly and the danger of his conduct; 
aid before him the evils which would be the conſe- 
quence of perſiſting in his deſign, not only with re- 


ſpect to himſelf, but his family and connexions. In 


vain. He determined to perſevere. The diſaffected 
ſeized the favourable opportunity and crowded to 
his ſtandard. But Lord Thomas did not depend 
entirely on them; he applied for aid to the powers 
of Germany and Italy with whom Henry was at 
war. Mean time, he laid waſte Fingal and advanc- 
ed with his army to the metropolis. Being admitted 

i by the inhabitants, to ſave themſelves from deſtrue- 
tion, he inveſted the caſtle. Leaving the conduct of 
rhe ſiege to a part of his forces, he marched with the 
reſt into the lands of Oſſory to vent his diſpleaſure 
| againſt the Earl, who had refuſed to join with him 
in his mad undertaking. He bore down every thing 
Nor pd. IW with all the de- 

| : vaſtations 
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vaſtations of war. During his abſence, the citizens 
1253 4 of Dublin, animated by the promiſe of ſpee- 
dy ſupport, attacked the troops which he 
| bad left there and made the greateſt part of tem 
priſoners. Provoked by this intelligence, young 
Fitzgerald returned and laid ſiege to the city. He 
continued his operations for ſome time, but the peo- 
ple of Dublin having been reinforced by five hun- 
dred men, he was forced to retreat. . 
Six William Skeffington was now 3 ord 
Deputy who being in a bad ſtate of health and averſe 
to military operations, in the ſpring of fifteen hun- 
dred and thirty five, placed at the head of the troops 
Sir William Brereton. Brereton led them to the 
Held, beſieged and took the caſtle of Maynooth. 
During Winter, Fitzgerald had collected a large bo- 
dy of undiſciplined troops. As ſoon as he heard of 
the ſiege of Maynooth, which was one of the ſtrong- 
eſt of his caſtles, he put them in motion, but, when 
intelligence was received that it had ſurrendered, a 
great number of his men, who had enliſted with him 
from the feclings of the moment, deſerted his ſtand- 
ard; with the remainder, he gave battle to the ene- 
my, by whom, after a ſhort conflict, he was entirely 
routed. Attended by a few followers, he eſcaped, 
with difficulty, to Munſter. Here he was followed 
by the Engliſh army now under the command of 
Lord Grey. Finding that there was no alternative, 
he accepted of terms of accommodation, by which it 
was ſolemnly ſtipulated that his paſt offences ſhould 
. be. pardoned. His adherents, the principal of wipe, 
were O'Nial and O'Connor, likewiſe ſubmitted. - 
Pux conduct of this buſineſs and of the viceray 
in ere much diſpleaſed the officers of- ſtate. 
Ei E Whatever 
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Whatever might have been the determination of the 
King, in this matter, to whom complaints were 
made with reſpect to it, Skeffington died ſoon after, 
upon-which the n of ee were commit- 
ted to Lord Grey. Fo 
Mean While, Fitzgerald went over to England a 
to get his pardon ratified by his Majeſty. But, on 
his arrival, the King, paying no regard to the en- 
gagement of his Iriſh Deputy, impriſoned him. The 
eyes of this unfortunate youth were now opened to 
a a complicated ſcene of wretchedneſs. When too 
late, he diſcovered that his father, inſtead of being 
deprived of his life by the King, had died of grief, 
occaſioned by a ſenſe of his own precipitate and pre- 


ſumptuous folly. With reſpe& to the fate which 


awaited himſelf, it was that of dying 1 55 the hands 
of the executioner. 

HE NR, in whoſe abe alt was a diftin- . 
guiſhing feature, extended his reſentment . againſt 
Lord Thomas to all the branches of his family. 
Five of his uncles, although three of them had con- 
demned his conduct, were executed. His brother, 
a youth of twelve years of age, was forced to fly from 
place to place, to avoid the vengeance of the King. 
At laſt, he found an aſylum in Italy where he was 
protected againſt the nien of 8 pt. 

ae 5 
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been giving you an account, a great revolution 
in e had taken place in religion. 


Tur 
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Tur divine Being who guides human affairs witz 
unerring wiſdom, frequently educeth good from 
evil, Henry, from motives well known, had caſt off 
the Pope's juriſdiction and raiſed himſelf in his place, 
to the head of the church. Determined that this 
change | ſhould extend to Ireland, he fixed upon 
George Brown, a provincial of Auguſtine friars, di- 
Ringuiſhed by a warm attachment to the principles of 
the reformation, as a proper inſtrument for execut- 
ing his deſign, To give him greater influence in his 
endeavours to perſuade his Iriſh ſubjects to acknow- - 
lege his ſupremacy, upon a vacancy which now hap- 
pened, he created him Archbiſhop of Dublin. Brown 
engaged in this arduous buſmeſs but he found 
the taſk much more: difficult than was at firſt 1 ima- 
gined. LO 4 
From the da of their country, the natives 
wete involved in conſtant difputes and hoſtilities 
with the Engliſn ſettlers; they had, alſo, from time 
immemorial, been engaged in quarrels with one ano- 
ther. In this diſtracted tate, connected by no bond 
of union, civil, political or religious, ee of 
their bards, of their colleges, of almoſt every — 
tunity of improvement, they were involved in igno- 


rance and conſequently, in ſuperſtition. Being un- 


accuſtomed to think and, incapable of inveſtigating 
truth, they were exceedingly averſe to any innova- 
tion in the form of religion which they had been 
taught to conſider as ſacred and were accuſtomed to 
profeſs. Henry the Second, by acknowleging the 
fovereignty of Ireland to be held by the Pope's au- 

thority, had taught the Engliſh ſettlers to be ſtrongly 
attached to the papal intereſt, and ſo deeply was 
this — on their — that the Iriſh parlia- 
ment 
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ment, on ſome occaſions, declared, that the Vopeſa 
bull was the ſole foundation of the obedience which 
the King claimed from the people of this country. 
_ IRELAND was conſidered as the peculiar inheri- 
_ tance of the Pontiff, Hence, it was called the Holy 
Iſland, the Iſland of Saints. For theſe reaſons, the 

endeavours of Brown and his aſſocia tes, to induce 
the people of Ireland to renounce the Pope's ſupre- 
macy met with the warmeſt oppoſition. - The chan- 
cellor Cromer, Primate of Armagh, who was ex- 
tremely zealous for the Pope's authority, ſummoned 
the clergy of his province; repreſented to them the 
ſhocking impiety of the propoſed innovation, ex- 
horted them to perſeverance, and «diſpatched two 
' meſſengers to Rome to entreat his holineſs to ſup- 
port them with his protection. The other prelates 
Joined with zeal in defence of the ſame cauſe. The 
methods hitherto uſed proving ineffectual, the au- 
thority of the legiſlature was employed in aid of 
the reformation. 

A PARLIAMENT Was convened; To: pode 
delay in paſſing the acts, Poynings' Law was 15 . 
ſuſpended. An act of attainder being paſſedů 3 
againſt thoſe principally concerned in the late rebel · 
lion, ſome matters ſettled relative to the ſucceſſion 
to the crown and haws enacted concerning the King's 
divorce from Catharine of Arragon and his ſubſe- 
quent matrimonial connexions, his Majeſty was, in 
the fulleſt manner, declared to be head of the church, 
It was made treaſon for laymen in offices under the 


King or for any of the clergy to refuſe the oath of 


ſupremacy. To this ſanguinary law one was added 
which veſted his Majeſty with excluſive authority, 
in 1 to firſt fruits, the power of diſpoſing of 


benefices, 


* * 
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benefices, and with relation to all other matters con- 
cerning the maintenance and government of the 

church. Appeals and all applications to the Pope 
were utterly forbidden. A ſubſidy for ten years was 


granted to his Majeſty and the twentieth penny of 


the profits of all ſpiritual promotions for ever. Thoſe 
who could not ſpeak the Engliflt language were de- 
clared incapable of church preferment unlefs perſons 
acquainted with it were not to be found. - 

To promote the knowlege of the language, Liig- 
| im ſchools were enjoined to be kept in every pariſh. 
The penſions paid to the Iriſh for protection were 
aboliſhed, a ſtatute made againſt abſentees and other 
laws deſigned to advance the public weal, were en- 
. 

Ir was with great difficulty that the friends of: go- 
vernment carried the act of ſupremacy, to which, 
many lords and commons gave the keeneſt oppoſiti- 
on. Brown exerted himſelf in favour. of it, in a 
manner which evinced him to be a violent partizan, 
equally a ſtranger to the natural xights of men and 
to the privileges of conſcience. _ | 
TIT had been uſual to ſummon to parliament 0 
proctors from each dioceſe. Theſe, being friends of 
the holy ſee and, of courſe, enemies to the preſent 


dieeſigns of adminiſtration reſpecting it, were ex- 


eluded and declared to have no right, in future, to 
de conſidered as members of the tegiſlature. _ 

Fux ſtatute eſtabliſhing the King's ſupremacy, 
was warmly oppoſed by the people of almoſt every 
rank and defcription. The particular friends of the 
_ Papal juriſdiction were very active in ſpreading the 
diſcontents excited on the preſent occaſion and in 
a eee their Py" To Cromer and feveral 
BI. | "9 
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others, commiſſions were privately ſent From: Rome; 
wherein they were exhorted to oppoſe hereſy, and 
ſtand forth, with all their might, in defence of the 
Catholic religion.  O'Nial, flattered by a letter ad- 
_ dreſſed to him in a highly complimentary ſtrain by 
the Biſhop of Metz, in the name of the council of 
cardinals, engaged zealouſly, in ſupport of it. He 
joined the confederacy, and led out his followers in- 
to the county of Meath, having declared open war 
againſt all the enemies of the holy ſee. He waſted 
the country to the terror of the inhabitants who were 
unprovided with forces to oppoſe him, and ſet out 
on his return to his own country. Mean time, the 
Deputy, Lord Grey, had been employed in making 
a progreſs through the ſeveral provinces to encou- 
rage. the friends of government and to intimidate 
the diſaffected. Upon receiving intelligence of the 
inſurrection of O'Nial and of his departure from 
Meath, he haſtened forward with ns IO came 
up with him at Belaho. 

In the engagement which followed, the Iriſh were 
entirely en, with the 98 of four nn 


men. 
| Farewell. 


LETTER LAX. 


TN 8 unis mis thirty Cords Lord — 
1 had convened a parliament which was diſtin- 

caiſhord by the following ſpirited declaration of Iriſh 
rights, reſpecting the great pillar of our conſtitution, 
their ſole excluſive power of making laws to bind 
this country. © Your Grace's realm, recogniſing no 


e but your Grace, hath been, and yet fond 
rom 
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from any ſubjection to any man's laws but only ſuch 
as were deviſed within this realm for the wealth of 
the ſame, or to ſuch others as by the ſufferance of 
your Grace and your progenitors, the people of the 
realm have taken at their free liberties, by their 
own conſent, and have bound themſelves wh 70 
uſe _ ae obſervance of,” _ 

By this ſtatute, called the Act of Faculties; our 
be afſerts, that Ireland hath been; and is 
free from the power of all laws except ſuch as were 
immediately enacted by themſelves, and thoſe en- 
acted in England to which the people gave their 
conſent, not hereby, in any ſenſe, recogniſing the 
authority of the Britiſn legiſlature, but freely and 
voluntarily receiving theſe laws as of advantage to 
themſelves,” and made current, under that idea on- 
ly, by the expreſs ſanction of their own legiſlature. 

| Lord Grey being recalled! to England in teen 
hundred and forty, he left Sir William Brereton to 
diſcharge the duties of his office. Sir William acted 
with vigour. By his attention and activity he pre- 
ſerved the peace of Ulſter and of Thomond which 
were threatened with new inſurrections on the ac- 
count of religion. TY, 

D1scourRAaGeD by a ſeries of adverfe fortune, 
the ſpirit of the natives relaxed. A number of mo- 
naſteries deſerted their allegiance to the Pope. Four- 
teen abbies and ten priories, the heads of which had 
a ſeat in the houſe of lords, ſurrendered to the king 
and were ſuppreſſed. Deſmond and his family had 
claimed the privileges of abſenting themſelves from 
parliament, and of not entering into a walled town; 
tzheſe he eee "_ wa Sage 1 as 
head of the church. 
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Fuost an ides not improperly ſanded? in this un- 
civilized age, that names, even when not /accompa» 
nied by any additional power, have an influence on 
the principles and conduct of men, the viceroy, An- 
thony Saint Ledger, was ordered to call a parlias 
ment, by which, in the place of Lord, the ſtyle 
which our kings had hitherto aſſumed, Henry was 
recognized as King of Ireland: this title to be tranſ- 
ferred: to his heirs for ever. The requiring the ſane» 
tion of our lords and commons, to a matter, in itſelf 
of little importance, exhibits a new proof of our bee 
ing a diſtin and independent kingdom. 

In this parliament, the diſpoſal of all blen was 
veſted in the king. Meath was en. into the 

counties of Eaſt and Weſt Meath. 1 Hom 

I x was enacted, that thoſe who were to 4 Nea in fu | 
ture a right of voting for members of parliament, 
were to be poſſeſſed, in freehold, of forty ſnillings a 

year, and that ſuch as were elected in counties, cities 
and towns muſt be reſident. This was an excellent 
reſtriction, as members who do not reſide among 
their conſtituents, being ſtrangers to them and to 
their intereſt, muſt be * enn for the h 5 
truſt repoſed in them. 

_ In, was likewiſe enacted, that on the death; reſi 
nation or recall of a deputy, the chancellor ſhould 
iſſue writs to the privy councellors to aſſemble and 
chooſe for governor, during the king's: pleaſure, 4 
layman of Engliſh birth, and if none ſuch could be 
got, two laymen of Engliſh blood and ſurname, to 
be lords juſtices, to whom the lord chancellor ſhall 
adminiſter , the oath and give patents!“ This di- 
ſtinction in favour, of the Engliſn by birth, tended 
to create jealouſies, and had a moſt unfavourable aſ- 


pect. 
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pect, with reſpect to the intereſt and the proſperity 
of Ireland. Men who are born and have a property 
in this country; Who know it's circumſtances, and 
the beſt manner of conducting it's affairs; Who are 
acquainted with the people, with it's laws and con- 
ſlitution, are certainly the per ſons moſt natural md 
moſſt proper for preſiding in it's government. 
FTnoss of another country appointed to this high 
office, are not only, in theſe reſpects, leſs qualified, 
but bring with them prejudices and attachments 
inimical to the proſperity c of the kingdom. | Befides, 
"a native, in reaſon and in equity; has a much better 
right than a ſtranger, to the emoluments arifing from 
this as well as all the nm offices of ere "T6 0 e 
ceed with our hiſtor 7. 5 
Fon a ſhort interval, aha afaits of Ireland aum 
end an aſpect very different from that to which they 
had hĩtherto been accuſtomed. A ſtate of general 
tranquility took place. O'Nial and the Northern 
chieftains who had not ſubmitted ſince the late inſur- 
rection, together with many of the old Engliſh ſet- 
tlers who had adopted the manners of the Triſh and 
. hved in a ſtate of independence, Me- 
giance to ee not only as weir lawful ſovereign, 
but as head of the church. Several of them gave 
up their — received them again as Engliſh''te- 
nures, and, as a diſtinguiſhing mark of the royal 
favour, were honoured with titles of nobility. De 
Burgo, the head of the Mac Williams, was created 
Earl of Clanricarde and Baron Dunkellan; OBrian 
- was created Earl of Thomond and Baron of Inchi- 
quin and O'Nialt Earl of Tyrone. | His ger dne 
eee e pe wah wy Dungannon. : 


 yvy aFr IRE Lawn. 


_ Or: this-change ſo fayourable to the Englih affairs 
ve dan only affign. the. following cauſes. Phe atte- 
ration of the King's title muſt haye made conſi- 


derable impreſon-on the minds of choſe hd had H- 


therto oppaſeg his government ;'a nunihet pf judges 
were appointed to determine cauſes upon the gene- 
ral prineiples of the Brehon Laws vhich operated in 
favour of Henry with all chaſe who! were attached 0 


the ancient Iriſh conſtitution. Pte arr 4 


dependence. of >the natives on their reſpective lea 
ders, by perſuading them, when aggrieved; t ap- 
ly to his tribunal for zuſtioe. This politic meafure 
had à tendeney to attach them to government. 85 
veral of them, as we: are informed by Davis, did 
appeal to the Deputy and his coundil for-deliverince 
fromthe HOT in ieh 0 e _ 9:5 their 
{upeniers; di „ e of nf tt 4100 bat 
St Edward Laage, wits les Saine 
Ledge; extended the, hmits of the-pale-by ſubduing 
the O' Moores and the O' Connors, ane Building the 


forts of Leix and Offaly. Saint Ledger was ſoon af- 


ter reinſtated in his office. 

Tux Earl of Lenogbenitilifventy Beten from 
Scotland, took refuge with Henry, by whoſe deſire 
he applied tochis Iriſn Deputy for aſſiſtance (Wi 
three thouſand men who; engaged in his cauſe und 


the c nmand of the Karl of Otmond, he returned 


to Scotland. But, the Caſtle of Dumbarton nat be: 
ing delivered ito his Iriſm auxiliaties, as he had reaſon 
to expocl, and having recebte grest in jut) young 
Violent ſterm they arne haelt uo ſueceſaful. $5 Ou 


ou tl ne a 2 n ideſign pony 
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Sa, Ledger, alſo, had taken pains to leſſer the 
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and ſorne othets. " Weary” of their dependence on 
tee Engliſn, they propoſec to the King of France to 
become his fubjects if he would procure the ſar 
of the Pope und ſend them the "neceſſary aſſiſtance. 
He was pleaſed with the offer and ſent the Biſhop of 
Valence! to Ireland for more particular information. 
Upon his return, Francis applied to the Pope for his 
voncurrence; but * holineſs refuſed his Se 
of the meaſure, © Herron Ar: 
By his wars on the ce pile expences, 
| having exfauſted his "treaſury, Henry adopted a 
meaſure highly unjuſt and impolitic. He ordered 
braſs, or, mixt money to be coined in Ireland and 
ſtamping it with a nominal value made it paſs eur- 
rent, to the great f of ow fs rae more 2 70 
hen heed the ollie? , oilf, of t 
Hv died the twenty Gghth of funky fiſteen 
hunted and forty fix, in the thirty eighth year of 
this reign, one of the moſt ſenſual, the moſt tyran- 
nical, the moſt impolitie and cruel be that ever 
| 2 on the Eighth. nee e FFF 
is #60) ee eee ee 5 Adden 
„% £ e n „ 85 n 1 
„ E F R c. 
b Siodw ef e nee 
JV WARD the Sixth, G Torr Neher b bad a by w. ths 
L Eady Jane Seymour: ſucceeded to tlie throne at 
ten years of age. Samt Ledger continued to govern 
. the affairs of Ireſand The tranquility Which took 
place in the Affairs of this country, during the latter 
part of the reign of Henry the Eighth;” proceeding 
from cauſes hi, 'coutd"onty"have” temporary ef- 
fect, us of ſhort duration.“ Phe diſpoſition” of ſe- 
ven of the Ta chieftalns appears from the their appli- 
TY | -ation 
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cation to che King of France, mentioned in my laſ 
letter. Taking advantage of the dexthiof, hs dath 
King, the Ol , the O Birnes, and O Connors 
roſe in arms againſt government. The Deputy; 
aided by Sir Edward Bellingham who had been ſent 
from England to his aſſiſtance with four hundred foot 
and ſix hundred horſe, reduced them to obedience: 
Bellingham diſtinguiſned himſelf by his courage and 
activity, in reward of which, he was appointed ſues 
ceſſor to Saint Ledger in the adminiſtration of lriſn 
affairs. He continued to act upon the ſame: princi- 
ples of attachment to the erown, which had raiſed 
him to this honor. New ſchemes of inſurrection 
were formed, but by his ſpirit and attention, he pre- 
vented them from breaking out into acts of hoſtility. 
In one tranſaction, particularly, he appears not only 
in a reſpectable, but very amiable point of * 
Deſmond, veſted with the office of treaſurer, 
ſummoned to Dublin to aſſiſt, by his bees — 
intereſt, the affairs of government. Accuſtomed to 
independence and impatient of every thing connec- 
ted with the idea of ſubjection, this haughty chief - 
tain refuſed to comply. The Deputy, upon this, 
ſurpriſed him in his houſe and carried him to Dublin. 
Though liable to the puniſnment of diſobedience, 
inſtead of treating him with ſeverity, he uſed him in 
the gentleſt way, pointing out to him, with good 
nature and condeſcenſion, the impropriety of his be- 
haviour and giving him the beſt advice with reſpect 
to his manners and conduct. Deſmond became 
more civilized daily, from a ſenſe: of gratitude to 

Deputy fot on kindneſs, he prayed for him by 

name of the wod Bellingen und from this time 
was a — to his Stk, e at DENA e 
ot SIT ; Us Tus 


8 
{\\T\xre:oohduds ofthe Deputy Weis {politics 
3 Had the Engliſh, in eſtabhiſnig their pow. 
er in tl cUðntry bela ved in the ſamie mariner and 
from the fame principles, inſtead of adding inhuma- 
nity to ac of the moſt: fiagrant injuſtice, a multi- 
tudeiof lives would have been ſaved and the Hatives 
inſenfibly, been reconciled to their government. 
{-IngraTttuDEs frequently the fe Ward of gel 
ty. Bellingham, inſtead of the eſteem which he 
merited by the rectitude of his conduct, became an 
object; of envy and diſpleaſure to certain of the Triſh 
grandeta, eſpecially to Sir Francis Bryan who had 
acquired eonſiderable importance by his marriage 
with the widow of the Earl of Ormond. Complaints 
of him ha | 
recalled and obliged ipy talte his tr en ee | 
and/privy cu¹ĩlα ere 

Sous friends Who Were. anxious 601 bis laery: de- 
fired to plead his ae His words upon the occa« 
ſion are memorable. "Mays he, if my inno- 
cence is not ſuGcierit: steck me, I reſt quite 
contented in the belief of the reſurtection of the 
dead, for; my enemies may kill but cannot overcome 
me Some time after, the e are and 
Bellingham was acquitted - 

I fifteen hundred and fifty, eint Ledger, Aude 
| more, took the reins of government. Somerſet, the 
guardian of the young king and the protector of his 
dominions, thought him the propereſt perſon to ad- 
vance the refotmiation in Ireland, in the ſucceſs of 
wWhich the was warmly intereſted. As in matters of 
_ belief: Henty! the Eighth was a ſtrict Roman Catho- 
lia, the tmly re formation in religion which he-withed: 
to introduce, reſpected the Popels ſuptemacy. Im- 
wa = 00 yg e — 


ing been tranſmitted to England, he was 


1 m 5 more wk Sally f * 
as have 10 Combat Prepaleffcus long — 
eee, progreſſive ſteps.” Tha bing and 

the principal nobility. that compa: ePC 
Somerfer- at their head, ſupported by numbers of the 5 
people of England departed nom from the Cx 


Rome, not ohly in what related to the Popes — 


maey but to doctrinal points. Their principles; with 
| teſpect to Sei * 


n, were collected into: nation 
Hrurgy and received the fariffiow-of parſiament. 

| In Ireland, a number had ſubmitted to the refars 
mation, but they were only nominal conformiſts. 
The people in general, not only retained but openly 
profeſſed their" attachment to the Pope which they 
were determined to ſupport with zeal and perſeve- 
ranee. Therdfore, as the preſent enlarged! ſyſtem 
of refortnation was moro offenſive to their ꝑreſullicęs, 


Saint Ledger, who: had: poſitive inſtructians to ꝓro- 


mote it, was obliged to proceed with ll poſſible | 
caution . laſtead of calling in the affiſtance of patli- 


ament, which! had been dong befgre, but was now 


confidered as too violent 1 he ſummoned a 
meeting of the clergy and endeavoured to prepall 


with them to receive the hrurgy as à form of roli- 


gion adopted in England and well eee to pro- 
bu. he improvement: of the ng fon SY 
To this, Dowdal Archbiſhop of Armagh, give ben 
bebe. - He left the aſſembly with ſtrong marks 
of diſpleafure and earried u him the greazeſtipart 
of the clergy of his dioceſe. ' Brown, Arehbiſnop of 
Dublin, the zealous advocate for the reformation 


and ſevere] prelates received the liturgy;' agrecably 


to which, ſerviee was performed in the cathedral of 


Dublin. In gaining the aſſent of men to the doc- 


np trines 


| | . s H 7 1 
* Is 2 % 25 
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7 — 4 — of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles;' Inſtead of imitating this di- 
vine example, a mode of behaviour, alone worthy. 
of the excellent cauſe i in which they were: engaged, 
our Iriſh reformers acted with the moſt intemperate 
zeal. They broke 1550 churches, deſtroyed their 
images and every thing which ſavoured of Popery. 
To-excite hatred inſtead of making converts was the 
natural eee _ rug - moſt: indecent 
conduct. 01 ire I FO in „le 31s M4 

Ars eee 91s $4475 fo Adieu. 
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N L „ being 979 to the Eng- 
© ii goverment — ſufficiently zealous, in fa- 
vour of the reformation,” was removed from the of- 
ice of deputy to make room for Sir James Crofts, 
Sine it was hoped, would be more ſucceſsful. Con- 
vinced that the gaining of Archbiſnop Dowdal, the 


gteat partizun of the Pope, was a matter of firſt con- 


ſequence; to effect this was an immediate object with 

the 1 on his being appointed to the govern- 

ment. To give the people an impreſſion of his ſu- 
22 ee and - a, ms nog 3 


He 5 — — and a — — 
5 letter from the Deputy in which he requeſted a con- 
ference with him on the ſubject of religion. Pleaſed 
with this mark of reſpect from the repreſe ative: of 
W ompliec Jeputy 


e e ee 
dal defended the claims, of the Church af Rome, 


thoſe, of the xeformatian were ſupported-by. the Bi 


ſhop of Meath,... The ręſult was the ſame with that 


of all ſuch, debates,. Each ſide, Wa rendered, more 
averſe to the principles :o POL 


more deter! mined in e their own, opinion. . 

A pisr nN had for err zariſen, en to 
precedence, betwixt t Archbiſhops of Dublin and 
Armagh eligh, yas determined. in fayour.of the lat- 


ter, in con ae he was ſtiled Primate af all 


Ireland, while the former vas ſtiled only, Primate of 
Ireland. of To mortify: the pride of Dowdal, that de- 
termination, hoth with reſpect to title and ,prece- 
dence, was now, reverſed.,; Deeply affected by this 
degradation and by the Prof] pect of feeling more ſex 
vere effects of the King's diſpleaſure he deſerted his 
ſee and ref to the continent. The ſee of Offory 
now, alſo. he decame vacant, John Bale was: appointed 
to fill it by, his, Majeſty,,; Rough in his manners and 
determined, at all events, to ſupport the reformati: 
on, he took every. opportunity of, expreſſing his in- 
dignation againſt the forms of the Fopiſh worſhip, 
The people, beheld. him. with, deteſtation, roſe tu- 
multuouſſy and marked, him as the victim of their 
reſentment, The vigorous, interpolitian . of 79 
friends, ſaved, him from deſtruction. 

As a mean of eſtabliſning the tranquility; of the 
kingdom LE more permanent baſis, the Deputy 
lications to hit Mogeſty, to N 


a Tax „HO RY. 
the laws by wMoh-His PrghHh ſubjects in this Coun- 
try were governed; to the natives in Aker Bit 

the preſent circuifiſtances'6f Engfatid would ft ad- 
mit of the exerti6hs m—_— ” tis"undettiking. 
Times weile ehanged. When ne power and the 
poſſeſſibnb of the Irim ene Pry within much 
mire finite Bunde, When Hey farted untler the 
vatious 6pprefiotts' of the adventurers front Britain, 
they" defired; they entteated they offered" to pur- 
ehiiſe the participation oF Ram 1% ut their en- 
timents/efienged with their Eiteumſtanccb, and they 
reſolved to grütify Weir trot went in favour 
er thei abeient inftitiitions; n 123W1950 07 

Nob have Teth that Tevardr oF the clerlge bad 
elbeivec tithes f HoMifiry Moni the &oWh, "This 5 
Stent öffence tö theit dependents. A dig 
mer with their po er ds Read 5f 4 te 
+ mma rl ſueteſſon, Wete things | Which they had 

10 idea, and to Which; being Inconfiftent Wen the 

Euſton of their chuntry, they wette determined not 
ts (brit; Accor ngly, 6 the death 6 the Earl 
Bf Glanhickiie; Us fol weg edected fe of heir ſept 
to ſuececd Him, in Prezudice to the pretenſtons of 
his fon WHo Was bbliged' to vindfeate his ckeimn by 
force of arms. A'dipite Ninilar to his töbk place 
GH the demie of the Earl's Tuombnd. But the all- 
Ehatiort from government of the Fall dr T rote was 

1 eauſe of infürrectiom thote important and müch 


k, 0 08 by 


35 Rs! feribus in "ts Etobſequenees. When that no- 


Pleman feturned home, after his late ſubttififion and 
* honours with wich he" Had deen veſted, "tis 


F IRE q A "TY 


on this account, they were angry at Tyrone, they 


12 


were ſtill diſfatisfled with government. Un- 
der the influence of theſe impreſſions, they uſed all 
Poſfidle means to induce their facher to reject Mat- 
thew from His favour, to renounce ſubjection to 
Enghth power” and 166 fett to His former confe- 
quemce as an independent ohiefttin; Though Tyr 
rone had ſacriflced his independence to the neceſſity 
of his ſitua tion, the deſite of it was exceedingly dear 
to his heart; guided by it's impulſe and inclined to 
remove the diſpleaſute of his ſons, he determined to 
follow their advice. Intelligence of his deſign having 
reached the Deputy, he anticipated" the Eatl, (264 
him and his'ebumteſs, and eoiiveyed them to Pub- 
Un whete he eaſt tern T6! ptrifors; #2404 ne, 
His ſon' _— not- forindidatcd by ths uniex 
pected misfortune. With his followers and the 84 
of a body — lich at that time had made an 
incutſſon into Ulter, he attacked the Deputy whoſe 
force was joined to that collected by Matthew, and 
defeated | him with the loſs of two hundred men. 
Animated by this Iucceſs, he kept together his fol- 
lowers anEprege'" all atound in the c: nities of 
Far. A i 2 2A. leine 13 2 THR 
WIr Rave en in the late reign, the off bath 
of the farmily of Kildate and the eſcape of Gerald, 
the ny firviving branch of that family, fro th 
peHſevuritiy” reſetitmient "of Henry. Ls 
„ he Was reſtoted to 4 conſiderable” part 354 
Wikis eſtate, and, two years after; was created E anl 
6f Rikdhr and Bon ef oe * mw * "9a # 
© by. i 34 95 The „ 433. 14.2: 5 SR 
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year of rap age. 1 — fat upon the + he about. 
"a u. Upon this event, the ambi 
eee his end. | raiſe. 
Da ter in- aw, the Lady. Jane Grey,'to 
crown. It was with the greateſt difficulty that 
th excellent Lady had been prevailed with, to. co- 
incide with his wiſhes. She was pogercd d Que en 


Bur the hopes of Northumberland. 28 fr — nds 
were ſpeedily blaſted. Mary aſcended the threne. 
The Engliſh recogniſed her title, and the miniſters 
1 ſtate, i in this country, followed. their example... 

| This princeſs; born to be the ſcourge of the Proteſtant 
religion, was diſtinguiſhed. by the moſt intemperate 
and the moſt bigotted attachment to the principles 
of Popery. However, though, thoſe employed in 

adminiſtring the affairs of Ireland had been inſtru- 
ments in promoting the reformation, ſhe permitted 
them. to continue ,in; office; But ſhe reſolvetc tre- 
compenſe ſuch. as had ſuffered for their; attachment 
to Popery. Of theſe; in particular, George Dowdal, 
late Primate of Armagh, was reſtored to. his ſee and 
to flat pre · eminence, in point of ftyle.and dignity, 
the; deprivation, of . which had excited Tom 1 ; 
bitterneſs of reſentment. ; From policy, ſhe, thought * 
t expedient to be moderate for ſome time. be 
 kiſ@ act of parliament recogniſing the King to be 
 keadof the church was not repealed, A licence only 
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was granted to Roman Catholicks to. exerciſe, 0 
m with freedom. The deſigus which ſne me⸗ 


ditated made it neceſſary to ſecure the intereſt of the | 


leading men in Ireland. With this view, young 
Kildare, already reſtored to the greateſt part of his 
eſtate, was now, reſtored to his honours. Charles 
Kavenah of Leinſter.) was created Baron Balyan and 
ermitted to retain his privileges as an Iriſh chieftain 
O'Connor, long confined in England, regained his 
liberty and his gountry, but for this he was in- 
debted to the filial piety. of, An amiable daughter, 


2 had accompanied him in his captivity. Af 
fected with grief, on account of her father's, .. 


finement, ſne employed her addreſs. and 9 
manners ſo effeQually with the, eee as to procur 
his ele. 
Tu E deſign which Mine: had 9 with refoe 
to the reformation i in Ireland, now. began to appear. 
Saint Ledget, the deputy, . diſcovered himſelf, on 
the preſent occaſion, to be a compleat courtier, 
In the former reign he ſupported: the reformation; 
in the preſent reign, he ſervilely obeyed. the com- 
mands of the Queen, and laboured to fi uppreſs, the 


reformation: ; Y Dowdal co-operated. with him as a zea- 


lous inſtrument in this cauſe, Brown. and, ſeveral 


other prelates, converts to the. reformation, having 


married, were deprived, 11 Catholicks ſublipytes 
in their place. 


xe 15 
Max v now threw off erg teh with reldets 


to her religious ſentiments and the vindictive deſigns 
which they had inſpired. She married Philip of 
Spain and admitted Cardinal Pole into England as 


e from. thy b he way) 815 5 OVENS as to 
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with every beute of erelty capable of in- 

ring the mind with horror. Thoſe inſtances of 
ſeverity in which the Proteſtants bad enforced their 
tenets were repaid with muttiphed' vengeance. In 
England, great numbers, among whom were the 
celebrated Cranmer, Ladiner amd Ridley, fell mar- 
tyrs at the accurſed ſtake to Popfffl tyranny and ſu- 
perftition. It was determined that Herefy ſhould 
be extirpated in Ireland as well as in every othe her 
part of her Majeſty's dominions. Saint Ledger, ac- 
cufed of having written in the former reign againſt 
anſubſtantiation, was recalled” 60 Eng, trie 
for his offence, and obliged to retire from court. 
He was ſucceeded' as deputy by Viſcount Fitzwal- 
ters who brought with him from England twenty 
_ five thouſand pounds to defray the expence of an 
expedi tion ines the” 9 the Scots be hc had 2 


fone time paſt: N e fl | 

. If July, the Deputy marche 25 11 it Wen A 

66. W: They were vanquiſhed in battle, with 
2566. the Toſs of more than two hundred flain, and 
#'confiderable number taken priforiers”* 0 
Tuomas Fart of Suſſex was the next viceroy 
In fifteen hundred and ſixty ſeven, he convened a 
mies ting of parhament. Religion was the firſt ob- 
ject which engaged their attention. A bull to be 
Haid before this aſſembly, calculated to re-eſtabliſh 
in Ireland the Catholic faith, had been tranſmitted 
from the Pope. Conſidering it as the dictates of ſa- 
ctedd infallibility, which demanded profound reve- 
rence 
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rence from all the true ſons of the church, he fell 
down upon his knees and read it to the lords and 
commons, who were bent don to the oarth in the 
ſame humble poſture. The whole realm was now 
to return to it's ſpiritual obedience. 10 his Holineſs, 


Phe proſpect was zoyful. Animated by a ſentiment 


of pious affection, all preſent crouded to the cathe - 

dral Where they expreſſed their gratitude in an act 

of devout thankſgiving. This tribute te Heaven 

_ nnen the | mon Noe. bu- 
neſs. 

Arx Aeg the eee of. the — 
and her juſt title to the throne of theſe kingdoms, 
they revived all former acts in favour of Popery, 
repealed thoſe friendly to the reſormation, acknow- 
leged the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the Pope, and re- 
ſtored the lands which had been alienated and be- 
come the property of the crown, to their former 
proprietors. The territories of Leix and » Offaly: 
were-formed-into- counties, to be governed by Eng- 
liſh law, and, in violence to the rights of the na- 
tives to whom they had hitherto belonged, to be diſ- 
poſed of in grants at the royal pleaſure.” The for- 
mer was me the n. and the n he 
XJ, oem County. 

ENI ORANerS From: Scotland bad Pans a 
and,” on ſome occaſions, hoſtile to government. It 
was now declared to he high treaſon to invite them 
to Ireland, to entertain or intermarry wy amm 
without lieence"from! the deputy. 

Vo have ſeen, that by: Poyninge Sand no — 
could be enacted except thoſe which, previous to the 
meeting of parhiament, were tranſmitted hy the de- 
puty and council to England, and received the ap- 
n c | probation 
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probation of his Ma jeſty in council. As matters fre- 
quently occurred during the ſitting of parliament not 
foreſeen; and which required, that laws relating to 
them ſhould, without delay, be paſſed, it was enact- 
ed by this parliament, that all ſuch laws or reaſons 
and conſiderations as ſeemed” neceſſary after the 
meeting of parliament, and for which no proviſion 
had been made, ſhould he tranſmitted by the depu- 
ty and council, in the ſame manner as thoſe which 
had been ſent over to England, before it was con- 
vened. This amendment of Poynings' Law was ve- 
ry-uſeful, but to it was added an explanatory clauſe 
which rendered it more obnoxious. According to 
Poynings Act, his Majeſty and council might reject, 
but could not alter any of the propoſed laws or con- 
ſidlerations tranſmitted. This ſtatute of Philip and 
Mary, by a forced conſtruction of the original act, 
empowered them not only to N 282 to ales 
them at pleaſurmmee. 

Tux excluſive. 1 of deliverating, i in 5 5 
puty, in his majeſty, and in the councils of both 
Kingdoms, continued until the time of James the 
Firſt, when our parliament aſſumed a privilege of 
being humble remembrancers to the privy council, 
of what bills were proper to be tranſmitted to Eng- 
land. Hence aroſe the practice of framing in either 
houſe, what are called Heads of Bills, which being 
once read, were carried up to the privy council, 
from thence tranſmitted to England, in the form of 
a bill Where it was laid before the attorney general, 
and then before his majeſty and privy council. 
If it paſſed through theſe different endende where it 
might be ſuppreſſed or altered, at pleaſure, it came 
| P the houſe of parliament, in which. it origin 


Hoi! 14 ated, 
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ated, from wherice'it paſſed" to the other houſe, and 
| 5 — that to the lord lieutenant, whoſe conſent, in 
hence of the e king, bir e is wiew the n 
of aw; e 07 157 
Bor the power of nei ther of cb tibuſes extended 
farther than to a imple acceptance or rejection and 
_ that in the very form in which the bill returned from 
England.” They ae alter Ie 8 no rr une wh 

*Prror to ts ume of: Tait is Firſt; the cont 
were conſtituted ſole judges with reſpect to the bills 
to be tranſmitted. ' This power they were determin- 
edinot to relinquiſh. Even from the time that bills 
originated in parliament, as if they had ſtill been 
veſted with the ſame authority, they altered or ſup- 
preſſed them. For this practice, the Law of Poyn- 
ings made ney Fe it was therefore a. "__ 
abuſe Rn... be 

THAT: og privy dou 1, conſiſting of a ſmall 
eee ineompetent to determine: in ſuch matters, 
and influenced by their dependence on government; 
ſnhould, in this manner, be permitted to interfere 
betwixt majeſty and the deciſions of both houſes of 
parliament, was diſgraceful, an affront to the digni- 
ty of the nation, unconſtitutional, and highly i inju- 
rious to the general * os 

As the reformation-i in this country had made in- 
conſiderable progreſs; religion ſoon aſſumed it's 'uſull 
form. Hence, none of theſe /inquiſitorial-proceed» 
ings ſtain the annals of Ireland, of which Mary was 
the cauſe in England, to the everlaſting reproach of 
her memory. Though ſhe had here little oppoſition 
to contend with, it is ſaid, ſne had iſſued orders of u 
| . — but -which, from the * 

of 
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al. 1 ith whom SETS 0H 
fortunately, not executed. In. conſequence: of 2 
Jandl being a ſtranger to. the horrid ſcenes acted in 
England, it became an aſylum to a number of Pro- 
neſtants, who Hed hither, 0 avoid the rage of. perſe- 
cution- To the unſpeakable ay of the humane, 
more eſpecially of thoſe who, profeficd. the Proteſtant 
religion, Mary died the ſeventeenth, of November, 
fifteen hundred and fifty eighth. She ſat upon the 
throne fix years. During her geign, Ireland as, 
as uſual, much troubled with inteſtine oommotions. 
Oux of theſe was productive of an act of ;barbs- 
rity in the Engliſh towards the natives, ſhocking to 
themſelves through the Southern parts of the county 
of Dublin, where they committed hoſtihties, | Theſe 
wretched: people were attagked by the eitiaens of 
Dublin and many of them killed. The veſt, to the 
number of an hundred and forty, {hut themſel ves 
up in Powerſcourt fortreſs. | They were compelled 
to ſurrender, carried to Dublin, where ſevemy four 
of them 40 nut, ae n . 
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51 ALIZABET N. ſiſter and Beute 7 . 
IV as crowned in the year ſifieen hundred and 
ſifty eight. Being very cautious in the avowal of 
her religious ſentiments, her title was recogniſed 
in both kingdoms. Suſſex was continued Meputy of 
5 1 e amin! in 1 was con 
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ume was ſung i in England. Commotions were ver 
prevalent, in Leinſter, in Munſter and Connmughts 


but thoſe with which the North was threatened were 


ſtill more alarming to government. Afflicted 


the diſſentions of his family and the gloomy ape * | 


of his affairs, Tyrone had died in confinement, John, 
his eldeſt ſon, was now acknowleged to be the head 
of the ſept, the territories belonging to-which were 


very extenſive. The Deputy had. compelled him to 


ſubmit. Now, he had no alternative but either to 
permit Matthew to be veſted with the earldom and 


poſſeſſions of Tyrone, or openly to renounce his al- 


legiance and ſupport his pretenſions by the ſword., 
He preferred the latter. The Deputy was abſent in 


England. Sir Henry Sydney, whom he had left in 
his place, deſirous of being thoroughly acquainted 
with the intentions of O'Nial, a report of which had 


| reached him, deſired a eonference with him at Dun- 


dalk. O' Nial refuſed, but, his preparations, proba- 
bly, not being finiſhed and unwilling to break yet 


with government, he requeſted Sydney to pay him 
a viſit and be ſponſor to a child lately born to him. 


Sir Henry, from political motives, thought it beſt to 


accept of this extraordinary invitation. In courſe of 
converſation, Sydney began to expoſtulate with 


John upon the oppoſition which it was ſuppoſed he 


deſigned to give to the Engliſn government. The 
chieftain with candour, with much good ſenſe and 
| ſpirit, juſtified his intentions. He ſaid that his ſa- 
ther's ſurrender was void, as, according to the laws 
of taniſtry, all his claims to the eſtate terminated. 
with his life; that even the letters patent, by Eng- 
liſh law, were void, becauſe no inquiſition had been 

nor could be taken as the lands of Tyrone had yrs : 
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been made ſhire ground ; that it would be diſho- 
noutable that Matthew, illegitimate, for many years, 
the reputed ſon of a ſmith ſhould be intruded into 
the honours and poſſeſſons of the houſe of O'Nial. 
Sydney Was not inſenſible to the force. of theſe ar- 
guments. Upon conſulting the council, to let the 
matter reſt where it was, appeared, for the preſent, 5 
moſt expedient. 2 
As ſoon as Elizabeth v was eſtabliſhed on the throne 
ſhe openly avowed her ſentiments as a friend to the 
reformation, in the doctrines of which ſhe had been 
educated. Warmly intereſted in it's ſucceſs, ſhe 
determined to overthrow the ſtructure of Popery 
erected by her ſiſter, and to ſpread the influence of 
the Proteſtant religion, through all her dominions, 
not only as it reſpected the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the 
crown but points of belief. Having taken the moſt 
effectual meaſures in England for this purpoſe, ſhe 
gave inſtructions to her Iriſh Deputy to exert him- 
ſelf with vigour, in ſupport of the ſame cauſe. 
Tux genius and, ſpirit of the Goſpel are uncon- 
netted with civil power. The kingdom of Chriſt is 
: — J entirely of à ſpiritual nature, reſting upon the 
v7” convition of the underſtanding and the un- 
reſtrained affections of the heart as it's. only true and 
real foundation. However, after the example of 
former princes and that of every nation which adopt- 


ed Chriſtianity from the days of Conſtantine, the 
form of religion, now, to be eſtabliſhed, was incor- 
porated with the ſtate and aided by the arm of civil 
authority. Suſſex called a parliament, to which were 
ſummoned the repreſentatives of ten counties, being 
ſix more than writs had been iſſued to, for a ſeries 

of . It was here ee. that the ſpiritual ju- 
ee, Wal riſdiction 
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wif diction ſhould be reſtored to the crown; that ap- 
peals to the Pope, the act of Philip and Mary con- 


cerning Hereſy and all acts in favour of the Roman 
Catholick religion, ſhould be repealed; that the 


Queen and her heirs might veſt commiſſioners with a 


power of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. That all who held 


offices under the crown ſhould, on pain of forfeiture, 
take the oath of ſupremacy. An act alſo paſſed for 
uniformity of common prayer. All perſons were 
enjoined to attend the ſervice of the church, on the 


penalty of nine pence for every abſence. Ant one of 
the acts, proviſion was made that where the mini- 


ſters could not officiate in Engliſh they ſhould be 


mentioned, | ſtrongly mark the weak ſtate of the 
Engliſh intereſt, during theſe times, in this country. 


ASTarturE was likewiſe enacted by which firſt 


fruits and the twentieth pars pod en were re- 
ſtored to the crown. <> 
Tux warm oppoſition given to theſe mesſhfes 1. 
a number of the members, induced Suſſex, after a 

ſhort rp to nes, the: 8 e 


? 


% 1 r LXXIX, 


T is 3 that of ninetsen {als his were 


preſent in the late parliament, none of them re- 


fuſed to conform and relinquiſhed their ſees, the Bi- 


ſhops of Meath and Kildare excepted. But, through- 
out the nation, in general, a very different ſpirit 


VO 'The Queen was accuſed of Hereſy. Cler- 


Xs ©” 


Xs, 
1 85 


— 


permitted to perform the ſervice in Latin. This and 
other inſtances of a ſimilar kind, which have been 


- Adicw - 


prevailed. Diſcontents, on account of religion, were 
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gymen abandoned their pariſhes, which, from the 
want of ” Proteſtant Miniſters, remained vacant. 
Churches were not kept in repair, and little regard 
was paid to the late conſtitutions of parliament. 
Tux friends of the Catholick faith looked up to 

the Pope for ſupport z' they alſo expected aſſiſtance 
from Philip of Spain, a violent bigot to the Romiſh + 
perſuaſion, and who was not more offended with 
Elizabeth on the ſcore of religion than for the aſſiſt- 
ance ſhe had given lis revolted ſubjeds of the Pro- 
vince of Holland. 

Ex con AOR by at ardent ans as fa- 
vourable to the views he liad formed of eſtabliſhing 
his independence in Ulſter, O'Nial openly avowed 
his pretenſions, collected his followers, led them to 
y 560. the field and committed depredations, even 

beyond the limits of the pale. Suſſex, at the 
head of five hundred men, marched out to oppoſe 
him. But, by the interpoſition of Kildare, the friend 
of O' Nial, hoſtilities ceaſed, upon the terms that his 
complaints ſhould be adjuſted equitably and himſelf 


acknowleged dynaſt of his ſept with all the rights 


belonging to that dignity, and alſo that if the Baron 
of Dungannon could not ſupport his claim, he ſhould _ 
be created Earl of Tyrone. Mean time, O'Nial | 
ſwore allegiance fo government,” which he was 
bound to renew in the preſence of the Queen. Ac- 
cordingly, with a reſpectable guard compleatly ac- 
coutred and richly dreſſed in the manner of their 
country, he repaired to London and with artleſs fim- 
| plicity told the ſtory of the injuſtice with which he 
had been treated, Elizabeth heard him favourably 
and diſmiſſed him with preſents and with the hopes of 
her protection. By his conduct, on returning to Ire- 
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called the county of Longford. Connaught 
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land, he ſeemed to have a ſenſe of this kind treat- 
ment, for he drove many of the Scots out of Ulſter 
who, we have ſeen, had for ſome time harraſſed it 


with their invaſions and e himſelf to _— 
the public peace. ; 


Ar this time Annaly was che aw; a dire 


was likewiſe divided into the counties of 1562. 


Clare, Galway, Sligo, Mayo, Raſcommon and Lei- 


trim. But inteſtine inſurrections were ſtill preva- 


lent. The Earl of Clanricarde and Mac Outer were 
at variance. The Birnes, the Tools, the Cavanahs 

and other chieftains were in arms. Betwixt Ormond 

and Deſmond, the latter of whom had lately loſt in 


battle, three hundred men, diſputes were violent. 
Upon this occaſion, Deſmond was wounded and ta- 


ken priſoner. The men of Ormond employed in 
carrying him off the field moſt ungenerouſly inſulted 


his misfortune, aſking him with contempt, * Where 
is now the great Lord of Deſmond ?” Where,“ 


replied he with a magnanimity truly admirable, 
Where, but in his e place, ſtill on the necks 


of the Butlers. 

SUSSEX being recalled, Arnold an Engliſh Knight, 
was appointed to ſucceed him, but, being unfit for 
the office, he was ſoon ſuperſeded and Sir Henry 
Sydney veſted with the authority of viceroy. Sir 
Henry had filled that office with reputation. The 
times required ſuch a governor. . The violence done 


to their religious ſyſtem had produced diſcontents in 


the minds of many, which were likely to continue. 
A NUMBER of chieftains, as we have juſt menti- 


oned, were at variance. With reſpe& to O'Nial, 


whom | nothing could ſatisfy ſhort of abſolute inde» 
1 A 
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© pendence, he was buſily employed in making war- 
like preparations. *-I have not,” cried he, for- 
gotten the royal dignity of my - anceſtors. Ulſter 
was theirs and ſhall be mine; by the ſword they 
Von it, and with the (word I will maintain it.” Ani- 
mated by theſe ſentiments, he led his forces to Der- 
ry. Having provoked the gariſon, a ſkirmiſh enſued 
in which the governor and a number of O'Nial's men 
were ſlain. As he had made no attack upon the 
town, he complained that he had been injuriouſly 
treated, commenced hoſtilities ; applied to Rome 
and Spain for aid, and exhorted ſeveral Iriſh lords 
to ſtand forth in ſupport of the common cauſe. The 
Deputy having endeavoured, in vain, to perſuade | 
him to peace, adopted a eme which he thought 
would effectually reduce him to obedience. O'Nial 
had driven the chieftain of Fermanagh, and Calvagh 
of Tyrone from their lands; theſe Sydney reinſtat- 
ed, and engaged them, with other chieftains offended 
at O'Nial, to ſubmit to Elizabeth, and to commence 
 biſtilities againſt him. 

O' Ni AL was unable to contend with the anten 
fc of ſo many enemies. Repulſed and deſerted 
by a number of his followers, he caſt himſelf for pro- 


tection on the Scots, who, notwithſtanding the efforts 


made to expel them from the country, had gained 


and cotitinued to poſſeſs ſettlements in Ulſter. Ei- 


ther by treachery or in a private quartel, he ſhortly 
after loſt his life. Thus ended the exertions of this 
Northern chieftain to regain thoſe privileges of which 
his family had been unjuſtly deprived. Animated 
by one of the nobleſt ſentiments of the human heart, 
He: encouritered every danger and ran every riſque 
in behalf of that liberty which had been tranſmitted 


! | 8 " 0 - 


to him by his anceſtors as a ſacred inheritance, 
through the courſe of many generations. 
Tur death of O'Nial reſtored, at preſent, the 
province of Ulſter to tranquility, Turlogh Lynogh, 
a branch of the ſame family, was appointed his ſuc- 
oeſſor from the perſuaſion that he was a man of a 
quiet temper who would prefer peace to a ſtruggle 
for independence, ET TT ne 
_ Maxr parts of the kingdom being diſturbed by 
diſputes and inſurrections, the Queen gave orders 
to Sydney to ſummon a parliament. It met in Ja- 
nuary fifteen hundred and fixty nine, A number of 
members determined to give every poſſible oppoſi- 
tion to government, The legality of the returns 
were ſcrutinized and ſeveral laid aſide as unconſtitu- 
tional. Still, government had a majority. By law, 
none could be elected who were not refident ; not- 
withſtanding, ſeveral of that deſcription were re- 
turned by the ſheriffs. The opinion of the judges 
Was taken upon the queſtion of their legality. In 
ſhameful perverſion of juſtice, they gave it in favour 
of the illegal returns, But the judges held their 
places duting pleaſure and were dependants on the 


crown, 


By a law, Poynings' Statute was ſuſpended in re- 
ſpect to the whole of the proceedings of this parlia» 
ment, a meaſure warmly oppoſed by the minority, 
as giving a power to the Deputy and council dange- 
rous to the ſtate. To reconcile the minds of the 
country party to this meaſure, it was enacted, that 
no bill ſhould be tranſmitted to England for tlie re- 
peal of Poynings' Law, unleſs firſt agreed upon by 
a majority of the lords and commons. Several other 
laws paſſed, the principal of which were that, por 
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the place of coigne and. livery, a ſubſidy of thirteen 
ſhillings and four pence for every plow land, ſhould 
be granted for ten years; that five of the principal 
men of every tribe ſhould anſwer for all the dama- 
ges committed by any belonging to it; that certain 
forfeited diſtricts ſhould be veſted in the crown; that 
John O'Nial ſhould be attainted, the name aboliſhed, 
and his lands in Ulſter, a part in favour of Turlogh 
_ Lynogh excepted, forfeited to her Majeſty ; that all 
who choſe might ſurrender their lands and receive 
them again from the crown as Engliſh tenures; that, 


to prevent improper perſons from being admitted to 


benefices, as frequently had been the caſe, particu- 
larly in Munſter and Connaught, the Deputy and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould, for ten years, preſent to bene- 
fees within the bounds of theſe provinces. 

Vo have ſeen that Annally had been reduced 
into a ſhire and that Connaught was divided into 
counties; this now received the ſanction of parlia- 
ment. But in theſe, judges of aſſize were not ap- 
pointed as had been done with reſpect to the other 
counties. In their place, two courts of preſidency 
were inſtituted, one for Connaught, the other for 
Munſter. In the former, Sir Edward Fitton, and in 
the latter, Sir John Perrot preſided: The people of 
theſe provinces ſmarted under the are of their 
government. 

Or Ulſter, which. was forfeited, one half was 
veſted | in the crown, but it was not ſeized for the 
1890. benefit of her Majeſty, nor any profits re- 
| 519” ceived from it. Little was done here except 
changing the title. The officers of ſtate were negli- 
gent of their duty; inſtead of taking pains to conci- 
liate the affections of the natives they treated "oP 

| 4 . 


with in juſtice. In general, they were, as uſual. 
much diſcontented. The change which had been 
made in religion continued to give them great dif- 
ſatisfaQion, which at this time was heightened by 
the Pope who excommunicated Elizabeth. This in 


their eye, placed her e in a ſtill more deen — 


mnt of view. 4 


LETTER. IXXX. 


HE > LA which had ariſen betwixt the coch | 


of Ormond and Deſmond had, in the end, 
| been referred to the Queen, ho determined it in 
favour of the former and caſt Deſmond into pri- 


ſon. Provoked by this affront to his family and 
excited by other cauſes of diſcontent, James Fitz- 


maurice his brother took up arms againſt govern- 
ment, and prevailed with a number of chieftains, 
among whom was the peaceable Turlogh Lynogh, 
to eſpouſe his cauſe. Not depending upon their aid 


as ſufficient, he applied to the Pope and to the King 


of Spain for aſſiſtance. Alarmed by this formidable 
inſurrection, the Deputy took every neceſſary ſtep 
to oppoſe it, and after ſome vigorous exertions, in 
which he was much aſſiſted by the attention and ac- 
tivity of Sir John Perrot, it was ſuppreſſed. / _ 
AY unſucceſsful attempt had lately been made by 


Sir Thomas Smith to eſtabliſh an Engliſh ſettlement - 


in Ulſter upon the forfeited lands. Not diſcouraged 
by this, Walter Devereugh Earl of Eſſex, a young 


man of a warm enterpriſing temper, highly in favour 
with the Queen, accompanied by a number of gen- 
1 of diſtinction, and by a body of "oak came 


over 


o IRELAND. was 


Aden 
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over, for this purpoſe, in Auguſt fifteen hundred 
and ſeventy three. But he met with unſurmount- 
able difficulties, Several chieftains, filled with in- 
dignation by this iniquitous attempt to drive them 
from their lands and habitations, formed a confede- 
racy, and, by their repeated deſultory at tacks, har- 
" aſſed his men exceedingly. The principal adven- 
turers became diſcouraged, deſerted him and re- 
turned to their own country. After many unſuc- 
- ceſsful efforts, he went back to England, from 
| whence he returned to this country veſted with the 
dignity of Earl Marſhal. Again he endeavoured to 


'  gecompliſh his favourite ſcheme, but met with new 


diſappointments, The difficulties he had to encoun- 
ter were greatly aggravated by the oppoſition of his 
enemies, who, jealous of his intereſt with Elizabeth, 
were hoſtile to every thing which tended to promote 
his intereſt, He was forced to relinquiſh the under- 
taking. The fame laudable ſpirit in the natives 
which rouſed them to the defence of their rights, in 
oppoſition to the views of the ambitious Eſſex, made 
Fitzwilliam, ſhortly before created Lord Deputy, 
tired of his office. He beſeeched the Queen to recal 
him. She complied, and placed the reins of govern- 
ment, once more, in the hands of Sir Henry Sydney. 

 Veſted with ample powers, he landed the twelfth of 

8 fifteen hundred and ſeventy five, 
IMMEDIATELY upon his arrival, with fix hundred 
hotſe and foot, he made a progreſs through ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, received the ſubmiſſion of 
Turlogh Lynogh and other offenders, and happily 
quieted thoſe inſurrections which had ſo long diſ- 
turbed the public peace. None of the inſurgents 
gave him ſo much trouble as the ſons of Lord Clan- 
ricarde, 


carde, who, provoked by the ſeverity of Sir Edward 
Fitton the preſident of Connaught, had riſen in arms 
againſt government. He drove them to the 

mountains, ſeized ſeveral of the caſtles of 5 71. 

Clanricarde, took himſelf priſoner and conveyed him 
— Dublin, where 708 had brow contend 9 85 os 
„ 

_ Tris year, 9 of the Kim d were firſt 
brought | into Ireland by the Chancellor of Saint Pa- 
tricks. It was ordered by government, that the 
book of common prayer ſhould be printed in that 
language and a church ſet apart in the principal 
town of every dioceſe, where prayers, in the Iriſh 
tongue, ſhould be read and a ſermon preached to 
the common people. Whilſt penal ſtatutes were a 
diſgrace to Chriſtianity, this mode of making con- 
verts to the reformation was agreeable to the amia= 
ble, benevolent ſpirit of the Goſpel, and Was at- 
tended with the ſucceſs it ſo well merited. 

Sin John Perrot being removed from _ preſi- 
dency of Munſter, he was ſucceeded by Sir William/ 
Drury, who, as governor of Berwick, had acquired 
conſiderable reputation. In diſcharging the duties 
of his —_— he acquitted himſelf with vigour and 
activity. In a particular inſtance he gave much of- 
fence to the Earl of Deſmond; Kerry a part of his 
territories, was a county palatine, and, of courſe, 
entitled to all the privileges of exempt Juriſdi&tion, 
Hither, a number, to avoid the power of the Preſi- 
dent, fled for protection. Drury purſued them and 
exerciſed in Kerry the ſame authority as in any other 
diſtrict of the province. The Earl expoſtulated, 
upon this encroachment on his prerogative. But in 


vain. Deſmond collected a — of his 1 
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to aid him in vindicating his rights. They were at- 
tacked by the Preſident and routed ; upon which he 

complained of his injuries to the Deputy. In parti- 
cular, he accuſed Drury, of having impoſed a tax 
by his own authority. The cauſe, in common with 
others of a fimilar nature ſupported by the inhabi- 
tants of the pale, was heard before the Deputy, and 
from his tribunal removed by appeal to England. 
The council, without paying any regard to juſ- 
tice, or to the principles of the conſtitution, deter- 

mined it in favour of Drury, The tax, they faid, 
concerned a cuſtomary fine, and depended on the 
Queen's prerogative, Upon this new and flagrant 
violation of their rights, the minds of the people 
were inflamed with reſentment. Actuated by a ſpi- 
rit worthy of the cauſe in which they were engaged, 
they abſolutely refuſed compliance. Government, 
determined to enforce the iniquitous impoſition, and 
to inflict examplary puniſhment on thoſe who had 
been moſt active in oppoſing the meaſure, ſeized 
them, both here and in England, and caſt them into 


confinement, and the matter compromiſed, Eliza- 
beth having perceived that popular diſcontents had 
riſen ſo high as to threaten government with alarm- 
ing conſequences. The haughty ſpirit of the Queen, 
who was more ſtrongly attached to prerogative than 
to the privileges of her ſubjects, would, it is proba- 
ble, have been more difficult to ſubdue, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, had ſhe not been threatened with dan- 
ger from another quarter. 

Tuomas Stukely, an Engliſh e of en- 
terpriſe and ambition being refuſed by Sydney a 


place which he w_ ſolicited, retired to the continent 
v1 in 
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in diſguſt and applied to the Pope and Philip of 
Spain for a body of forces with which he vainly pro- 
miſed to conquer Ireland, in favour of the Many 
of Vincola a natural ſon of his Holineſs. He ſucs 
ceeded in his application and diſtinguiſhed by the 
Pope with a variety of pompous titles and veſted 
with all the plenitude of power which had. been fo 

liberally granted to Henry the Second for the con- 

queſt of Ireland, embarked with eight hundred men; 
But, on his arrival at Portugal, being invited to 
ſerve under Sebaſtian who was going upon an expe- 
dition to Africa, he conſented” to aſſiſt him, upon 
condition that on their return, the King of Portugal 
| ſhould aid him in the execution of his deſign againſt 
Ireland. With Sebaſtian, Stukely wes his men 5 U 

riſhed 1 in Ken c 

| Farewell 
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VF a nature, more e in it's e 8 
than the ſcheme of invaſion formed by Stuke- 


ly, was that planned and executed by James Fitz- N 


maurice, brother of the Earl of Deſmond. Some 
time before, he had engaged in an inſurrection 
againſt government. He ſtill retained the ſame re- 
ſentment to Elizabeth. Animated by this paſſion, 
he left Ireland and applied for aid to Philip of Spain 
who furniſhed him with a ſmall number of men. 
With theſe and ſome fugitives who joined them, he: 
landed at Smerwick in the county of Kerry. Upon 


his arrival, two brothers of the Earl of Deſmond. 


Sir John Deſmond and James Fitzmaurice with their 


followers, ef * his cauſe. He expected more 
| * 


0 
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| 1579. 
a adopted by the enemy rendered the buſineſs exceed- 


* 


powerful aſſiſtance and to procure it, ade an in- 
curſion into the interior and more diſtant parts of 


the kingdom. In the county of Limerick, he was 


killed in a rencounter occaſioned by a diſpute which 
happened betwixt him and one of the De Burgos. 
In his place, Sir John put himſelf at the head of the 
invaders, who ſpread themſelves through the coun- 


try, reſolving to ſtand upon the defenſive, and, af- 


ter the manner of the natives, take every 8 


.: of annoying the forces which might: be ſent to op- 


hem 
hs William 8 now e ee in — . of 


Sydney, drew together all the forces he could col- 
lect and led them againſt the Spaniards and 
their aſſociates. The mode of operations. 


ingly difficult. He was not only haraſſed by deſul- 
tory 3 but loſt a detachment of two hun- 
dred men. In the mean time, Sir John's forces 


were eee encreaſed. Having been in the 


field ſeveral weeks, fatigue and bad health obliged 


the Deputy to retire and leave the command of the 

troops to Sir Nicholas Malby. In a plain near Li- 
merick, Sir Nicholas came up with the enemy who 
conſiſted of about two thouſand men, engaged and 


after an obſtinate battle entirely defeated them. 
By letters found in the baggage, it appeared that 
the Earl of Deſmond, whoſe conduct, for ſome time, 
had been ſuſpicious, was engaged in the intereſt of 
the inſurgents. He now. threw off the maſk and 
made an attack upon the Engliſn eamp, which was 
unſucceſsful. Attempts to perſuade the Earl to 
peace having proved ineffectual, Malby was prepar- | 
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ing to force him to ſubmiſſion; but the Wee died 
which put an end to his command. 
Six William Pelham, created lord Juſtice by the | 
e proſecuted the war in Munſter on the other 
hand. Deſmond, having rejected new offers which *' 
were made to reconcile him to government in con- 
ſequence of which he had been proclaimed a traytor, 
_ uſed every effort to procure the aſſiſtance of friends 
at home and abroad, but, by the unremitting ex- 
ertions of Pelham, be was reduced to ſuch ſtraights 
as to be under the painful neceſſity of caſting himſelf 
on the mercy of government. There was now no 
room for pardon. On her knees and with tears 
ſtreaming from her eyes, his lady entreated in his. 
behalf. In vain. Nothing would be accepted but 
unconditional ſubmiſſion. . Deſmond choſe rather to 
encounter the utmoſt, extremity of fortune. 
Soon after, Arthur Lord Grey was made deputy 
of Ireland. A ſtranger to the country and to the 
manner of fighting uſed by the natives, f 13 
whom, with Engliſhmen in general, he en- 579. 
tertained a high contempt, he thought nothing was 
eaſier than to put an end to the war. Experience 
ſoon convinced him of his folly. A body of Iriſn 
were poſted in the vallies of Glendelough, from 
whence, they made continued incurſions into the 
country all around. Grey ordered his men to diſ- | 
lodge them. They marched forward to execute 
the command. No enemy was to be ſeen. But, of 
a ſudden, the Iriſh appeared and made repeated at- 
tacks upon them from the woods, until the Queens 
troops were entirely deſtroyed. The Deputy, covered 
with diſhonour, ſaw now the difficulty of the ſervice 
in which he had engaged. Winter having left the 


— 
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coaſts open which he had been appointed to pro- 
tect, ſeven hundred Spaniards and Italians landed 
at Sener wiek with money, arms and amunition for 
five thouſand men. The Deputy having joined his 
forces to thoſe of Ormond, who commanded in 
Munſter, attacked the foreigners in a fort begun 
by their countrymen, | and which they were en- 
deavouring to finiſh. The garriſon, no longer able 
to defend themſelves, propoſed to ſurrender, on 
terms which were refuſed them. Foreſeeing the 
dreadful conſequences of their ſituation, they cried 
out, Mercy ! Mercy! The conquerors, ſteeled 
| againſt every ſentiment of compaſſion, put them 
all to the ſword, the Italian general and a few 

offcers exceped, who were made priſoners. This 
deteſtable act was univerſally condemned : the very 
recital of it thrills the heart with horror. | 

To aſſiſt in re-eſtabliſhing the public Hts, 

| Ormond was made preſident of Munſter ; Zouch an 
Engliſh officer of reputation, had configneck to his care 
the County of Kerry, and the celebrated Sir Walter 
Raleigh, ſome time before ſent to Ireland in the ſer- 
vice or we >. Ihe 11 the ann command in 
Cork. 0 
3 thi aRiviey ad diſtinguiſhed er of te ; 
officers, the force of the enemy was conſiderably 


_ . weakened, which would not have been ſo formida- 


ble had it not been ſtrenghtened by the acceſſion of 
ſeveral of the nobility of the pale, among whom was 
Lord Baltinglas, the Lord of Lixnaw and his ſon, 
with others of conſequence. The two latter were 
reduced to ſubjection and ſome others of leading in- 
fluence were taken priſoners. , Sir John Deſmond fell 
a victim to the activity of Zouch. The unfortu- 
3 5 nate 


— 
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nate Earl of Deſmond was reduced to the ſituation of 
a wretched outlaw, deſtitute of friends and pro- 
tection. Having paſſed through a variety of diſtreſs- 
ing viciſſitudes, he was obliged, in the depth of 
Winter, to fly for ſafety to a wood near Kilmallock. 
Some Engliſnmen, from a neighbouring garriſon, 
being informed of his retreat, endeavoured to ſurpriſe 
him. He diſcovered his danger, fled with his lady 
from the wretched hut where he had lain concealed, 
_ plunged to the neck into a river which ran through 
the wood, and continued in this deplorable ſituation 
until his purſuers retired. Upon this occaſion, his 
ſervants were killed and his little property carried 
off, The miſerable fugitive wandered about, in ex- 
treme neceſſity, until the following Autumn, when, 
having driven off ſome cattle for ſupport, the wo- 
man 'to whom they belonged complained to a bro- 
ther of the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained. Having obtained 
a few ſoldiers from a neighbouring fort, he purſued 
the cattle to night when they were ſtopped in their 
progreſs by a wood. About midnight, having per- 
ceived a fire at ſome diſtance they advanced towards 
it and arrived at a cabin where they diſcovered an 
old man alone in a hut ſitting by the fide of the fire. 
One of them drew his ſword and ſeverely wounded 
him in the arm, upon which he cried out in anguiſh, 
Save me, for I am the Earl of Deſmond.” * His 
head was ſevered from his ſhoulder and ſent to Lon- 
don, where it was exhibited as a public ſpectacle. 
Dr all the natives, none had been more powerful 
than Deſmond, or poſſeſſed, ' in a higher degree, 
that bold ſpirit of independence which they gloried 
in as their higheſt honor and for which, upon all o- 
caſions, they were ready to ſacrifice their lives, their 
Fob L . property, 


property, every thing deareſt to them upon Earth. 
With him, the name and family of Deſmond were 
: _ extinguiſhed and his large: en Sauberen 
f Tuar Elizabeth 45 os ia wiſhed for Iriſh 
forfeitures even at the expence of juſtice and honor, 
is beyond all doubt, for in the courſe of the preſent 
inſurrection, Ormond offered by proclamation, life 
and lands to thoſe of Deſmond's aſſociates who would 
ſurrender. . Induced by this encouragement, a num- 
ber of them laid down their arms. This highly of- 
fended the Queen, who, under her own hand, gave 
orders to Ormond to ſeize thoſe whom he ad par- 
doned. Ormond in a letter to the Lord Treaſurer, 
had the ſpirit and the juſtice to reply, that he would 
never uſe treachery to any man; that the inſtructi- 
ons he had received, were injurious to the honor of 
the Queen and to his own and that whoever gave 
the advice was much ner to execute it than he 
WA. 
e 
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IT H the fall af Deſinond, thoſe Sina 
Y Y . which had created ſo much uneaſineſs to go- 
vernment, ceaſed for the preſent. Had a ſyſtem of 
policy, founded on juſt and humane principles, been 
now adopted by the Engliſh miniſtry, a permanent 
- tranquility might have been eſtabliſhed in Ireland. 
But the views of. England were, rather, to foment 
diſſentions in this ill fated country, leſt by it's re- 
nn: ene eee the nn en a ge 
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off the Britiſh: e and i it's eine inde 
6-5 1 ow 

Grey, who, on W „ 1 ths na- 
tives by his ſeverity, had, at his own deſire, 4 with 
been recalled and the government of Iceland: 9 4. . 
under the title of lords juſtices, committed to the 
Archbiſhop of Dublin and Sir Henry Wallop. Hav- 
ing preſided in the adminiſtration a ſhort time, they 
were ſucceeded by Sir John Perrot, who, before 
had held that office, the duties of which he diſcharged 
in a manner very conducive to the intereſt of the 
crown. He began his government with a declaration 
of indemnity to all concerned in the late inſurrecti- 
on. To induce the natives and thoſe who were cal- 
| led degenerate Engliſh. to ſubmit to Engliſh law, he 
made a progreſs. through the province of Connaught 
where he corrected ſome diſorders and, appointed 
ſheriffs, for the firſt time, to the counties of Clare, 
Galway, Sligo, Mayo, "Roſcommon and Leitrim, 
Whilſt engaged in this buſineſs, he was called into 
Ulſter by an account that a thouſand Scots had in- 
vaded the Northern coaſts of that province, in aid 
of their countrymen, who had probably formed a 
deſign of extending their power under the command 
of Surleboy one of their principal chieftains. Upon 
his arrival in the North with a body of forces, the 
Scots diſappeared. His expedition there, on the 
preſent occaſion, and another which he made, to Ul- 
ſer, a ſhort time after, were not unprofitable, to go- 
vernment. He received the ſubmiſſion of ſeveral 
chieftains and amongſt the reſt, that of Turlogh Ly- | 
nogh whom . Deſmond had prevailed with to rer 
nounce his allegiance to Elizabeth. A number act 


ee in thoſe forms which were neoeſſary to the 
fe VET a e it | holding 
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1olding of their lands, in future, as Engliſh tenures. 
Beſides, he added to the counties already formed, 
thoſe of Cavan; Fermanagh, Donegal, Coleraine, 
Tyrone, Monaghan and Armagh appointing ſheriffs | 
and other officers neceſſary to the regular adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. He 5 alſo that in thefe parts, 
proviſion ſhould be made, by aſſeſſment, for the 
maintenance of eleven hundred me. 

"Iv April fifteen hundred and eighty five, a park 
ament was aſſembled at Dublin. In the upper houſe, 
there were preſent twenty four ſpiritual and twenty 
five” temporal lords. The lower houſe conſiſted of 
only ſeven members for counties and twenty feven 
for boroughs and cities. The firſt part of the buſi- 
neſs was a motion from the court party for a ſuſpen- 
ſion of Poynings Law, which was negatived by the 
oppoſite. party, who were jealous of the deſigns of 
government, particularly with reſpect to the impof;- 
tion of taxes. The wiſhes of government being de- 
feated in relation to ſome of the tranſmitted bills, 
the Deputy was s offended and profogued the parlia- 


H was again called to the North by another in- 
vafſion of the Scots. Being defeated by Captain Staf- 
ford, one of his officers, the invaders paſſed the Ban, 
retreated from place to place until they approached 
Sttabane, which, it was ſuppoſed, they had a deſign 
to attack. To fave the town, the Engliſh army march- 
end all night, came up with them, and, ina ſecond 
engagement put them to the rout. © 
Tur Deputy now turned his attention to ah pro- 
Vince of Connaught. Sir Richard Bingham the pre- 
ſident and other commiſſioners were empowered to 
make a WO * * by which, 
nie | in 
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in place of former exactions, they agreed to pay ten 


ſhillings yearly for every quarter of land containing, 
hundred and twenty acres, and alſo to furniſh a 
certain number of ſoldiers for the ſervice; of goyern- 
merit. By the ſame commiſſion it was likewiſe 
agreed, that the Iriſh captainſhips, titles and the laws 


of taniſtry and gavelkind ſhould be aboliſned in Con- 
naught and that the lands of that province ſhould be 


held 55 ee om: * crown as an tenures. 
: | Farewell 
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1 HE princes 20. of the parliament nhichs met 
after the prorogation, was to attaint as guilty 
; Fr high treaſon, | the Earl of wende and about, a 
munen and forty of his adherent. 
ELIZABETH had been very. (olicitous to eſtabliſh 
an Engliſh colony in Munſter; The principal obſta- 
cle being now removed, ſhe proceeded with that de- 


fign, To this end, ſhe gave grants in this province 


to a number of Engliſh gentlemen of rank upon 
terms calculated for the ſecutity of the ſettlement. 
It was intended that the colony ſhould be quite 
diſtinct, compoſed entirely of adventurers from Eng- 
land and that each tenant ſhould-not be permitted 
to hold more than the exact portion of land aſſigned 

him. But the conditions were eluded. The fame 
perſon was ſuffered to hold different denominations 
of land; Engliſh leaſes were given to others. Agents 
ill qualified to conduct the buſineſs were appointed, 
who neither did juſtice to their employers nor to the 
natives. Beſides, the colony was not ſufficiently 
./ by government. The affairs of this ſet- 


* 2 tlement 
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tlement would, in all probabi lity, have been better 
conducted, had not the Deputy, by the ſtrictneſs of 
his adminiſtration created to himſelf many powerful 
enemies, who, ſome time before, endeavoured to re- 
move him from the government by eriminating him 
to the Queen. But though they failed in this at- 
tempt, yet they had influence enough to prevent his 
name from being inſerted among the commiſſioners 
e to ſuperintend the ſettlement of Munſter. 
In Connaught, Sir Richard Bingham and the offi- 
cers under him, inſtead of conciliating by gentle- 
neſs the affections of the natives, executed Engliſn 
law in ſuch a manner as to render it the object of 
their averſion. To ſee the inhabitants pillaged, to 
be witneſs to a haughty and inſolent parade of mili- 
tary power, to behold the adminiſtration of juſtice 
accompanied with ſtrong characters of oppreſſion, 
rouſed, in particular, the free and indignant ſpirit 
of the De Burgos. They flew'to/ arms. Bingham 
ſubdued the inſurrection and treated thoſe concerned 
in it with the ſame unfeeling rigour which was the 
cauſe of it. The Deputy exhorted him to agar 2 
more gentleneſs, but he paid no regard to the admo- 
nition. Provoked by his behaviour, Perrot com- 
pelled him to accept of the ſubmiſſion of the De Bur- 
gos. They had recourſe again to arms, and were re- 
duced by the Preſident to the brink of ruin when 
two thouſand Scots came to their aſſiſtance, who ſup- 
ported for a while their declining cauſe, but Bing- 
ham, ſurpriſed their camp and by : a nen aer 
ſuppreſſed the inſurrectio. 
Tux ſame inhuman conduct nd this 06710 
1 0 which Bingham was ſo remarkable, diſtinguiſhed 
"__ Fes of, * in the province of Ulſter. 
tte This 


This excited in the breaſts: of the Iriſh lords warm 


reſentment and a ae en hen of ons lalt 
independence. 


Wx have ſeen that en 8 of Prince 5 
hon; was a favourite of government. This attached 
his ſon Hugh to Elizabeth. His manners were po- 
liſhed, in conſequence of his reſidence in the Engliſn 
court and of the advantages he had enjoyed of a li- 
beral education. In the ſervice of the Queen, he 
had given proofs that he was well qualified for diſ- 
charging with propriety: the duties of a military life. 
Thus diſtinguiſhed and by the help of an artful 
dreſs, he ſo recommended himſelf to Elizabeth and 
to the Deputy of Ireland that he was created Earl of 
Tyrone, and received a grant of the whole g 

of that county free of chief rent, upon con- Ik 
dition that he would make ſufficient proviſion for 
Turlogh and for the ſons of John; that he would 
diſclaim all title to the rome . Uiter and n the ; 
name of O'Nial for eve. 
\Havinc thus ne allo? to of bis 
withes, he returned to Ireland, took poſſeſſion of the 
earldom and his eſtate, /and, with views which he 
ſome time after diſcloſed, uſed every means which 
political cunning could deviſe to eſtabliſh his power 
and to encreaſe his conſequence. Convinced that 
the diſtinguiſhing proofs he had received of royal fa- 
vour would engage him to ſupport and extend the 
intereſts of government, the Deputy permitted him 
to keep always under his command fix companies of 
foot; theſe he changed, in ſucceſſion for others, until 
he had a conſiderable number of followers trained to 
the uſe of arms. He gradually extended his-power 
over the neighbouring chieftains, made peace "mY 
| | t 
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the ſept of the O'Cahans, with whom he had — 5 
variance, and engaged in his intereſt the £ are 
had ſettled in his neighbourhood. v9 : 
I! the mean time, O Donnel af Tixconnel, 21 

ing caſt off his allegiance, engaged the attention of 
government. Not being provided in forces to re- 
duce him, the Deputy accomptiſhed the point by a 
piece of fineſſe diſnonorable to his character. He 
loaded a ſhip with Spaniſh wines and as a veſſel of 
that nation ſent it to the coaſt of Tirconnel. The 
eldeſt ſon of O Donnel and two companions, by invi- 
tation, went on board and being made drunk, were 
* to Dublin and ſecured as hoſtages for the fu- 
ture good behaviour of O' Donnel. Of a different 
Porn hong from this was the general tenour of Per- 
rot's conduct, in the office of viceroy. He loved juſ- 
tice and was particularly careful to reſtrain the Engliſh 
grandees from diſturbing the peace of government, 
by their avarice or ambition. This created him ene- 
mies, who, as has been mentioned, endeavoured to 
hurt him in the opinion of the Queen. Tired by 
their continued oppoſition, he beſeeched her Majeſty 
to permit him by. relinquifhing his office, to free 
himſelf from cenſures and difficulties which he was 
no longer able to bear. She complied. and ap- 
e Sir Willem en ee e in hn 
: Tur courage of the Britiſh navy; ith 5 act 
ance of a ſtorm having entirely defeated the cele- 
brated Armada of Spain, fitted out at an immenſe 
expenſe for the deſtruction of England, of the fhips 
that eſcaped, ſeventeen, by tempeſtuous weather, 
Vere forced upon the coaſt of Ireland. The inter- 
courſe of the Spaniards with the 9320 Ver 7 
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by this accident, tended to enereaſe their diſcon- 
_ tents. aut governatient and to FROPMEM _ e 


To aſſiſt the Iriſh, ſtores and money had beet 

| ngivenanh to Ulſter from Spain. The E Deputy hav 
ing marched there with a detachment; in order to 
ſeize them, and, after a ſtrict ſearch, being able to 
make no diſcovery, in a fit of chagrin, he ſeized, 

upon mere ſuſpicion, and carried as priſoner to Dub- 
lin, Owen Mac Toole, father-in-law to the Earl of 
Tyrone, and Sir John ODogherty. This ac of 
violence againſt men who had deſerved well of g- 
vernment, was not only unjuſt, but highly impolitic! 

Fitzwilliam, in another ſtretch of power, was ſtill 
more reprehenſible. M. Mahon, an Itiſh' chieftain of 
Monaghan, who had ſubmitted to government and 
held his land as an Engliſh tenure, at this time died. 

As he had no children, the Deputy had promiſed that 
his brother Hugh ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of his 
lands. But inſtead of fulfilling his engagement, for 
an. offence quite agreeable to the Iriſh canftoms, and 
committed before the laws of England had been in- 
troduced into his country, ' this ropes Ha oNleftain 


wage i nn *: Wer „ T1603 
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; IT 2 appt, We Hugh bed Corordy: Both 
I created Earl of Tyrone when he formed the re- 
ſolntion-or becoming an independent prince. The 
various means which he uſed to encreaſe his power 
and conſequence had an immediate refererice to this 


belt. Government began to ſuſpect his ny 
t 
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but his plan was not yet ripe for execution, there- 
fore, to remove all ſuſpicion, he went to England, 
renewed his allegiance and gave ſureties for his good 
oonduct. Accuſed ſome time after by the ſons of 
John O'Nial; with whom he was at variance, of a 
traiterous correſpondence with the Spaniards, he had 
artifice to elude the foree of the charge and to AG 
ſerve the favourable opinion of the Queen. 4 

{Every day, the people. became more aſp. 
tented with government and more prepared to aſſiſt 
him in the execution of his ſcheme, The proceed- 
ings of the Deputy were marked with rapacity, 
with violence and indiſcretion, and, as we have ob- 
ſerved, Engliſh law was adminiſtred, Dinh __ 
of rigour, very prejudicial to their rights. 

; ALL the natives were diſguſted, but this cireum- 
ſtance, particularly, marks the ſentiments of thoſe | 
in Fermanagh. . It was propoſed to introduce a ſne- 
riff i into that c county. Hie ſhall be welcome, ſays 
Macguire, one of their principal chieftains, but 
tell me his eric; that if the people eut 10 an head, 
| Lay be prepared to levy it 
Tux heart is filled with ee 3 an ac- 
count of the in juſtice and inhumanity practiſed on 

the Iriſh, related by an officer in the Queen's ſer- 
vice. He acquaints us, that thoſe placed in autho- 
rity would draw together, perhaps three or four 

hundred of the unſuſpecting country people, under 
pPretence of doing them ſervice, when ſoldiers would 
be ordered to make a ſudden attack upon them and 
cut them off. The ſame author like wiſe aſſerts, 
that if a man had done wrong, ſubmitted and re- 
ceived pardon; upon being charged with a ſubſe- 
Ant, offence, though he would voluntarily 17 
2411 on 
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before a public ſeſſion to anſwer to the accuſation, 


he would, without being admittted to nay wg, exe - 


cuted for his former offence. _ fi: e 
WHATEVER injuſtice and want of policy govern- 
ment diſcovered with reſpect to the natives, it's at- 


tention was now directed to an object of real conſe- 


quence to the kingdom. There was a time When 
Ireland abounded in ſeminaries of learning; but, 


from cauſes already mentioned, theſe had been al- 
moſt entirely aboliſned and a long night of darkneſs 
ſucceeded. The accounts which are given of the 
ignorance that prevailed in this country, even 
among the clergy, for ſeveral centuries prior to the 


preſent period, are quite affecting. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances, neither the reformation, nor any other valu- 
able improvement could ſucceect. 

In the year thirteen hundred and eleven, the 
Pope had iſſued a bull to the Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
for. the purpoſe. of engaging him to found an um- 


verſity.in that city. This and ſeveral efforts of the 


ſame kind proved unſucceſsful, in particular, one 


made during the adminiſtration of Sir John Perrot 


which was oppoſed by Loftus Archbiſhop of Dublin, 


| becauſe he conſidered the ſcheme, then formed, for 
the ſupport of the intended college; to be prejudis 


cial to his intereſt. - A ſcheme being now propoſed, 
which did not interfere with his intereſt, to make 


| amends for his former oppoſition,” the Archbiſhop | 


Patronized it, and reſolved: to give it all the aſſiſt- 
ance in his power. By his influence, the monaſtery 
of All- Hallows, with the lands belonging to it, were 
granted for this purpoſe and a royal charter obtain- 


ed. A college was erected in conſequence, by ine 


_ of The College of the vw and Undivided 
Trinity, 


3 
Prinity, of Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin. It con- 

ſiſted of a provoſt and three fellows in the name of 
more, and of three ſcholars in the name of more. 
The fellows were to hold their office ſeven years, 
with-a privilege of electing the provoſt, under the 
inſpection of the archbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhop 
of Meath, the vice treaſurer, the treaſurer at war, 
the chief juſtice and the Mayor of Dublin as viſitors. 
The eircumſtances of the kingdom were unfavour- 
able to this infant ſeminary, but the Queen tock it 
under her protection and gave it ſuch encourage- 
ment as laid a foundation for the ; Ain, no n at 
1 e it a ee ee arrived. . 


| Farewell | 
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Y _ ey Sir are Bagel, a of 
Ulſter, having penetrated the views of Tyrone, 
decks him as guilty of treaſon. Without tak 
ing any notice of his anſwer to the charge, the De- 
puty tranſmitted it to the Queen, He had the ad- 
dreſt to place his conduct in ſo favourable a light to 
the Engliſh council, that inſtead of condemning him, 
their reſentment fell upon his accuſers. Tyrone, to 
- continue the deluſion, joined his forces to thoſe of 
Bagnel, who was employed | in compoſing ſome _— 
barices' which had ariſen in Connaught. ef tiorin. 
Ix that province, affairs began to wear an ai 
ſing aſpect. The fortreſs of Baleek was in poſſeffion 
of the chieftain O Donnel, who having collected 2 
conſiderable number of partizans, had on more oc- 
 cafions than one, defeated the Queen's troops. By 
5 * he encreaſed the conſequence of one - 


his aſſoc len a branch of the family of De Burgo, 


now diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Mac William. 


Unprovided in forces ſufficient to ſupport govern 
ment, the Preſident was obliged to retire and apply 


for aſſiſtance to the Deputy. Fitzwilliam, immedi- 


ately upon this, ſet off in perſon, at the head of a 
body of troops, and proceeded to Enniſkillen, te 


Which the Iriſh had laid ſiege, after having routed a 


party of horſe and ſix hundred foot which had at- 
tempted to oppoſe their progreſs. The Deputy re- 
lieved the town. He was now ſucceeded in the go- 


vernment by Sir William Ruſſel, ee ſon of 


Francis Earl of Bedford. 
 Tyrows, finding it abſolutely nde to his 
deſign to proceed immediately to action, relinquiſhed 
the title of Tyrone, aſſumed that of O'Nial, at- 
tacked a fort which the Engliſh had built at Black 
Water, took it and drove out the garriſon. He en- 
deavoured to ſtrengthen his cauſe at home and ap- 
plied to Spain for aſſiſtance. It was neceſſary that 
he ſhould exert himſelf to the utmoſt, as Sir John Nor- 
ris with the title of lord general had been ſent to Ire- 
land to ftrengthen the forces of the Queen 


with three thouſand men. Elizabeth foreſaw 1595. 


the danger and the difficulties of the war in which 
ſhe was about to engage and wiſhed to ſettle the dif- 
pute, amicably. A conference was held in which it 
appeared, on the one hand, that Tyrone had been 
firſt deceitful and aſterwards violent in his proceed- 
ings againſt government, and on the other, that the 
conduct of government, in ſeveral inſtances, even 


by their own confeſſion, eould not be juſtified. Thi 


attempt to prevent hoſtilities did not ſucceed. 


Ursren was now in arms; Connaught, as you 
ey have 
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have ſeen, had commenced hoſtilities, and [Munſter 
catched the ſame ſpirit. Even in Leinſter, | there 
Was little proſpect that the public tranquility would 
be long preſerved. Sir John Norris was exceedingly 
perplexed. His army, from envy in the Deputy, 
were ill ſupplied with proviſions. They were leſs able 
to bear fatigue than the Iriſh and harraſſed by their 
deſultory manner of fighting. To theſe difficulties 
was added a conviction, that he had engaged in a bad 
cauſe ; But, ſacrificing his private opinion either to 
a regard for his own intereſt or to a principle of ho- 
nor, he determined, in ſpite of every hardſhip, to 
perſevere. Agreeably to this reſolution, he led his 
army into Ulſter. Tyrone afraid to face him in the 
open field, burned Dungannon, waſted the country 
all around, and then retired into faſtneſſeſs inac- 
ceſſible to the enemy. The Engliſh army was ex- 
poſed to new diſtreſſes. Want of ſubſiſtence obli- 
ged a part of it to retreat to Dublin. From the 
ſame cauſe, during the courſe of the enſuing Win- 
ter, the inſurgents laboured under great difficulties. 
Compelled by neceſſity, Tyrone made advances to- 
wards an accommodation. Norris being inclined to 
interpoſe in his behalf, and the Queen heartily tired 
of the war, a ſecond conference between the oppoſite 
parties took place at Dundalk. In the humbleſt 
manner, Tyrone expreſſed his ſorrow for having in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of government, engaged to 
lay down his arms, to pay a fine and give hoſtages 
for his dutiful and loyal behaviour in future. In 
l 96. theſe profeſſions, ſeveral of the leading chief- 
tains concurred. They were accepted, on 
the part of Elizabeth, and all who ſubmitted receiv- 

dp the pardon 1 their | offences.” 
Horns 
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Horrs were entertained: that this pacification 
would have put an end to the calamities of ws 
but they were deluſive, 

INTELLIGENCE was received, that three veſſels 
from Spain had arrived on the Northern coaſt with 
ammunition, with aſſurances to the natives of farther 
affiſtance, and with exhortations to perſiſt in the 
_ cauſe in which they had engaged. Filled, by this 
unexpected encouragement, with ſanguine expecta- 
tions of ſucceſs, the Iriſh chieftains, paying no re- 
gard to their late engagements, as being extorted 
from them by neceſſity, renewed hoſtilities againſt 
government. Their firſt military operations were 
directed againſt Armagh, which was ſoon obliged to 
ſurrender. They next endeavoured to ſurpriſe the 
caſtle of Carlingford, and; in particular, uſed their 
' beſt endeavours to favour the cauſe of the diſaffect- 
ed Iriſh who were in arms in Leinſter. 1 

However extraordinary it may appear after the 
late fruitleſs negociation, an accommodation was 
once more propoſed by Elizabeth, and commiſſion- 
ers appointed for that purpoſe. It had no other ef- 
fe than to afford Tyrone a new opportunity of diſ- 


ciplining his men, of diſperſing his emiſſaries in or- 
der to encreaſe the number of his partizans, and of 


taking ſuch other meaſures as ſeemed to him moſt 
conducive to the ſucceſs of his cauſe. The Engliſh 
miniſtry, unreaſonable in their expectations, and ig- 
norant of the difficulties with which Sir John Norris 
had to ſtruggle, complained of his want of ſucceſs, 


and committed to Lord Burgh, veſted with the dig- 


nity of viceroy, the civil adminiſtration, and the 
. of the war. The ann, of Norris 
could 


” wn rebellion to make off al 2 2 government.” * 
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could not bear this harſh and uu og menen. 
He died ſhortly after of a en e Fiero 


Aen. 
LETTER LXXXVI. 


56 R G H 3 e hoy the followers of Eides, 
by Lord Trimbleſtown and ſeveral other chief- 
perth who eſpouſed the fide of government and en- 
gaged perſonally in the ſervice, determined to pro- 
ſecute the war with vigour. On the other hand, T'y- 
rone laid every ſcheme, and uſed every effort to en- 
ſure ſucceſs to the cauſe, in defence of which he had 
taken up arms. His ſucceſs, at firſt, was flattering. 
With half the number, Tirrol, one of his officers, 
defeated and made priſoner a ſon of Lord Trim- 
bleſtown who had attacked him in Leinſter with a 
thouſand men. In the next operation, victory de- 
clared on the other ſide. The Deputy, having led 
his forces to the North, attacked and carried the en- 
trenchments of Tyrone, and, immediately after, 
took the fort at Black Water. He died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the command of the army — GUT who 
did not long ſurvive him. 

Tux Archbiſhop of Dublin, the Lord chancellor 
and Sir Robert Gardiner, chief juſtice, were now 
appointed to conduct the civil adminiſtration, and 

the Earl of Ormond, with the title of lord lieute- 
nant of the army, to command the troops. How 
far the inſurrection by this time extended, may be 
Judged from a declaration of the council, who gave 
it under their hands, That it was an univerſal 


As 


* 


As che We We Elizabeth was td 
anxious to re-eſtabliſh peace by an accommodation. 
Tyrone, to ſave his on immediate intereſt, coin- 
cided with her deſires ſo far as to agree upon 8. 
a ceſſation of hoſtilities for . weeks. He 15 9 

was: probably induced to this from the hope that be- 


Spain. Being diſappointed, at the end of the truce, 
he laid ſiege to the fort of Black Water. Bagnal ad- 
vanced to relieve it. Within three miles of the fort, 
he came up with the enemy whom he engaged, but 
had the misfortune to loſe his life, moſt of his bag- 
gage, artillery and colours with near two thouſand 
men. The: ſurrender: of the fort to the Iriſn was the 
immediate fruit of this important victory. But the 


advantages derived from it to the natives were of 


much greater conſequence. It diffuſed ſpirit and 
confidence into the minds of all diſaffected to go- 
vernment and determined numbers, who had not yet 


taken up arms, to embark in the common cauſ. 


In Connaught all were united in ſupport of it. In 
Ulſter and Leinſter it received a conſiderable addi- 
tion of ſtrength. In Munſter, James Fitzthomas a 
Geraldine, was diſtinguiſtied by the. natives with the 
title of Earl of Deſmond, and, under the command 
of Tyrone, placed at the head of the inſurgents. 
The Preſident of the province found himſelf ſo 


preſſed by the enemy, that he was obliged to retire 
to Cork. Fluſhed with ſucceſs and engaged in a 


cauſe which called forth into action the moſt violent 


paſſions, the diſorders committed by the inſurgents 
may eaſily be coneeived. In this reſpect, they had 
the conduct of the Engliſh for an example who;now 


ſuffered in their turn and had the mortification to 


fore the truce expired he mis receive ſuccours from 


/ 


ſee their affairs, almoſt every whe 
very unpromiſing condlition. 


I HIS oRY 
re, eduied to a 


EL 124257 Hy txccedingly vexed + feu 1. at 
Ormond for not conducting the military operations in 


perſon, diſplaced him and appointed Sir Richard 


Bingham commander in chief. In a ſhort time, Bing- 


ham died. Two thouſand men which he had brought 
with him from ee ve and a hundred horſe were 


placed under the command of Sir Samuel Bagnäl, 
who, in conſequence of the defeat at Black Water, 
being incapable of doing any ſervice in Ulſter, re- 


tired to Leinſter in aid of the Queen's forces who re- 5 


quired his aſſiſtance in that province. 
To extricate the affairs of government 1 8 


preſſure which threatened them with deſtruction, Ro- 
bert Devereux Earl of Eſſex, the Que 


an's particular 
favourite, à diſtinguiſhed ſoldier and paſſionately 


fond of military glory, was created Deputy of 
Ireland and ſent over with a larger force and veſted 


with more extenſive powers than had ever been com- 
mitted to a viceroy. He had a commiſſion for 


| diſpoſing of the lands of the inſurgents, for executing 
martial law, and for placing and diſplacing all of- 
fcors, at pleaſure. He had an army of twenty thou- 


fand foot and thirteen. hundred horſe and a military 


_ cheſt well provided with money to pay them. Eſſex 
found even this force to be unequal to that of the 


enemy whoſe troops were better er and 


more patient of fatigue. 
Ius TEA D of being indimidated, the natives were 


animated with zeal in defence of their religion and 


Üdberty, in proportion to the vigorous exertions made 
n 15 wy ep _ e Hae i to obedience. 
i Tur 
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nus Engliſh General having publiſſied ee, - 
pardon to thoſe ho would re turn totheir allegiance, 
but which was not acceptell, by 2 ſingle indwiùml, 
11 - with his: military) operations] .>His- fiſt 
ſtep was very imprbpef and in direct oppoſition to 
his inſtructibdns. The inſurgents of Ulſter being 
moſt powerful; he had been ordered o male them 
the firſt and principal objecł of ſhis attention Tn- 
_ ited of this; influended by! the Telfih advice f ver- 
tain of the privy councellor2whole" property lay in 
the South and Wich they vithed"ſhould be proteQ- 
ed, he led lis trobps into Munſter. Here, he cu 
do nothing effebtual againſt the enemy, Who, a 
ing an open action, in wich onfy he could rwé a 
Iuperiority, attacked him from their retreats, hung, 
for days together,” upon the rear of His: army, Which 
-was nit: diminiſhed and expoſed to preſſing 
difficulties. 4 1001921808 1 HeFowllioys wiiewwys.. 
Mur an ops! Sir Henry Harrington, em hne 
hand, left in (be Otis with f handed mein, vas gt. 
bury 7 the? Oithes and e eee FEE 30 
FFF 1126 "Farewell, 8 
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A b * er E 8 3 | 
(YRON Pad not bent inattentive & " 8 
1 reft. "Having received amunition fron Spain, 

ſeized particular paſſes neceffary to his ſecurity and 
received into pay a number of Scottiſn forces; he 
took poſſeſſion of an advantageous ſituation in the 
neighbourhood of Newry which he fortified by ftrong | 

entrenchments and there determined to await the 
approach of Eſſex. The Earl had now returned to 
Dublin. "= this time, he was acquainted with the 
- 5 Z 2 number, 


call the attention of. Nyreme towards Baleek. 
"fifteen hundred men detached un 
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with the ſtrength and with the miſitary kill 


| 1 the inſurgents anch foreſaw the difficulty of redu- 


ing them to obetdiience, by open force. Impreſſed by 

[this idea, he had written. to the Queen and givem it 
gas his advice, thai to guard the Iriſn eoaſts to preyent 
the enemy from receiving foreign aid, to waſte their 
country, to deftray;their proviſions; and thus gradual- 
-ly conſume their ſtrength, was, though more tedious 
he ſute and effeftual; method of 'vompelling em 


tor return to heir allogiance. Elizabeth was chagrin- 


od, rejected the adyiee, and OO aum to march 


directly agaiaſt Tyzene. Even now, inſtead of 


obeying, he marched into Laloller nf the 


O Moores and O'Cannors; In this expedition, equal- 


h unf tunate with that into Munſter, he ſo dimi- 
"wiſhed his army, that he was; obliged to write to 
England for u ful of a chaufund men. He. was 
"equally unſucceſsful in an attempt which he made to 
There, 
nder the command 
of Sir Conyers Clifford being attacked to diſadvan- 


| tage hy the chieftain O'Rourk, were defeated, and, 


had they-not been relieved by a body of horſe which 


fortunately came up toctheir aſſiſtance, would have 
been entirely deſtroyed. 


Ax laſt, Eflex reſolyed upon an-expedition . 
North, but, on reviewing his troops, he found that | 
he could lead there no more than thirteen hundred 


füoot and three hundred horſe, With this inconſider- 


able force, he ſet forwards and reached the borders 
of Ulſter, about the middle of September. To en- 
gage the enemy with 72 inferior numbers might 
have been fatal; he therefore parlyed with Tyrone 


and concluded a truce opt, ſix weeks, to be renewed 


hy e » 5 2 


for a Uke 
commence hoſtilities | without fourteen © days notice. 
By this ſtep,” Eſſex ſtill more Highly provokedEliza- . 
beth'who expreſſed her reſentment in a letter to him 

on the oecaſion in very warm terms. In confidence 
that b) 


vive that affection with which the Queen had formerly 


treated him, he ſet eff immediately for London, not 
only without permiſſion, but in expreſs contradiction 
to her order. To guard againſt the advantage Which 


his enemies, of whom he had many, would take of 
this raſh ſtep, by making an impreſſion unfavourable 
to him on the mind of her Majeſty, immediately on 
his arrival, he haſtened to her apartment, caſt fumſelf 
on his knees and endeavoured tp diſarm her reſent- 
ment. Surpriſed by the unexpected appearance of 
her favourite which prevented reflexion and excited 
a ſudden emotion of that regard which he had long 
experienced, ſhe: received him graciouſly- The 
comfortable hopes with which this reception inſpired 
him were tranſient. With recollection, the diſplea - 
ſure of Elizabeth returned. She confined Eſſex to 
as erer, and then committed him to the To-. 
er. Having regained his liberty he was hurried by 
ths impetuoſity of his temper. into an act of open re- 
er . eech BE was 1 executed. 
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pointed army ever employed in attempting to 


| eſtabliſh the Engliſh: K ͤ — 
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ide until the firſt"of-May,:no-party to 


y a perſonal interview he would be able to re- 
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was ſent to the inſurgonts from Spain with aſſurances 
that 4 numder of troops,: in aid of their ſucceſsful 
, 599. ckrertions, would'immediately-follow. Theſe 
favourable circumſtances ĩniſpired them with 
the confident hope that the period, en they ſhould. 
be fully reſtored to their civil Joe! com r 
was now arrived. ty 5 
Fl xvirzzeD by the high +nplitent of a phoe- 
nix conſecrated plume ſent him by the Pope, and 
by other diſtinguiſhed marks of his favour, Tyrone 
_ Openij.avowed himfelf the champion of the Catholic 
chirch and addreſſed himſelf, in a particular manner, 
to the natives, to uſe Very effort in behalf of their 
civil / prwileges, and more eſpecially in ſupport of the 


religion of their anceſtots: Having given notice that 


he would break the truce, at the head of two thou- 
ſand ſive hundred horſe, he proceeded to Munſter: 
where he uſed every poſſible method to excite! the 
natives to inſurrection; to encouragt and to unite 
his friends and to tere thoſe: who wanne, not 
| . a lis cut??? n i 
Onno, who, un the depurturt o Effe, had 
boen feinſtated ifi the office of lord heutenant bf the 
arthyʒ had collected a number of forces and attempt - 
ed to intereept Tyrone, on his return from Munſter, 
x 660 but, by his vigilance and dctivity, he eſcaped! 
Na the 1 ſnare that was laid for him and got ſafe 
. back again to the North. _ 

Six Jotin Nornls,' p refidetit ö Munſter, having 
been killed in a Acirmnifh with the natives, Sir George 
Carey an active officer of experience; well c- 
quainiecd with tlie mode of conduchng militdty 
6perations:in Irelmdz was appointed ts ſueceed u 

is imſtructions from gre bs give us an 


E idea 


. 


un ne 


ers with which the preſident of a pro. 


vince was-inyeſted, Except in caſe of necefiity/ e 


was not to obſtruct but to ad by his authority che 
courſe of common law. With 


of the people. Aſſiſted by a cbuneil, he was o try 
and determine eauſes which delunged to criminal ju- 


riſdiction. He was to execute martial law, th proſe- 
gute rebels to the utmoſt extremity; to determine 


every thing relating toe confpiracies and to for- 
feitures, and to exerciſe authority, with reſpect to 
all laws, proclamations and ordinances of the realm. 
The powers of this office, thoſe in particular of diſs 
penſing with law and of interfering with the liberties 


of the ſubject, were aeg ieee with « 
free conſtitution, | 


lah Goring eee, Prefident't6's 
conference. which he was to have by appointment, 


with O'Moore, one of the principal inſurgents, near 
Kilkenny. They met, During the parley, 4 body 
of men planted for the purpoſe in ambuſcade, ruſhed 
out, and, in breach of faith, too Ormond priſorier. 
Carew and the Earl of Thomond, who Had accom- 


panied him, very narrowly: eſaped. Sothie time at. 
ter Ormond regained his liberty. „ 


Tus preceding year, Charles But Lord Mo 
joy, was appointed ſucceſſor to the unfortunate EC 
fex as Deputy of Ireland. He was a man of u bold 


ſpirit, and, poſſeſſed of capacity and penetration, 


Upon his arrival, perceiving” that the wür had not 
been conducted wich prudenee, hie changed the plan 
of operations. Part of his troops he quartered in gar- 
riſons, from whence he was enabled to annoꝶ the 
Tony in their quarters,” and n call them toge · 
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ut evident eauſe; He 
was not to interrupt the juſt liberriey and franchiſes! 


ther 
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ther whenever he required their aſſiſtance. With re- 
ſpec tnithoſe of the amy w were to — 
in the field he was gautious, for ſome time, not to 
expoſe them to danger. By guarding againſt ſur- 
priſe and not fighting with the enemy, but to ad- 
vantage, he raiſed their ſpirits and inſpired them 
confidence, which they had in a 98 meaſure 
loft by their ill ſucceſs againſt the ene. 
Wurn he had thus prepared his men cor Sw; 
1165 the ſeaſon of the year became favourable, he 


put his forces in motion, and, notwithſtanding the 


efforts of Tyrone to ſtop his progreſs at the Moyry, 
the paſs. which he had fortified in the vicinity of. 

Newry; he penetrated to the North, eſtabliſhed an ad- 
vantageous poſt at Lough Foyle, ſtrengthened Lon- 
donderry and built a fort at Mount Norris which he 


ſeecured with a garriſon. He was particularly atten- 


tive in Uiſter to the mode which he had adopted of 
quartering detachments of his men in places which 
were favourable for harraſſing the enemy. He gar- 
riſoned Dundalk, Ardee, Kells and a number of 
other towns the moſt convenient for his purpoſe. 
The inſurgents now. had the mortification to ſee their 
detachments cut off, their proviſions deſtroyed, and 
that the Engliſh, by. improving every favourable op- 
portunity of diſtreſſing them and by conducting the 
war in the ſame irregular manner which on former 
_ occaſions had been of ſo much advantage to them- 
ſelyes, were acquiring every day a viſible fuperiori- 
ty. In a, ſhort time, the calamities of theſe wretched 


men ere diſtreſſing to the utmoſt degree, Their 


cultivated fields and every thing which afforded 
them means of ſubſiſtence were deſtroyed by the 
enemy = he heart fie] ens t the thought * 1 
14114 Z horr 
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horrid devaſtations. A famine abe with it's 
ſhocking conſequences. '' © 

AnoTHER method was taken by government. to 
diſtreſs the inſurgents.” Conſiderable ſums ſent from 
Englatig'%6 pay the troops, had cireulated among the 
natives; by which means they were enabled to pur- 

chaſe abroad, arms, amunition and other neceſſaries. 
Jo deprive them of this reſource, Elizabeth ordered 
baſe money to be coined, ſtamped it with a nominal 
value kept up by procla mation, and permitted no 
other to be exported to Ireland. At the ſame time, 
ſne called down the old coin. This was moſt unwife' 
policy. The deſign of it was indeed aecom- N 
pliſhed with reſpect to the enemies of go-- ., 
vernment, but it's friends were alſo very much diſ- 
treſſed, the Engliſh ſoldiers in particular, were ſo 
much diſcontented with the meaſure that it requit- 
ed all the anke, gf mo Deputy to pere dens 
from mutinying. 
_ From a ſtate of FEY moſt fattering: retiring! 
| thei cauſe of Tyrone greatly declined: © Sir Arthur 
_ ONial and other of the principal chieftains, with 
| nere, numbers of his ſoldiers, forſook him, 

many of whom, from neceſſity, enliſted with Mount- 
joy. Theſe he expoſed, by placing them in poſts 
of danger, and then boaſted to Elizabeth that by this 
prudent policy he gradually diminiſhed: the number 
of her enemies. This act of treacherous edge 5 
dan e ene n Foun gn memory. 
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XX HIL ST 1 a in the North, 
| the arms of government were equally ſuc- | 
ceſsful i in the province of Munſter, Here, as in other 
plwaces, the minds of the natives, inſtead of being 
conciliated by gentle uſage had been mt to 
acts of violence, by unjuſt treatment. To the ſe- 
vere. execution of the penal laws were added, parti- 
ality in the determination of judicial cauſes, daily 
eneroachments of the Engliſh ſettlers on their pro- 
perty and extortion in the ſheriffs and other officers 
of ſtate, Theſe cauſes of diſcontent, co-operating 
with the example fet them by the other provinces and 
with the influence of Tyrone, produced a general 
ſpirit of inſurrection, Many flew to arms, To ſup- 
preſs this riſing flame, Sir George Carew, the preſi- 
dent, had been furniſhed with two thouſand: foot and 
two hundred and fifty horſe. United, the diſaf- 
feed natives would have been greatly ſuperior to 
this force. Therefore OY like a true poſticien, 
laboured to diſunite them. For this 1 
made uſe of a variety of cunning and) ; 
rous arts, which a man of honor walk have conſis 
dered as diſgraceful to his character, When, in 
fome meaſure, he had accompliſhed his point, he 
took the field, In a ſhort time, by vigorous unre+ 
mitting efforts; his arms made great progreſs; | Af- 
frighted by his ſucceſs, two thouſand mercenaries 
from Connaught, in the pay of the inſurgents, de- 
ſerted their ſtandard and returned to their own coun- 
try. In acts of ſeverity, the Preſident determined 
not to be out done by — As his troops 
21 4 1 | mar ched | 
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marched WE the rovince, unteeu en 
havoe and deſolation marked their N 2 

Tux followers of Fitzthomas, titular Earl of Del 
mond, ſurnamed the Sugan Earl, had been particu- 
larly;aQive on this occaſion. James, ſon of the late 
unfortunate Earl, had been confined in the Tower 
by Elizabeth. She now ſet him at liberty, veſted. 
with, the title of Earl of Deſmond, and ſent- him to 
Ireland to excite a;'rivalſhip. betwixt, him and Fitz- 
thomas. But James, on coming over, inftead- of 

profeſſing himſelf a fon of the Catholic faith, de- 
clared himſelf a Proteſtant and went publickly ta 
church. This deſtroyed, at onde, every ſavourable 
impreſſion which the natives were diſpoſed to entea- 
tain of him. In the place of thoſe loud acclamations 
of joy and affection with which they, at firſt, re- 
ceived him, they now conſidered him as an heretical; 
apoſtate from the religion of his gountry and of his 
forefathers, This diſappointment was of little conſe- 
quenee; The inſurgents were by-this time almoſt en- 
tirely diſperſed. - Not leſs than four thouſand accept- 
ed a pardon which Carew offered to thoſe vhm would: | 
return to their allegiance, The Sugan Earl and Flo- 
rence Macarthy, a very ſpirited chieftain who had 
alded conſidetably the cauſe of the inſurgents, were 
apprehended and ſent over priſoners to England. 

Is all quarters of the kingdom; affairs had no 
aſſumed an aſpect highly favourable to the hopes of 

government. Little more ſeemed neceſſary to break 
entirely the ſoroe ſof the natives and reduce them to 
| obedience... But new and unexpected difficulties 

were,-to be ſurmounted before this could be 1601. 

0 che. For, on the twenty ſecond 

a September, as the council-was n at kilken· 

„„ 1 ny, - 
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ny, intelligence artived that a fleet of Spaniſh ſhips 
were in ſight and directing their courſe to the South- 
ern ſhore. There were fifteen ſhips, from which 
there landed àt Kinſale, the following day, about 
four touſand men, under the command of Don 
Juan D'Acquila, who rarer 000K: eee of 

the town, © CCC 

Mount joy, with two toetatn men, lately bent 

him from England and with all the forces he could 

collect, ſet off for Munſter to oppoſe the progreſs of 

the invaders. About the middle of October, he ar- 

rived at Kinſale, which he inveſted; His troops ſuſ- 
tained, with firmneſs, frequent allies which were 
made by the Spaniards. A fort, about half a mile 
from the town and which commanded the harbour, 
after a vigorous" aſſault, ſurrendered to the Viceroy.” 
He continued to preſs the ſiege with ſucceſs. - But 
accounts arrived that Tyrone, with the aſſiſtance of 
his friends, had put a body of forees in motion, and 

that they were now on their march to Kinſale. 

O'Donnel. of Connaught, with lis followers, had 

reached the territories of Ormond; To ſtop his pro- 

grefs, the D DopwyTert off a detachment under the 

dommand'of Sir George Carew: But, by means of 
4 froſt, the chieftain was enabled to take a rout dif- 

ferent Kos that Which was Wg g e po 

forward to Munſter unmoleſted. 

Lon p Clanricarde and ſeveral chleftains, with a 
new reinforeement of three thouſand men from Eng- 
land, now joined the Deputy; Ten ſhips of war 

under the command of Admiral Sir Richard Le- 

viſton, likewiſe arrived, who attacked the Spaniſh 

veſſels lying at Caſtlehaven and obtained a compleat 


victory. On other hand, * "Was! rein- 
n forced 


5 or AAL AND: 
Forced whih two thouſand men and military ſtores. 
The Spaniſh general had brought with him a, quan- 
tity of money, of arms and ammunition, for the uſe 
of ſuch. of the natives as would join with him i in 
paſing the Iriſn government. He had, alſo, to ex- 
cite them to inſurrection by working in the moſt 
powerful manner on their, religious principles, 
1 brought with him an emiſſary from the Pope with 
« bulls, indulgences and excommunications. But 
though he had diſpatched: meſſengers into different 
uarters to entreat the Iriſh to join him; though the 
Pope's emiſſary was active and aſſiſted in his views 
by the prieſts, few of them took up arms. Having 
deeply ſuffered in the late inſurrection, they thought 
it more prudent to be ſpectators, for ſome time, of 
5 the- preſent conteſt than to ;precipitate themſelves 
into new and perhaps greater misfortunes. _ But 
when it was found. that in confequence, of his rein- 
f from Spain and the troops which were 
marching to his aſſiſtance from the North, D'Ac- 
quila had a proſpect of ſucceſs, a number of the na- 
tives of Munſter flew to arms, joined the invaders 
ang os up to bm. ſeveral pee, of ſtrength. 
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1 Kinſale and the beſiegers were themſelves be- 
ſieged. ; Had the enemy continued in their preſent i 
7 poſition and avoided an action, the troops of Mount- 
joy would have been Tuined and with them 1605. 
the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland, would, in all | 
5 rachel have been utterly della D'Ac- 


f quila 


1 


ing to every compaſſionate 


TRE HISTORY | 
quila blaſted at bnee all his favourable proſpedes, for, 
-linded with the vain hope of ending the war by one 
Succeſsful firoke he preſſed is allies to eome to an 
engagement with the enemy. Tyrone reluctantly 
complied and early in the morning of the twenty 
fourth of December led his men from their entrench- 
ments. Mountjoy leaving the Preſident Witlr the 
reſt of his army to prevetit the Spaniards fröm at- 
tacking kim in rear, advanced againſt the Iri at 
the head of only twelve Hundred foot and four hun- 
dred horſe.” Tyrone had the misfortuh@'t6'Tee his 


troops ſhrink from their ſtandards.” They were en- 
tirely defeated with the loſs of webe hundred Nain 
and eight hundred wounded." oo 


© ODonwner deſerted Weng gem! "Tyrone" Ad 
0 the North. All their followers inſtantly diſperſed. 

PAquila, aſtoniſhed at 4 defeat af which his own 
imprudent rafhneſs had been the o uſe determined 
to relinquim an enterpriſo Which h/ to be def- 


perate. Upon the terms that ſhipping mould be 
provided for tratiſporting himſelf and the Spaniſh 
forces to their own country,” he gave up Kinſale to 
the Deputy, having engaged that all the other places 
in his poſſeſſion ſhould likewiſe ſurrender. Accord- 
ingly, all the other forts were evacuated, except 
that of Dany, which was taken we of Sh 


Tur e given 105 he war ala oh with 1 
the broken remains of the Triſh' in Munſtet, is ſhock- 
eling of the heart. 


Many were deſtroyed by the follier like beaſts of 
mY and their lands prefented to the eye one con- 
| tinued 
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tinuedd ſcene of have and devaſtation: Enflamed by 
reſentment and driven to deſpdir, they, in return, 
put all of the Engliſh they met with to Ur OE 
out mercy. 
We have mentioned that Tyrone had fed to the 
North; Hhither he was followed by the Deputy 9 602 
who, to confine his quarters, built the fats 2 2 
of Munſter and Charlemont. Chicheſter and Dowkra; 
who, befides the ſettlement at Lough Foyle, had 
made another at Ballyſhannon, co-operated with 
him in the oppoſite and more diſtant parts of 'Uiſter, 
The fame dreadful ſcene was acted here as in the 
province of Munſter. © Thouſands of- the wretched 
inſurgents driven from their deſolated habitations 
into woods and faſtneſſes, where they were utterly 
defti tute of the means of ſubſiſtence, periſhed for 
want. Pamine daily multiplied it's unfortunate vic- 
ris. | Even the common highways exhibited ſpec» 
tacles of miſery; Which the compaſſionate traveller 
could not behold without feeling his breaſt glow 
_ with" indignation againſt thoſe cruel paſſions of 
pride, of avarice and ambition, which produced ef- 
fects ſo ſhocking and ſo diſgraceful to humanity. 
The moſt enthuſiaſtic ardor for freedom and inde- 
pendence could not long ſupport itſelf under ſuck 
complicated wretchedneſs. One chieftain after 
another deſerted the common cauſe, retured to 
their Aegir and made the beſt terms they could 
with the Deputy. But he received the ſubmiſſion 
of none without obliging them to ſwear That 
Elizabeth was the only true abſolute and ſove - 
reign lady of Ireland, that with ſincere repentance 
for' their unnatural diſobedience, they implored mer · 
107 and — for themſelves and all their fol- 
followers, 
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ae cata dat wigked 
_ zebellion,” To compel men poſſeſſed of their 
Principles to taks ſuch an oath, Was a ſhockin er 
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„ TrRont had Gequently made offers 0 n : 


zent which were foreign to his heart; 


10 gove 

5 compelled. by irreſiſtible neceſſity; he now ſincerely 
Propoſed a 
his deſire to the Queen. She was undetermined. 
Amidſt her deliberations on the ſubject ſhe dies. 


econeiliation. The Deputy tranſmitted 


An account of this event was carried privately to 
Mountjoy. Not a moment was to be loſt. Should 


the inſurgents know of the death of the Queen before 
peaee with Tyrone was re · eſtabliſned, the conſe- 


> a in all probability, would be a revival of the 


flames of war; the Deputy therefore informed him 
that he was ready to receive his ſubmiſſion and to 


agree upon terms of peace. This lord, a little before, 
the terror of his enemies and who had acted with 


the power of an independent ſovereign, now ſtrip- 


ped of his poſſeſſions, deſerted by his followers and re- 


guced to the laſt extremity. of diſtreſs, afforded a ſtrik- 


| ing ſpectacle of the great inſtability of human affairs. 


With ſtrong-marks of affliction. and penitence; he ap- 


Ptoached the Deputy, dropped down upon his knees 
and implored mercy; entreated to be reſtored to 


bis honours and the privileges of a ſubject, renoun- 
ging: the name and the authority of O'Nial, all con- 
nexion with foreigners and all claims to any poſſeſ- 
ſions not beſtowed upon him by the goodneſs of his 

ſovereign. - On his part, the Deputy pardoned him 


and his followers, and, with ſome exceptions, pro- 
miſed the reſtoration « his lands and his dignity. 


pa TOs; aon, the pacification was ratified. 
| | The 
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The Weh was ſcarcely concluded, when Tyrone 
heard that Elizabeth was dead. He now ſaw that 


had he delayed his ſubmiſſion, for a little, his cauſe 
might have revived with a new proſpect of ſucceſs, 


Filled with deep regret by the idea, he burſt into 


11 But his ne came too late. 
| 73 Farewell 
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all refiſtance, but, on the death of the Queen and 


acceſſion of James the Firſt the natives of Munſter 


and in ſeveral parts of Leinſter diſcovered a a 
reſolutien not to ſubmit to the injunctions of 03. 
government with reſpect to religion. To be ed 


from their altars, to be ſtripped of thoſe poſſeſſions, 


which from times immemorial had been ſet apart for 
the ſupport of the Catholic faith, to be harraſſed by 
penal laws for not violating the dictates of their con- 


5 ſcience, appeared to them, as to the reſt of the a” F- 


very injurious treatment, Therefore, conſideri 
the preſent opportunity to be favourable, they 
openly profeſſed their religion, converted the places 


of - public worſhip to their former uſe, and ejected 


from their charge a number of Proteſtant "very 
. _— 


Tur people of Cork, Limerick and Waterford; | 


were very unwilling to proclaim his Majeſty, and 


diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to make a new effort, 
on the preſent occaſion, for the recovery of their loſt 
privileges. But Mount) joy exerted TORE _ his 


Vor. I. . AA "uſual 
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conduct of Lord Mountjoy, had borne down 
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„ diſpelled the threateni 


'Y « ng ſtorm, and 
7 Loon {oxy all matters to their former fration.” 
+» Muasvars, . more effectual thay any hitherto 
ih adopted, were now taken, to eſtabliſh the public 
tranquility and prevent future inſurrections. A pro- 
clamation of oblivion and indemnity was publiſhed 
by his Majeſty. Hitherto patents for Engliſh te- 
nures had been confined to the lords or powerful 
chieftains whoſe vaſſals, ſtill ſubject to their authority 
and to that of their own laws and cuſtoms, had no 
connexion with government. This political error 
Which had a leading influence in cheriſhing a ſpirit 
of oppoſition to government, was now rectified. 
The jutiſdiction which the chieftains had exerciſed 
was diſſolved and their followers taken immediately 
under the protection of the crown, to whoſe autho- 
rity. they were only, in future, to be ſubject. Every 
hope of recovering their independence being extin- 
guiſhed, the people, in general, ſurrendered their 
lands and received them back as Engliſh tenures. 
The demeſne or quantity of land in the immediate 
; ion of each chieftain was all that was granted 
do him; upon the part occupied by his tenants a cer- 
tain rent was fixed which he received, in the e 
of former exactions. 
Tus counties of Tyrone and Tirconnel were now 
provided i in ſheriffs, and judges appointed, not as a 
matter of form, which had hitherto been the caſe, 
but who actually went cireuit twice a year through 
the provinces'of Ulſter, Munſter and Connaught. 
By a judgment of the court of king's bench, the 
ancient cuſtoms of taniſtry and gavelkind were abo- 
, liſhed and inheritances made to deſcend according to 
" the.gourſe of Engliſh law, which, i in all it's branches, 
was 
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was extended to every part of the kingdom. RA . 
commiſſion of grace was likewiſe iſſued to ſecure 


thoſe proprietors: of eſtates who were ſuſpected ov 


bad been engaged in the late or any former RIG: 
tion, againſt the claims of the crown. Ee 
' _MovunrT}Jor being recalled: to ien was RF, | 


companied by Tyrone and Roderick O'Donnel, bro- 
ther of the chieftain, who, in the late commotions, 


had been ſo very active againſt government. The 


former was confirmed in his lands and title, the lat- 
ter was created Earl of TirconnQ, © O Donnel Was 
veſted with this honor to humble and diminiſh the 
power of his competitor Nial Garuff, who, piqueing 
himſelf upon being conſidered a friend of govern» 


ces with an eftdte in Tirconnel, rendered himſelf 
obnoxious to it's diſ pleaſure by his untractable and 
inſolent behaviour. The territories of the mn 
of Leinſter, who had been active and ftie- © ©. 
nuous oppoſers of the Engliſh power, were 


at this time formed into a ſhire. It Was called the 8 


a; of Wicklow. ö 
Tux natives who had long 1550 ſcourged by 


power, might now expect, with reſpect to their ſur- 
viving fights, the protection of the Engliſh govern- 


ment. From .their character, independent of .every 


other conſideration, they well deſerved it, Says 


Sir John Davis, who lived at this period, There 
is no-nation under the ſun that loves equal and in- 


different juſtioe better than the Iriſh, or will reſt 


better fatisfied with the execution of it, though ie 
be againſt themſelves.” The celebrated -Coke, his 
cotemporary likewiſe declares, and partly from his 
own. * That there is no nation of the 


Aa 2 Chriſtian 


N 
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Chriſtian world, that are greater lovers of juſtice 

than the Iriſh, which virtue muſt neceſſarily be ac- 
companied by many others,” If he was convinced 
that the Iriſh 'merited this honourable hems, 


what muſt he have thought of the en 4 of the 
virtues In mn eren_cl . 


1 Farewell 
4. E T T E * ken- | 25 7 | 155 | 


THILST n in a to matters 
VV of a civil nature, was taking the moſt effec- 
wal. tas to reſtore and to ſettle the public 
peace on a permanent foundation, the diſcontents 
of many continued on account of religion. From 
certain tranſactions of James with his Holineſs, and 
from ſome expreſſions of his, particularly in his 
ſpeech to the Engliſh parliament, they hoped that 
he was not unfavourably inclined towards the mo- 
ther church, therefore would not be diſpleaſed with 
1605. 5. attempts in favour of it. But they were de- 
; ceived. For whatever might have been his 
pelvate ſentiments reſpecting the doctrines of the 
Catholic religion, he deteſted the-Pope's ſupremacy, 
as he did every thing that interfered with his prero- 
gative, of which, on every occaſion, he was ex- 
tremely jealous. As a decided proof of his intenti- 
ons, he publiſned a proclamation, by which he 
commanded all foreign clergy, who had conſtantly 
acted as the zealous partizans of Rome, to depart 
from Ireland. It was received here with the warm- 
eſt reſentment, particularly by the old Engliſh ſet- 
tlers of the pale, who, attended by a large con- 
cCourſe of people, preſented a petition to the coun- 


eil 
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el for the open and free exerciſe of their religion. 
The council, determined to enforce the proclamation, 
caſt the principal of the petitioners into priſon, 
Fears began to be entertained of another inſurrection 
which were heightened by intelligence which arrived 
of the gunpowder plot and that Tyrone, with his 
_ aſſociate Tirconnel, had fled to the continent. Whe- 
ther theſe lords had formed any new ſcheme againſt 
government, of which they dreaded a diſcovery, 
there is not ſufficient evidence to determine. Be 
this as it may, they were attainted and their lands 
forfeited, which, being very ov: were a 1 
ten to the crown. 
_ » In another quarter, diſorders were 8 bye a 
ae whoſe deſigns were unequivocal. Sir Cahir 
Dogherty, who hitherto had eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the Engliſh, tired of a ſtate of ſubjection, by an 
act of treachery, got poſſeſſion of the fort of Cul». 
more, deſtroyed the garriſon and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Derry which he alſo took, plundered and 
burned to the ground. He continued his depreda- 
tions for five months, at the end of which, his fol- 
lowers were diſperſed and himſelf ſlain by Sir Ar- 
thur Chicheſter who acted as deputy to Lord Mount- 
Joy now created Earl of Devonſhire. This inſurrec- 
tion added conſiderably to the lands eſcheated to the 
crown in the counties of Cavan, Fermanagh, Ar- 
magh, Derry, Tyrone, Tirconnel now called Do- 
negal, which, it was determined, ſhould be par- 
celled out among adventurers, for the purpoſe of 
making a permanent ſettlement in ſupport of go- 
vernment. Invited by the crown, ſettlers from 
England, but chiefly from Scotland came over who 
8 with them the principles and the — 
Aa 3 0 
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| 3 : * . Preſbyterian religion, and formed the firſt 
cFeulaſs of adventurers. The ſecond were compoſed 
df fuch as had ſerved in Ireland either in a civil or 


in 4 military capacity. A third claſs conſiſted of 
natives. The two firſt were obliged to take the 
_ cath of ſupremacy, from whicli the latter, for their 
_ encouragement, was excuſed. Government fixed 
the reſpective tenures; the rents to be paid to the 


pProprietors and to the crown, and preſcribed ſuch 


regulations as ſeemed beſt calculated to the A a 
and improvement of the ſettlement. 
Ix this buſineſs the city of London took an active 
£ part. The ſociety which engaged in it obtained a large 
portion of land in the vicinity of Derry and upon the 
lower part of the river Ban. Encouraged by the pri- 
vileges granted them, they expended a conſiderable 
ſum of money on it, and, among other improvements, 
rebuilt Derry and built the town of Coleraine, _ 
I forming this ſettlement, the ſeveral diſtricts 
were divided into pariſhes, glebes ſet apart, tythes 
16 8 t. appointed, and churches ordered to be built, 
"| to ſupport and ſtrengthen the Proteſtant re- 
ligion; Proviſion was made for the maintenance of 
free ſchools, certain lands added to thoſe already in 
EE the: gan the avowion of fax Hon 


riſhes. 8 

Sryr nal towns built by the hain were Iincor- 
| Pofated, who had a privilege, by arte, of We 
ing members to parliament. 


Tuts plantation made conſiderable e Not- 
withſtanding, it laboured under ſeveral diſadvan- 
tages and great abuſes were committed i in contuft- 
* ing it. Buildings, ſo neceſſary, could not be expe- 

ditiouſly erected. Too many agents were employ 


ed, 
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ed, ta che prejudice of the patenters. Zovenatitswers — = 
broken. The commiſſioners: appointed for. dividing 


the lands violently deprived 12 defenceleſs natives e ; 5 p 
of the rights reſerved to them by the King and toe 


often in favour of the wortlhleſs and undeſerving, .. _ 

S1R Arthur Chicheſter was very uſeful to govern- 
ment in the whole of this buſineſs. In reward, his 
Majeſty granted him the territory of Iniſhowen and 
other forfeited diſtricts ae a en of _—_ 
very extenſive, | 

Six the beginning of this reign, 1: have had 
enen more than once to mention the diffatisfac- 
tion of the natives upon account of religion. This 
was likely to be a fruitful ſource of diſcontent,” It 
does not appear that the penal ſtatutes were ſtriftly 


| executed; but the proclamation requiring foreign = 


eccleſiaſtics to leave the kingdom had been renew- 
ed, The oath of ſupremacy was neceſſary, to qua- 
lify lawyers for pleading at the bar, and for the 
holding of any office under government. 
Fas Iriſh lords and all others whoſe ſpirit was 
not entirely broken by the hand of power, or were 
attached to the Catholic faith, complained, in par- 
ticular, of this diſqualification, as a grievance. They 
thought this need not have been added to the other 
ſeverities of which they complained z that it was 


| hard to be ſtigmatized with ſuch a mark of reproach 


and to be obliged to labour under ſo great an incon- 
venience, for not acting a part expreſaly nenn 
by the 8 oß their religion Ez 
AnovurT this time, as we are informed 1 gelden, 
the order of baronets was eſtabliſned. The honor 
was to be hereditary. The number not to exceed 
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o have fern that the inflitution of our W 
1 ment was coeval with the firſt principles of 
government eſtabliſhed in Ireland by Henry the Se- 
cond. From that period, this moſt reſpectable aſſem- 
bly, the repreſentatives of the people and the guar- 
dian of their liberties, met frequently. In an early 


period, it conſiſted of few members. Until the 


reign of Henry the Eighth, the number of temporal 


peers was very ſmall and of theſe, ſome being ge- 


nerally concerned in inſurrections, were excluded 


from the houſe, others did not attend; of the ſpiri- 
tual peers, thoſe who lived beyond the limits of 
the pale, being not admitted to the benefit of Eng- 


liſh law which was neceſſary. to their being conſi- 


dered as ſubjects, were not ſummoned to parlia- 
ment. With reſpe& to the commons, writs were 
ſent only to thoſe who lived in ſhire ground. Be- 


fore the thirty fourth of Henry the Eighth, when 


"Meath was divided into two ſhires, there were but 
twelve counties beſides the liberty of Tiperary. 
The ancient cities were but four, and the boroughs 
which ſent burgeſſes not above thirty. The houſe 
of commons could not then conſiſt of more than a 
hundred members. To the other ſhires, Queen 
Mary added thoſe of Leix and Offally in which 
there were boroughs erected which ſent members to 
the houſe of commons. Elizabeth formed ſeveral 
1 eounties s in Connaught and * but from the latter, 
[ty on 
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account of it's remote fituation, no're 


were ſent. / Seventeen ESt were: —. during „ 
the preſent reign. All Ireland was now divided into N 


counties. Forty new boroughs were likewiſe erected. 


King James therefore reſolved to call a general re- 55 


preſentation of the whole kingdom, in which Eng- 
liſh and natives, without diſtinction, ſhould meet to 
give the ſanction of their authority to the meaſures 
of government which he had adopted, and to enact 
ſuch additional laws as might ſeems expedient. 
Wurx the deſign of calling the parliament, 
which had not now met for twenty ſeven 


| years, was known, the recuſants took the 1611. 
alarm from an apprehenſion that this meaſure would 


injuries. Upon this occaſion, the Lords Slane, Gor- 


manſtown, Trimbleſtown, Dunſany and Lowth, 
tranſmitted a petition to his Majeſty expreſſive of 
their jealouſy with reſpect to the deſign of ſummon- 


ing a parliament, expreſſed uneaſineſs that the 


cauſes had not been made known, agreeably to 
Poynings' Law; repreſented the impropriety of 
admitting mean boroughs, Some few and beg- 
-garly cottages,” to a ſhare in the legiſlature, and 
complained that the penal ſtatutes were executed 
with much more ſeverity than in the reign of his 
predeceſſor, The King, without paying any regard 
to this application, which he conſidered as an im- 
pertinent interference with his authority, deter- 
- mined that the parliament ſhould meet. 

Ir aſſembled the eighteenth of May, forte 


: hundred and thirteen. In many of the elections, | 
the court candidates had been defeated, but when 
the commons proceeded to the choice of a . 
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party found themſelves in the minority. 
„ yung Davis, the attorney general, was choſen, 
jn oppoſition. to Sir John Everard, formerly a judge 
12 wwe king's bench, a man of a reſpectable charac- 
| The minority inſiſted that Everard had the 
— 9 — of conſtitutional votes and forced him into 
the chair. It was aſſerted by them, in ſupport of 
their oppoſition, that the ſheriffs had ſent no writs 
to n of the old boroughs, that from others, 
the returns would not be received; that moſt of the 
patents and charters of the new boroughs were dat- 
ed, after the commiſſion for the writs were iſſued. 
7 The houſe continued, for ſome time, in the great- 
eſt confuſion, when the country party, finding 
their cppokition to be of no avail, ſeceded. In the 
upper houſe, the Lords, on the ſame fide of the 
queſtion, ſeceded alſo and refuſed to return, until 
the point in debate was ſettled by the commons. 
CulchssrER, finding that all his efforts to heal 
the diviſion were ineffectual, enn the pom 
ment to the fifth of June. 
lx the mean time, agents from each party re- 
10 to England and laid the affair before his Ma- 
jeſty, who, in flagrant violation of the rights of the 
Iriſh parliament, refered the final determination of 
it to the Engliſh privy council. Their degifion was, 
that ſeveral of the returns were illegal. With re- 
ſpect to the complaints of the country party, in re- 
lation to the other returns, and a variety of griev- 
ances, James, with ſtrong expreſſions of reſentment - 
for this oppoſition given to his government; de- 
_ .clared them to be groundleſs. The influence of his 
at eee proceedings was viſible on the meeting of 
8 the * of which were perfectly 
: as 
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| agreeable to N IE The | King's tits to the : £7 3 g 
crown was recognized with an acknowlegement „% 
thanks for the meaſures he had adopted and tile 


pains he had taken in the ſettlement of the King 
dom. An act of attainder was paſſed againſt * 


rone, Tirconnel and other principal chieftains ks; : 


cerned in the late diſturbanges. The following acts 
were likewiſe paſſed. An act of repeal, with re. 
ſpect to certain ſtatutes forbidding trade and an 
intercourſe with the natives in other particulars.. 
An act declaring that all the people, indiſeriminate- 
ly, who ſhould acknowlege allegiance to his Maje- 
ſty, were to be entitled to the privileges of ſubjects. 
An act of repeal of a ſtatute enacted in the reign of 
Philip and Mary againſt bringing tolreland, retaining 
or marrying with the Scots. An act of oblivion and 
general indemnity and an act of ſubſidy amounting 
to ſomewhat nore than twenty thouſand pounds. 
Tur in granting this ſubſidy, the commons were 
much more complaiſant to his Majeſty than faithful 
to the intereſt of their conſtituents, appears from the 
following extravagant aſſeſſment which was neceſſary 
to raiſe it. Every perſonal eſtate, of the value of 
three pounds and upwards, was taxed two ſhillings 
and eight pence halfpenny in the pound; aliens twice 
as much. Real eſtates, of the value of twenty ſhil- 
lings and more, were rated at four ſhillings in the 
pound. Conſidering the preſent impoveriſhed ſtate 
of the kingdom, the conſequence of that relaxation 
of induſtry, of that want of internal cultivation and 
of foreign trade occaſioned by the calamities of war, 
this was an exorbitant tax. The parliament was pro- 3 
Fung until ihe Hey fourth of mpeg) 


Adieu. 
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VESIT DES ah Wee province, Shed was way 
termined to eſtabliſh plantations in other parts 
* the kingdom. With this view, he appointed a 
commiſſion of enquiry to examine and determine 
with reſpect to the eſcheated lands in Leinſter and 
the adjoining diftrifts. Upon inquiſition, they ad- 
judged that eighty two thouſand five hundred acres 
were forfeited betwixt the rivers of Arklow and Slane 
and in Leitrim, Longford, Weſtmeath and in the 
King's and Queen's county. Theſe were apportioned 
to Engliſh ſettlers and to the natives, upon the ſame 
principles and with the ſame regulations as thoſe by 
which he had ſettled the colony in Ulſter. In' exe- 
__cuting this ſcheme, little regard was paid even to the 
plaineſt dictates of equity. Old obſolete claims were 
received even ſo far back as to the reign of Henry 
the Second. The times had been full of confuſion, 
and, in a ſeries of years, innumerable changes of 
property had taken place; notwithſtanding, if the 
title according to the preciſe forms and the ſtricteſt 
letter of the law, was not made good, it was forfeit- 
ed. Perjury, fraud, the moſt infamous acts of deceit 
were practiſed to benefit the rapacious favorite ad- 


venturer. Juries who had the honeſty and the reſo- 


lution to follow the dictates of their conſcience and 
would not find for the crown, were puniſhed | in the 
ſtar chamber and other judicial courts. 

Six Oliver Saint John now filled the place of ow 
4, Chicheſter having been called over to Eng- 161 
land, where, as an additional reward of his * 
3 * was created baron of Belfaſt. This ſubſti- 
* tute 


cad 5 rajtty.was nel ie i 
or the principles of ſound policy. He put in force, 
with ſeverity, the penal ſtatutes; he ſtrictly enjoined 
the oath of ſupremacy, a meaſure, in a very particular 
manner, offenſive to the recuſants. 'The magiſtrates 
of Waterford abſolutely refuſed to qualify as the 
law required. In conſequence of their refuſal, the 
Deputy ſeized the liberties and revenues of the city. 
Complaints were made of him to the King, who re- 
moved him from the adminiſtration and fubliituted 
Lord Falkland, in his place. —_ 0 
_EncovuRAaceD by this circumſtance, the W | 
Den more confident, avowed, with leſs re- 
ſerve, their religious principles, and the deep 
ſenſe with which they felt the hardſhips of their ſitua- 
tion. The extortion of which the ſoldiers were guil- 
ty, in levying the impoſitions of the crown, the exe- 
cution of martial law in time of peace, ſevere exacti- 
ons of the clergy: and rigour of the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, the unconſtitutional interference of the privy 
council and ſtar chamber, in cauſes which ſhould only 
be determined at common law, and particularly the 
invaſion of their property, which the natives had 
ſuffered in the ſeveral plantations lately eſtabliſhed 
in the kingdom, rat: ee a WINS 
loudly complained 7 2 
Tnouon no man had more conceit than Jani 
his judgment was ſuperficial, in particular he had 
no claim to political wiſdom. At preſent, in a 
| ſtriking inſtance, this was manifeſt. A moſt abſurd 
kind of folly had prompted him, for ſome time paſt, 
to preſs with eagerneſs, the marriage of his ſon 
Charles with the Infanta of Spain. To ingratiate 
himſelf with his Catholic Majeſty, he permitted him 
| „ 
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to recruit his troops With levies from Ireland. For 

this purpoſe, a number of Iriſh refugees were ſent 

over from Spain, who were cordially received by 

their old friends, with -whoſe aſſiſtance they ſoon 

raiſed a large body of recruits. Inſtead of being ſent 
immediately away, from the want of tranſports, they 

ftaid ſome conſiderable time in the country. As 

they conſiſted of the lower claſs, were diſaffected in 
their principles, and, of courſe, very diforderly, go- 
vernment was ſeriouſly alarmed, from an apprehen- 
ſion of the conſequence, more particularly, as the 
forces had been reduced to thirteen hundred foot 
and ſeven troops of horſe. At laſt, tranſports ar- 
rived and they left the kingdom. Diſcontents being 
very univerſal, had not government been conſidera- 
3 bly ſtrengthened by the number of Proteſtants lately 
ſettled in Ireland, and the minds of the natives 

ſmarted deeply under a ſenſe of their recent misfor- 
tunes, it is more than probable, that the favourable 
5 opportunity which offered would have been ſeized 
_ and this country involved in new diſtractions. 

Tr appears, that during the preſent reign, the 
ET. cuſtoms had enoreaſed from fifty pounds annually to 
. nine thouſand ſeven hundred, and that the revenue 
ariſing from the court of wards, had riſen to ten 
. thouſand. Notwithſtanding, three years arrear were 

due to the army. The ceconomy of the times was 
| wretched. Much of the public money was ſquan- 
| dered in uſeleſs offices and penſions, the diſgraceful 
BE wages of proMturiott and the bane of a free Nate. 
1 Adieu. 
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